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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1955 


CONGREsS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Economic STATISTICS OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE Economic Report, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Richard Bolling (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Also present: Grover W. Ensley, staff director, and John Lehman, 
clerk of the committee. 

Mr. Bouiine. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we are beginning 2 days of hearings to discuss the 
development and adequacy of the current programs in the field of 
employment and unemployment statistics, with the heads of the Gov- 
ernment departments charged with collecting and processing such 
statistics. 

The efforts that have recently been made by these agencies to im- 
prove the quality of their statistics will be reviewed and the need for 
additional data or improvements in techniques examined in light of 
the Joint Economic Committee’s use of such data. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic Report, which is charged 
with advising the Congress on policies necessary to maintain maximum 
employment, production, ond nerehueinn power has a continuing 
interest in the adequacy of all economic statistics. There are few, 
if any, statistical series which are studied and analyzed with more 

care and interest than those dealing with employment and unem- 
ployment. 

Yonsequently, it is imperative that these series be not only as sound 
as possible but also that there be a maximum of confidence in their 
reliability. In the full committee’s report on the 1954 Economic 
Report of the President we emphasized the need for a better under- 
standing of how the various employment and unemployment series 
fit together and as a first step in meeting this objective the Census 
Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security now issue monthly a combined report releasing all the 
related series at the same time. 

This Subcommittee on Economic Statistics held a series of general 
hearings on steps needed to improve economic statistics on July 12 
and 13, 1954, outlining the improvements to be made in several 
major areas, including employment and unemployment. 

Requests for improving a number of statistical series were included 
in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1956 and many of these 
requests were granted. I am sure the representatives of the various 
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agencies who will be appearing before us today and tomorrow will 
want to discuss their plans and programs for carrying out those 
improvements. 

Important studies dealing with the problem of the concepts, defini- 
tions, and comparability of data from different sources have been 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Review of Concepts of the Inter- 
agency Committee on Labor Supply, Employment, and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics. I understand that the Subcommittee on Review of 
Concepts and the interagency committee itself have been working 
under forced draft to give us the benefit of their findings in these 
hearings. We deeply appreciate the work of these technicians who 
know so well not only the problem of concepts and definitions but the 
everyday problems of collection and presentation of their data. 

Our first witness will be Mr. Raymond T. Bowman, Assistant Direc- 
tor for the Office of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget, 
to whom the Interagency Committee on Labor Supply, Employment, 
and Unemployment Statistics made their report. 

Before Mr. Bowman proceeds, I would like to call attention to the 
plan announced in the subcommittee’s press release of November 6 
for soliciting written comments, on the materials presented at these 
hearings, from a selected group of interested organizations and indi- 
viduals. Persons or organizations wishing to be considered for inclu- 
sion in this list are asked to present their names to the subcommittee 
by November 14. 

Mr. Bowman, you may proceed in your own way. I understand 
you have a prepared statement which you may read in full or sum- 
marize. In the latter case your full statement will, of course, appear 
in the record also. 

Mr. Bowman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND T. BOWMAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
STATISTICAL STANDARDS, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Bowman. This subcommittee is, I believe, well acquainted with 
two of the functions that the Office of Statistical Standards performs 
in connection with the statistical program of the Federal Govern- 
ment. One is that of budgeting. This involves not merely trying 
to get more product for less money, but also the exercise of many 
choices in attempting to maintain a balanced statistical program for 
the Government as a whole. 

I know that this subcommittee has watched our efforts in this direc- 
tion with considerable attention. Your recommendation that a sec- 
tion on economic statistics be included in the President’s annual budget 
was adopted last year, resulting in “Special analysis 1” which has 
been very well received. We now expect this special analysis to be 
included each year in the budget document. 

The second function of the Office which is familiar to many is that 
of forms review. Before most Government agencies can query 10 or 
more respondents with identical questions, they must, in accordance 
with the Federal Reports Act of 1942, obtain the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget through its Office of Statistical Standards. This 
responsibility reflects in part a desire to reduce the paperwork burden of 
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the Government’s statistical system. But the watchdog function is 
only a part of the story, and sometimes a minor part, at that. 

In reviewing requests for approval of report forms as well as in 
analyzing and integrating the budgets for statistical activities, the 
Office of Statistical Standards is afforded an opportunity for putting 
into effect broader programs of statistical improvement and coordina- 
tion. 

The Office’s responsibilities for leadership, balance, coordination, 
and economical progress are exercised in a variety of ways other than 
these two better-known functions of budgeting and forms review. 
Establishment of governmentwide specifications or standards is one 
such way ; another is the technical work of improvement and coordina- 
tion carried on by interagency committees, sponsored by us, whose 
accomplishments rely so heavily on the contributions of staff of the 
statistical agencies. 

As you know, we constantly strive to assess the value of statistical 
series by obtaining comments and suggestions from users. Finally, 
we occasionally engage in joint analytical work with other agencies. 
The opportunity to do this in the past has been all too rare. I hope 
that we may do more in the future. 

With this brief introduction on the way in which we operate, let 
me review for you the major steps we have taken with regard to 
employment and unemployment statistics since the hearings of this 
subcommittee in July of 1954. 

At that time Mr. Belcher announced that coordinated release of 
employment and unemployment statistics by the Commerce and Labor 
Departments had been arranged. Monthly release of these series in 
one press release is accomplished by a small editorial committee, 
headed by a member of my staff. 

This monthly brief analysis of what the figures mean has reduced 
public confusion and dismay over the fact that there is more than 
1 series which throws light on the employment situation; it has mate- 
rially assisted the staff of the 3 bureaus which contribute information 
to the release to understand the advantages as well as the limitations 
of each of the series. And the process of joint analysis has raised 
questions of divergencies or inconsistencies which need further re- 
search or improvements in the individual series. 

But I would not have you believe that a combined release solves all 
of the problems of comparability which I shall discuss a little later. 

It may hightlight problem areas, it may point the finger toward 
conceptual differences which need explanation or toward areas of 
uncertainty which need exploration, but it cannot, under the heavy 
time pressures of a press release, resolve such issues. These must be 
left to more fundamental, long-term work. 

One step the Budget Bureau has taken this year is to organize a 
very small interagency committee to advise it with regard to policy 
issues affecting the current population survey conducted by the Census 
Bureau. This survey is so fundamental to all analysis of what is 
happening to the labor force that it, more than any other statistical 
survey I know, poses questions of governmentwide, rather than indi- 
vidual agency, interests, 

The departments primarily concerned are Labor, Commerce, and 
Agriculture. Therefore, this committee, of which I am chairman, has 
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as members Mr. Burgess, Mr. Clague, and Mr. Wells. We had our 
first meeting in August and have had time so far only to discuss plans 
for the expansion of the current population survey sample, which Mr. 
Burgess will describe to you later in this hearing. 

The establishment of the Policy Committee on the Current Popula- 
tion Survey reflects closer Budget Bureau control over the survey and 
more responsible interagency review of major issues without interfer- 
ing with our customary interagency review of technical questions with 
much broader interagency participation. 

While I am on the subject of the current population survey I might 
mention that the Budget Bureau requested the Census Bureau to 
change the date of the survey from the week including the 8th 
to the week ending nearest the 15th, a standard reference period 
which the Budget Bureau had promulgated in 1945 for obtaining 
reports from establishments. 

Mr. Burgess agreed with the objective of this request, that of mak- 
ing easier the use of the census series in conjunction with series based 
on establishment reports, and the change was made in July of this 
year. 

I have a small staff. The Office of Statistical Standards could not 
fulfill its obligations of leadership, coordination, and balance without 
the active participation and support of other agencies of Government, 
both those who produce and those who use the statistics. In this con- 
nection, interagency committees of technical experts can play an 
important role. 

The outstanding example of such a committee, one which has been 
in existence since 1942, and which has performed many important and 
useful services during this long life, is the Committee on Labor Sup- 
ply, Employment, and Unemployment Statistics, sometimes merely 

-alled the Palmer committee for short. 

Representing a wide range of governmental producers and users of 
such statistics, working quietly in an advisory capacity to the Office 
of Statistical Standards, it has provided a forum in which plans for 
new surveys have been presented for comment, proposals for improve- 
ments in existing surveys have been discussed, differences in concepts 
have been debated and problems of reconciliation explored. 

The ideas which have led to many of the basic improvements in 
employment and unemployment statistics during the past dozen years 
have germinated or been nurtured in this atmosphere of interagency 
contact, stimulation, and frank discussion and criticism. 

Tilustrative of the wide scope of the committee’s activities is the list 
of the agenda items which have been discussed at the six meetings held 
since the summer of 1954: 

1. A report from the Bureau of Labor Statistics on their survey of 
payroll reporting practices (later published under the title “Pay Pe- 
riod Practices of American Industry”) ; 

2. A report on the quality control program being developed by the 
Census Bureau for the current population survey ; 

3. A report on the Eighth International Conference of Labor Stat- 
isticians by the United States delegate, Mr. Clague; 

4. A report. from the Subcommittee on Seasonal Adjustment of 
Labor Force Statistics (this report reviewed and recommended the 
publication of the seasonally adjusted index of unemployment, devel- 
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oped by the Census Bureau and now in use in the current population 
survey y) 

5. A description of the revisions made and planned in the current 
population survey data for 1953 (described in the annual report for 
1954) ; 

Progress reports from, and later, the review and adoption of the 
interim report of. the Review of Concepts Subcommittee (altogether, 
three meetings) ; 

The Labor Department’s plans for a national sample of unem- 
ployment insurance claimants, to develop information on claimant 
characteristes. 

In addition, either the main committee or subcommittees have dis- 
cussed a number of items related to the current population survey, 
such as changes in wording or proposals for supplementary inquiries ; 
an ad hoc group assisted in the preparation of the United States posi- 
tion paper on employment and unemployment statistics for the United 
States delegate to the Eighth International Conference of Labor 
Statisticians, sponsored by: the ILO; and the statement prepared by 
the Bureau of the Budget on full-time equiv: alent unemployment at 
the request of the chairman. Mr. Bolling, was circulated for the com- 
ment of the Review of Concepts Subcommittee and later distributed 
for the information of the full committee. 

(See appendix, p. 162.) 

Most of these subjects represent what might be considered the nor- 
mal workload for the committee. Different in this respect has been the 
activity of the Review of Concepts Subcommittee. This group has 
had to devote considerable time and great care and attention to the 
problems set it by the Budget Bureau in the spring of 1954. 

It was asked to “make an extensive exploration and review of the 
concepts of the labor force, employment and unemployment used in 
population surveys, establishment reporting and administrative rec- 
ords * * * from the point of the appropriateness of the concepts for 
analysis of current economic developments, t taking due account of 
technical limitations inherent in the sources of data.” 

In its review of concepts, the subcommittee has made every effort 
to obtain the views of users of the data outside the Federal Govern- 
ment, and as a result, many persons have made comments and sugges- 
tions—representing business, labor, State agencies, research organiza- 
tions and individual experts. 

Personal meetings have supplemented written comments, and in 
July the subcommittee met with a number of persons of varying view- 
points to discuss specifically a number of proposals it had under con- 
sideration. 

The subcommittee has not completed its work. Before making final 
recommendations on a tentative revision in the labor force classifica- 
tion scheme used in the current population survey, it feels that a pro- 
gram of testing and research must be undertaken. 

Such a program will take time. Furthermore, it will not be possible 
to engage in extensive research until the sample-expansion program 
now under way has been completed. The subcommittee has, however, 
recently submitted to the Committee on Labor Supply, Employment 
and U nemployment Statistics an interim report w Lich incorporates 
such recommendations as the subcommittee feels could be adopted 
prior to the completion of the testing program. 
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This interim report was reviewed, discussed and approved by the 
parent committee, which has submitted it to me. I have, within the 
past few days, referred it to the heads of the bureaus whose statistical 
series are surveyed in this technical document, and to other agencies 
who have interests in the problem, in order to obtain their views as 
to whether the recommendations should be put into practice, and if 
so, how soon they think this would be feasible. 

There has not been time for me to receive replies incorporating such 
official views, but it occurs to me that the Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics may be interested in what is being considered. With the 
understanding that the recommendations are those of a technical inter- 
agency advisory committee and not those officially accepted by the 
executive branch, I shall be glad to submit this interim report as an 
appendix to my remarks. 


Mr. Bouiine. That will be made part of the record. 
(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BuDGET, 


Washington 25, D. C., November 4, 1955. 
Hon. RicHaArp BOLtina, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Economic Statistics, 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a copy of the Interim Report of the 
Review of Concepts Subcommittee to the Committee on Labor Supply, Employ- 
ment, and Unemployment Statistics. I have referred this interim report to the 
heads of the bureaus whose statistical series are surveyed in the document and 
to some of the agencies who are major users of the data, in order to obtain their 
views as to whether the recommendations should be adopted and, if so, how soon 
this would be feasible. 

Such agency comments have not yet been received. The interim report is 
submitted to you for your general information concerning the status of the 
work on review of concepts which the Office of Statistical Standards has spon- 
sored, with the understanding that the recommendations are those of an inter- 
agency advisory committee and are still under review within the executive 
branch. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAyMoOnD T. BowMAN, 
Assistant Director for Statistical Standards. 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE REVIEW OF CONCEPTS SUBCOMMITTEB TO 
THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR SUPPLY, EMPLOYMENT, AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT STATISTICS 


Charles Stewart (chairman), Gertrude Bancroft, V. D. Chavrid, Louis Ducoff, 
Margaret Martin, Gladys Palmer (ex officio), George Shultz, Paul Stanchfield, 
Emmett Welch, Murray Wernick 


INTRODUCTION 


The Review of Concepts Subcommittee* was established by the Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget for Statistical Standards in March 1954. 
In that period of recession there was growing public interest in the data on 
employment, unemployment, and the labor force published by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There had been an expression of dissatisfaction by some users of the 
data with the definition of unemployment used in the Census Bureau series and 
with lack of comparability in concepts and definitions as between the various 
measures of employment and unemployment, 


1In addition to members who signed this report, Albert Rees served on the subcommittee 
until July 1955, when he left the staff of the Council of Economic Advisers to return to 
the University of Chicago. 
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In 1948 a similar subcommittee had been established to review the concepts 
underlying the Census Bureau's current labor-force survey, but at no time has 
there been a simultaneous review of the four major series. In the meantime, 
as for many years before, the Committee on Labor Supply, Employment, and 
Unemployment Statistics has served as the focal committee for interagency 
collaboration on a technical basis for improvement in the Federal Government’s 
statistical program in this area. 

In inviting members to serve on this subcommittee the Assistant Director for 
Statistical Standards described its functions in the following terms: 

“The Subcommittee on Review of Concepts will be a working group which will 
make an extensive exploration and review of the concepts of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment used in population surveys, establishment re- 
porting, and administrative records. It will not be limited to MRLF (Census) 
concepts, as was the earlier subcommittee chaired by Mr. Stewart in 1948. The 
subcommittee’s survey will be undertaken from the point of the appropriateness 
of the concepts for analysis of current economic developments, taking due account 
of technical limitations inherent in the sources of data. It will look toward 
obtaining consistency as well as maximum usefulness for economic and social 
analysis.” 

The subcommittee thus was asked to examine these series from the point of 
view of how well the various types of measurement serve the needs of the public 
and the Government for current information on employment and unemployment, 
Are the concepts appropriate? Do we measure what we ought to? No limita- 
tions were placed on the subcommittee with respect to recommendations for im- 
provements, but it was not intended that the subcommittee would undertake a 
review of statistical validity. One exception to this may be noted: The sub- 
committee would necessarily take into account the feasibility of measurement 
in considering what ought to be measured and what data would best serve public 
needs for useful data. 

In the present review this subcommittee has had the benefit of comments and 
suggestions contained in replies to its inquiry to a broad range of users repre- 
senting business, labor, State agencies, research organizations, as well as indi- 
vidual experts in universities and elsewhere. Their comments and advice have 
been carefully studied by the subcommittee over the course of many months. 
In addition, the subcommittee has sought the advice of such persons through 
personal meetings and, in July, met with such a group to discuss specifically the 
tentative proposals which the subcommittee had under consideration. 

Beginning late in 1954, after a general review of our problems, the subcom- 
mittee has met regularly once a week. Task groups have brought in special 
reports, such as on problems of reconciliation and suggestions for research studies 
for appraising conceptual questions or for filling existing gaps in factual infor- 
mation. Draft reports on the four major series were prepared for subcommittee 
discussion, and technical staff from the interested agencies were invited to 
participate at various stages of the subcommittee’s discussion. 

The subcommittee has found it useful to keep in mind a number of consider- 
ations or criteria. Some of these are conflicting; sometimes more weight, some- 
times less, has been given to one or another. 

Throughout the review, the subcommittee has kept in mind the desirability 
of furthering comparability and facilitating reconciliation of the various series, 
At the same time the subcommittee has had to acknowledge the limitations, 
deriving from the nature of the sources of data, in pursuing comparability and 
reconciliation. It has appeared to the subcommittee on balance that it is often 
more important to exploit the advantages of household, establishment, or admin- 
istrative reports, in the interests of the diverse data obtainable, rather than to 
make comparability an overriding objective. It has not appeared that any one 
series can serve all needs. 

Four specific considerations or problems which we have tried to keep in mind 
may be noted: 

(1) What are the technical limitations of measurement which have to be con- 
sidered in determining what ought to be measured—in rejecting present defini- 
tions or classifications or in proposing new ones? 

(2) How should the conflict between preserving historical continuity and 
introducing improvements which change the series be resolved? 

(3) Should definitions and classifications in a current sample series be such 
as to be practicable in a general census, benchmark, or area enumeration? 

(4) What data should be sought through special inquiries rather than through 
the basic current survey, which may easily become overloaded—which merges 
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into our general problem of how and what employment and unemployment sta- 
tistics best serve public needs if the usual limitation of resources exist? 

It perhaps should be noted that the subcommittee has given its major attention 
to the Census Bureau’s current population survey, but we trust not to the neglect 
of others. This reflects the comments we have received in our correspondence. 
It reflects also the fact that this is our overall labor-force series. More so than 
in the case of the establishment or administrative data series, the household type 
of survey is plastic and can be somewhat shaped to our desires, although it has 
very definite limitations too. 

For such considerations, the subcommittee felt it would be desirable to con- 
sider separately, subject to overall review, each of the four major series with 
which we are concerned—the Census Bureau’s current population survey, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ current employment statistics series, the Bureau of 
Employment Security’s insured unemployment data, the Agricultural Marketing 
Service’s farm employment series. 

The subcommittee’s recommendations with respect to each of the 4 series under 
review are contained in the following 4 sections of the report. 


PROPOSED RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE CENSUS BUREAU’S CURRENT 
POPULATION SURVEY 
Introductory note 


This part of the subcommittee’s report differs from the sections dealing with 
the BLS, BES, and AMS series in that the subcommittee has not at this time 
completed work on certain aspects of its review of the Census Bureau’s current 
population survey. Further field tests and study of the results are necessary 
before final recommendations can be properly made on a number of matters. The 
subcommittee has been informed that it is inadvisable to introduce changes in 
the CPS or to undertake major field tests of new proposals which would com- 
plicate the transition to the new sample design, especially where changes would 
impair appraisal of the effects of the sample expansion. Thus, there will be a 
delay for a year or longer in the completion of the tests which this subcommittee 
deems necessary for final consideration of its recommendations. 

In this report, however, the subcommittee puts forward in specific form the 
recommendations that can be made at this time and indicates the general nature 
of the further proposals which it has under further review. 


Parr I. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Background 


In its review of Federal statistics on employment and unemployment, the 
subcommittee has given the major part of its attention to the current population 
survey. For it is the sole source of current factual data on the American labor 
force as a whole—on the total number and the characteristics of persons em- 
ployed and unemployed. Thus the CPS provides the framework within which 
the other sources of employment and unemployment statistics contribute partial 
and detailed supplementary information. Moreover, the total figure on unem- 
ployment is of especial public interest and plays an exceptionally significant role 
in public evaluation of economic development and economic policy needs. As 
such the CPS has been under almost continuous scrutiny, criticism, and demands 
for modifications of many kinds from various sectors of the public. 

The basic concepts, definitions, and classification scheme have remained un- 
changed since the survey’s inception in 1940, although there have been changes 
in sample design and procedures. A subcommittee of the Interagency Commit- 
tee on Labor Supply, Employment, and Unemployment Statistics reviewed the 
need for revisions in 1948. That committee found the CPS to provide an inter- 
nally consistent and logical basis for classification of the population according 
to relationship to the labor force, in terms of competition for available jobs and 
pressure on the labor market. No changes were recommended at that time. 
There was, however, strong sentiment for shifting certain groups from the 
employed to the unemployed category in the interest of a definition more in con- 
formity with current activity status and ordinary public conceptions of unem- 
ployment. Otherwise there was little disagreement as to the usefulness or 
adequacy of the CPS concepts as the basis for labor force measurement under 
widely varying conditions of depression, war, and postwar prosperity. 
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Concepts 


The general objective of the current population survey is to provide a measure 
of the labor market attachments of the population, in a time series, at current 
points in time. Derived from household surveys, it is possible (unlike in estab- 
lishment reports) to obtain an unduplicated count of persons, classified according 
to significant categories of labor force attachment, with relevant cross classifica- 
tions, including economic, social, and demographic characteristics. The inten- 
tion is, on the basis of meaningful criteria, to identify persons who are employed 
or unemployed and to distinguish them from the remainder of the population— 
those not in the labor force. 

In the CPS it is sought, so far as possible, to provide an enumeratively feasible 
and objective basis for measuring current labor market attachment by reference 
to activity, principally working or looking for work, in a specific time period— 
the week to which the survey refers. Those in the labor force are thus distin- 
guished from those outside the labor force by their current activity. Exceptions 
to this general criterion are made for special cases where current activity is an 
inadequate basis for reporting labor market attachments—ranging from cases of 
persons with a job and not at work to persons who would have been looking for 
work except temporarily ill in the survey week. 

The intent, however, is clear; It is to provide a measure of persons currently 
in the labor force and not the total number of persons in the potential labor 
supply. 

In practice, the labor force is not measured independently, but is obtained by 
adding together the numbers of persons found to be employed and unemployed. 
The employed are those working or absent from their jobs or businesses) and not 
looking for other jobs; the unemployed are those who are not working but are 
looking for work. Thus the unemployed are distinguished from the employed 
in that they are jobless (or in the case where they have some kind of relationship 
to a job it is an uncertain or unsatisfactory attachment which they have aban- 
doned temporarily at least in search for another). 

The major problem of classification arises in trying to distinguish between 
persons who are unemployed and those who, during the survey week, are not in 
the labor force. The subcommittee recognizes that for many situations there are 
no inherently correct definitions and, given a set of definitions, there may be 
differences of opinion in their application to specific cases. Even more trouble- 
some are the problems of enumeration because the gradations in attachment to 
the labor force reflect subjective factors in a variety of individual environmental 
situations. 

There are few, however, who would urge the abandonment of a current labor 
force for a potential labor-supply concept for the reason that there is quite com- 
mon agreement that the purpose of current measurement is to provide time- 
series data on the level and changes in the volume of employment and unem- 
ployment that reflect changes in current economic conditions. Important as in- 
formation on potential labor supply may be for some economic-policy purposes, 
it is not a primary objective of current measurement, because potential labor 
supply is a slowly changing quantity and one not readily susceptible to definition 
or enumeration. 

There is some disagreement as to the usefulness of the present distinction 
between the employed and unemployed. The continuing controversy on this has 
been softened somewhat by the fact that certain borderline groups, which some 
regard as unemployed rather than employed, are shown separately, and the 
totals can be added up on one basis or the other. Nevertheless, important as 
the distinction between persons with a job and persons without jobs may be, 
controversy continues whether this is an adequate conceptual basis for the unem- 
ployment count. 

What the intent of measurement is cannot be separate, for practical purposes, 
from the question of the success of measurement. The subcommittee has, there- 
fore, been equally concerned with the question of how well the CPS measures 
what it purports to measure and, apart from question of sampling, statistical 
validity, etc., whether the objective of measurement can be more closely attained 
and thus more adequately serve the economic and social uses to which CPS 
data are put. 


General conclusions 


The conclusions of the subcommitee may be summarized as follows: 
1. The present labor force concepts according to which the population is classi- 
fied into employed, unemployed, and not in the labor force on the basis of cur- 
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rent activity and job or labor-market attachment are generally satisfactory as 
an approach to labor-force measurement, and should be retained. 

Except for borderline and complex situations, they appear to have met the 
needs fairly well for (1) an economic indicator, (2) analysis of manpower utili- 
zation in broad terms, and (3) general descriptive data on the economic activity 
of the population. Although measurement of the broad classes identified by the 
application of these concepts does not by any means furnish answers to all pos- 
sible questions, such as need for income or adequacy of labor supply in qualitative 
as well as quantitative terms, it provides a logical framework for further, 
detailed classifications. 

2. The subcommittee notes the continuing criticism of inclusion within the 
employed category those persons who are on temporary layoff from jobs and 
persons not at work who are waiting to report to a job. It is the subcommittee’s 
conclusion that in these respects the present definition of unemployment does 
not conform to general public or economic conceptions of unemployment. This 
view is strengthened by current tendencies with respect to emyployers’ layoff 
practices and workers’ attitudes toward jobs from which they have been laid 
off which may result in a deterioration of the present measurment of unemploy- 
ment—in that certain fluctuations in economic activity will not be reflected to 
the same extent as in the past in the count of unemployment. 

The numbers on temporary layoff have appeared to increase at the onset of 
a period of rising unemployment, sometimes in advance of permanent layoffs. 
During recent years, there has been a tendency on the part of management to 
adopt various procedures to hold on to the work force even when work is 
slackening. Temporary layoffs, forced vacations, staggered workweeks, and 
other methods have been used in place of outright reductions in personnel. 
On the worker’s side, it is believed that the worker’s sense of attachment to his 
job has also become stronger because of union agreements, pension plans, etc., and 
that there is less reason than formerly for him to seek another job when work 
becomes slack in his place of employment. As a result, some of the fluctuations 
in economic activity, formerly reflected in unemployment, may now be reflected 
in temporary layoffs. 

3. The subcommittee concludes that the employed group ought to consist of 
those at work and those absent from their jobs for reasons which do not reflect 
business conditions. These reasons include illness, bad weather, vacation, labor 
dispute at place of work, and taking time off. In the subcommittee’s view, this 
is a generally more useful classification than the present one. Included with 
the employed would be the small number of persons waiting to start a business 
or to start operating a farm within 30 days. The subcommittee believes that such 
persons should be classified as “at work,” if they spent any time in completing 
their arrangements; otherwise, they should be classified as “taking time off.” 
In reveiewing the categories of persons classified as “with a job but not at work” 
at the present time, the subcommittee noted that certain persons not working at 
their wage or salary jobs because of slack work, lack of orders, inventory taking, 
or similar reasons, do not always consider that they have been laid off, and now 
report themselves as not at work for various reasons which lead them to be 
classified in the “other-with-a-job” group. Specific instructions should be given 
to report them as unemployed. The “other” group could then be limited to 
persons taking time off from their jobs or businesses. 

4. The subcommittee concludes that certain proposed changes in concept should 
be rejected. These proposals included the classification of the underemployed 
or the partially employed into a third major group in the labor force; the limi- 
tation of the “with-a-job-but-not-at-work” category to those paid while absent 
from work; the classification of persons potentially available for work as unem- 
ployed. Instead, information desired about such groups should be obtained 
within the present framework and supplementary to the present major classes. 

5. The subcommittee concludes also that additional study needs to be given to 
the question of whether, under the present concept of unemployment and the 
eurrent activity approach to measurement, the CPS succeeds in fact in measur- 
ing all persons who are trying to find jobs. 

The subcommittee is considering, in addition to certain changes in classi- 
fication, including those mentioned in 2 and 3 above, some changes in definition 
and procedure which would be aimed at making as objective and reliable as pos- 
sible the reporting of unemployment. Final recommendations depend on careful 
field tests to assess their practicability and to measure the impact of the changes 
on the current levels of employment and unemployment. 
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Recommendations 


With the reservation noted in the introduction as to the need for additional 
study before final recommendations on the proposals still under review can be 
made, the subcommittee submits for immediate consideration (together with its 
recommendations on the employment and unemployment series of other agencies) 
the following recommendations with respect to the Current Population Survey: 

1. That the concepts according to which the employed and unemployed are 
distinguished from the remainder of the population be on the basis of current 
activity and job or labor market attachment. These are the basic concepts 
presently in use. 

2. That persons on temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to 
work within 30 days of layoff be shifted from the employed to the unemployed 
categories. 

3. That persons waiting to start a new wage and salary job within 30 days 
(except those currently attending school as a major activity) be shifted from 
the employed to the unemployed categories. Those currently attending school 
would be shifted out of the labor force. 

4. That persons waiting to start a business or to start operating a farm within 
30 days be shifted from “with a job but not at work” to “at work,” if they 
spent any time at all in completing their arrangements. Otherwise they should 
be classified as “‘with a job—taking time off.” 

The subcommittee proposes that the second, third, and fourth recommenda- 
tions be incorporated in the CPS as soon as it is operationally feasible and, 
further, that provision be made to distinguish in the published statistics between 
unemployed persons who were looking for work and those waiting to be called 
back to a job or to start a new job. The subcommittee recognizes that these 
proposals raise problems of schedule design and revision of procedures which 
may take some time for solution, but puts the recommendations forward in- 
dependent of other possible classification changes which the subcommittee has 
under further consideration. (See exhibit A for a summary of the effect of these 
recommendations. ) 

5. That concepts and measurement be implemented more effectively by specific 
instructions to enumerators to classify persons who report they were not work- 
ing at wage or salary jobs because of slack work, lack of orders, inventory taking, 
or similar reasons, as on layoff. (Such persons do not always consider that 
they have been laid off and are therefore sometimes found in the “other—with a 
job” group.) 

6. That, as soon as feasible, the Bureau of the Census should obtain each 
month information on whether or not wage and salary workers with a job 
but not at work are being paid, in order to permit further analysis of certain 
groups and to provide data for use in reconciliation with other series. 

7. That the Bureau of the Census should undertake, as soon as it is feasible, 
a series of tests and experiments relative to the proposals still under review out- 
lined in part II, proposals upon which the subcommittee will subsequently 
report. 

8. That occasional surveys and research studies should be undertaken to 
provide data which are not recommended as part of the regular monthly survey 
which have substantive value on their own account or are useful for improving 
understanding of the reasons for differences among the various Federal em- 
ployment and unemployment series. Such studies would include: 

(a) Potential workers who would be in the labor force and looking for 
work under specified conditions, with special attention to persons who have 
dropped out of the labor force because of discouragement, illness, etc. 

(6b) Multiple job holders who hold two or more jobs concurrently, and 
those who, within the survey week, are in two or more jobs because of job 
changes. (See also sections on AMS and BLS series.) 

(c) Children under 14 in the labor force, with particular emphasis on 
the activity of those in agriculture. (See also section on AMS series.) 

(d@) Detailed characteristics of unemployed persons including their fam- 
ily employment status and income, their job-seeking and job-holding history, 
present job aspirations, and factors bearing on suitability for employment. 
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Exhibit A—Comparative summary of present labor force classification and 
classification incorporating recommended changes 


Present classification 
EMPLOYED 
At work 
All persons who did any work for pay 


or profit, or at least 15 hours of unpaid 
family work during the week. 


With a job but not at work 


All persons not at work and not look- 
ing for other work, but absent from 
their jobs or businesses for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

Illness. 

Vacation. 

Bad weather. 

Labor dispute. 

Temporary layoff with definite in- 
structions to return in 30 days of 
layoff. 

Waiting to start new job or business 
within 30 days. 

Other (including taking time off). 


UNEMPLOYED 

Looking 

All persons not at work who were 
looking for work during the survey 
week or waiting to hear the results of 
efforts made within 60 days. 
Not looking 

All persons not at work who would 
have been looking for work except for: 

(a) Temporary illness. 

(b) Belief no work is available in 
their line of work or in the commu- 
nity. 

(c) Waiting to be called back to a 
job from which they had been laid 
off for an indefinite period. 


NOT IN LABOR FORCE 


All other persons. 


Classification with recommended changes 


EMPLOYED 
At work 


All persons who did any work for pay 
or profit, or at least 15 hours of unpaid 
family work during the week (includ- 
ing persons waiting to start a business 
or to start operating a farm within 30 
days, if they spent any time at all in 
completing their arrangements—recom- 
mendation 4). 


With a job but not at work 


All wage and salary workers not 
looking for other work but absent from 
their jobs for the following reasons: 

Illness. 
Vacation. 

Bad weather. 
Labor dispute. 
Taking time off. 

All self-employed workers not at work 
and not looking for other work, but ab- 
sent from their businesses for any 
reason, 


UNEMPLOYED 
Looking 

All persons not at work who were 
looking for work during the survey 
week or waiting to hear the results of 
efforts made within 60 days. 

Not looking 

All persons not at work who would 
have been looking for work except for: 

(a) Temporary illness. 

(b) Belief no work is available in 
their line of work or in the commu- 
nity. 

(c) Waiting to be called back to a 
job from which they had been laid off 
for an indefinite period. 

Wage and salary workers on tempo- 
rary layoff with definite instructions to 
return to work within 30 days of layoff 
(recommendation 2). 

Persons waiting to start a new wage 
and salary job within 30 days, except 
those ¢urrently attending school as a 
major activity (recommendation 3). 


NOT IN LABOR FORCE 


All other persons (including persons 
with major activity in school who were 
waiting to start a new wage or salary 
job within 30 days—recommendation 3). 
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Part II—REMAINING PROBLEMS OF DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The major remaining problem to which the subcommittee believes further 
study needs to be given, with reference to which specific recommendations for 
immediate action are not now feasible, is whether there are any changes in 
definitions or enumerative procedures which would lead to more effective meas- 
urement of what is intended to be measured under present labor force concepts. 
in reviewing certain suggestions which gave promise of making the measurement 
of unmployment somewhat more objective, the subcommittee developed a tenta- 
tive proposal for the classification of persons in the labor force (see exhibit B). 
The subcommittee is not ready at this time to recommend the adoption of this 
classification. Parts of it have been included in the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations outlined in part I, but the effectiveness and reliability of the 
remainder need to be tested through extensive field trials. A small amount of 
such testing has been started, but the major portion of the program for testing 
must be deferred until after the sample expansion has been completed. 

Current activity during a specified week is the touchstone for inclusion in the 
labor force under the present concept. Is overt activity of some kind in the 
week of survey reference the ultimate test in all cases whether persons cur- 
rently have real attachment to the labor market? Exceptions have always been 
recognized in CPS definitions and procedures, particularly with regard to unem- 
ployment. These generally have given rise to difficulties and inadequacies of 
enumeration. Is it possible to overcome these difficulties without creating new 
ones? 

In its tentative classification scheme, the subcommittee attempted to cut 
across a number of difficulties raised by present procedures by redefining the 
unemployed to include: 

(1) Persons who were looking for work, including those who want to work 
and have looked for work within 2 months. 

(2) Persons who have not looked for work but were waiting to be called back 
to a job from which they were laid off less than 2 months prior to the survey week. 

(3) Persons who were not looking for work but had definite arrangements 
to start or return to a wage or salary ob within 30 days following the survey week 
(except persons currently in school). 

Under this scheme, two groups now classified as unemployed, those not looking 
because of temporary illness or belief no work available, would be classified 
as unemployed only if they meet the looking-within-2-month test and wanted to 
work as of the survey week. For persons on indefinite layoff, the new definition 
is more restrictive because it imposes a time limit of 2 months. Any person who 
has not tested the job market for 2 months, it is believed, is not a current job 
applicant. 

The major hypothesis that the subcommittee desires to test is that a person 
who was looking for work during the survey week and a person who wanted 
‘work as of the survey week and had recently taken steps to find work are 
equally unemployed. There may be a variety of reasons why an unemployed 
person may not have looked continuously every week, or in a particular survey 
week, other than those reasons now taken account of—awaiting results of 
previous job-seeking efforts, temporary illness, indefinite layoff, and belief no 
work available. 

The question of how recent (within 2 months?) the looking ought to have 
taken place is crucial. The tentative 2-month rule was suggested largely be- 
cause of apparent consistency with present practice in the case of waiting 
recall or waiting reply to a job inquiry, and because it did not seem too long 
to cover the legitimate cases now covered by the open-end believe-no-job-available 
exception. The subcommittee recognizes that this proposal represents a relaxa- 
tion of the current-actiivity criterion, believes it more susceptible for reporting 
than the present exceptions for inactive unemployed but urges that such a 
proposal be tested before adoption. 


Historical continuity 


The effect of the changes in definition proposed at this time and those to 
be tested can only be estimated. The classification of persons on temporary 
layoff as unemployed would currently add to the unemployed an average of 
150,000, and persons waiting to start a new job, another 75,000 (exluding 
persons in school). Perhaps 75,000 in the with-a-job group, not working for 
other reasons would shift to the unemployed, because they were in fact on 
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layoff. No data are available on the number of persons not looking for work 
because of illness or belief no work is available who are now reported as 
unemployed, but the number is probably small and not likely to offset com- 
pletely the estimated 300,000 average additions from the with-a-job group. 
The only other change that would have descernible results is the classification 
of young persons in school who had made arrangements to start jobs within 
30 days as not in the labor force. In certain months of the year, up to 100,000 
persons might be called not in the labor force instead of employed as at present. 

The effect of adopting a 2-month rule and of other steps to make more 
specific and uniform the procedure for reporting looking for work activities 
may be considerably greater than the effects of changes in classification or 
definition. It should be recognized, however, that it is likely that the continuity 
of the unemployment series would be broken. It would be possible to add the 
temporary layoff and new job categories to the unemployed for the period 
since World War II, but there would be no valid way of revising the old series 
to take account of the remaining tentative changes. 

The subcommittee notes that the tentative classification scheme would not 
be suited, without substantial simplification, to a decennial census or any other 
single-time or large-scale operation for which adequate training of enumerators 
would be prohibitively expensive. 


Exuisit B.—Tentative labor force classification scheme 


Even though this classification scheme is not proposed for adoption now, 
the subcommittee believes that there will be interest in seeing what has been 
developed. The whole classification, including both those parts now being 
recommended for adoption, and those parts still subject to test, is outlined below. 


EMPLOYED 
At work 

All persons who did any work for pay or profit, or at least 15 hours of unpaid 
family work during the week. 


With a job but not at work 


All wage or salary workers not looking for other work but absent from their 
jobs for the following reasons: 
Illness 
Vacation 
Bad weather 
Labor dispute 
Taking time off 
All self-employed workers not at work and not looking for other work, but 
absent from their businesses for any reason. 


UNEMPLOYED 
Looking 


All persons not at work during the survey week who were looking for work, 
including those who want to work and who have looked for work within 2 
months. 


Not looking 


All persons not at work during the survey week and not looking for work 
but waiting to be called back to a job from which they were laid off less than 
2 months prior to survey week. 

All persons not at work during the survey week and not looking for work 
but with definite instructions to start or return to a wage or salary job within 
30 days following the survey week (except persons currently attending school 
as a major activity). 

NOT IN LABOR FORCE 


All other persons (including persons with major activity in school who 
have made arrangements to start a new job within 30 days). 


PrRoposep RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE Bureau or LaAsor STATISTICS 
CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS SERIES 


General concepts 


The BLS employment series seeks to measure the level of and trend in the 
number of paid wage and salary jobs held in the nonagricultural sector of the 
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economy (excluding private households). This series provides employment 
data consistent with related data on hours and earnings; it also provides industry 
detail on employment. BLS obtains its information from payroll records of 
private establishments and Government agencies. The objective of the BLS 
employment series differs from that of the nonagricultural employment series 
of the Current Population Survey in that CPS measures the number of persons 
having primarily nonagricultural employment. Thus the 2 series differ, among 
other reasons, because of individuals who hold more than 1 job at a time. The 
CPS counts such individuals once; BLS counts them once in each job. 

Although the objective of the BLS series is measurement of the number of 
jobs held, the data actually obtained are counts of the total number of names 
on payrolls of reporting units in particular payroll periods—the number of 
instances in which a job is held by any individual, regardless of the number 
of hours worked. If because of turnover, a job is held by more than one 
individual during a payroll period, each such individual will be counted. This 
multiple counting because of job turnover, unlike the multiple counting of persons 
who hold more than one job simultaneously, cannot be considered an objective 
of measurement. Rather, it is a difference between objective and practice. 
Owing to the way in which the data are obtained, this difference is unavoidable. 

The BLS series on hours and earnings measure the level of and trend in 
average gross weekly earnings, average weekly hours paid for, and average 
earnings per hour paid for. The last two series are generally referred to simply 
as average weekly hours and average weekly earnings, and the terms “work- 
week” and “hours of work” are commonly used in referring to the average 
weekly hours series. 


Recommendations 


1. The subcommittee believes that the quite distinct BLS and the CPS em- 
ployment concepts each serve a useful purpose and should be maintained. How- 
ever, more information should be obtained on the nature of the differences 
between the series created by the difference in concepts. The subcommittee 
recommends specifically that the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics undertake new studies on the number of multiple jobholders and 
the kinds of jobs they hold (by industry and time worked) under varying 
business conditions. Similarly, the subcommittee recommends that the BLS 
undertake studies of the effect of turnover on the employment estimates under 
varying business conditions, with special reference to payroll periods longer 
than 1 week. 

2. Under the subcommittee’s proposals for CPS, persons will be counted as 
employed who had a job from which they were absent for the following reasons: 
Illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute at place of work, taking time 
off. Persons in these categories are not counted as employed by BLS unless 
they are receiving pay (for example, persons on paid vacation or paid sick 
leave). The subcommittee feels that this difference remains appropriate in 
view of the basic concepts of each series, and recommends no further change 
in either. However, to assist those interested in comparisons between the two 
series, it has been recommended earlier that CPS provide data on the pay 
status of persons with a job but not at work. It is recommended also that 
BLS study the extent to which persons receiving pay and not working are 
included in its estimates. This is a special case of the problem of hours paid 
for and not worked discussed below. 

3. The subcommittee does not propose any change in the concept of hours 
paid for in connection with the BLS hours and earnings series. It recommends, 
however, that the attention of general users be called more prominently to the 
fact that various categories of hours paid for and not worked enter into these 
series. The subcommittee recommends specifically that the BLS develop as 
rapidly as practicable measures of man-hours worked. Such data should be 
available to those who believe that their use is appropriate in the measurement 
of productivity. The use of hours worked as a divisor for weekly earnings to 
yield average earnings per hour worked may also be appropriate in efforts to 
obtain average hourly earnings on a consistent basis over long periods of 
time. It would also be desirable to have data on the nature of time paid 
for and not worked (whether it is call-in time, vacation, holiday, sick leave, 
ete.). 

4. The status of teachers during the summer vacation presents a difficult 
problem in the measurement of employment. Some teachers who work 9 or 
10 months have their pay spread over 12 months; others who work the same 
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length of time at the same annual salary may be paid in 9 or 10 installments. 
To avoid making arbitrary distinctions between these groups, the BLS estimates 
the number of regular full-time teachers employed in May and carries this 
number as employed in each of the succeeding 3 months. Although this pro- 
cedure has a good deal to recommend it, it creates certain problems. It results 
in double counting of teachers who obtain summer work and in counting, as 
employed, teachers who have left the labor market or who do not have a contract 
to return in the fall. 

The subcommittee knows of no treatment of this problem that is not in some 
respects arbitrary and anomalous. The intent of the present BLS practice is 
to minimize the sharp drop in employment at the beginning of the vacation period 
and the sharp rise at the end of summer. However, the subcommittee believes 
that estimated adjustments of the type used by BLS for the summer employment 
of teachers should be made only if they clearly improve the usefulness of the 
series. Work is now in progress that promises to provide a better basis for the 
estimating procedure. The subcommittee hesitates to endorse the present 
practice or to recommend an alternative until the results of the present work are 
available; it recommends, accordingly, that the problem of measuring the em- 
ployment of teachers in the BLS series be reviewed at a later date. 

5. The subcommittee has received numerous suggestions that BLS classify 
Government employment by industry. It seems highly desirable to permit the 
computation of complete industry totals for industries in which there is Gov- 
ernment employment, provided that the publication of data by industry is in 
addition to and not a substitute for the publication of Government employment 
totals by type of government. However, it is realized that there are at present 
serious obstacles to the industrial classification of all Government establish- 
ments. The subcommittee recommends publication of a total Government em- 
ployment series, as at present, but, in addition, the presentation of such em- 
ployment by type of industrial activity, and to this end recommends the de- 
velopment of a definitive classification for all Government activities and the re- 
porting of employment by Government agencies on this basis. 

6. The BLS series refers to the payroll period ending nearest the 15th of 
the month, which is the standard reference period for establishment employment 
data determined by the Bureau of the Budget. The subcommittee welcomes 
the useful study Pay Period Practices of American Industry, which showed 
what pay periods are used by employers in the BLS sample. This report 
showed in addition that there is some misunderstanding by employers of the 
reference period for which data are requested, and this point has also been made 
by at least one State employment security agency in a letter to the subcommit- 
tee. The subcommittee therefore recommends that BLS continue its efforts to 
improve employer understanding of its reference period and to encourage em- 
ployers to report on a weekly basis wherever possible. It is further recom- 
mended that the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of the Budget 
work with the agencies responsible for collecting reports of Federal employ- 
ment and railroad employment to get such data reported for the standard 
reference period. 

7. The subcommittee takes notice of continuing work by the BLS, including 
its new quality control program, for technical improvement of its employment, 
hours, and earnings series. In this connection, the subcommittee recommends: 

(a) Strengthening of the monthly sample, especially for trade and service 
industries, to permit publication of more industrial detail and to permit 
replacement of extrapolated series by direct reports; testing to determine 
how adequately seasonal employers are represented in the sample and in 
the benchmark ; 

(b) Continued attention to industrial classification problems in the sample 
and the benchmarks; adoption of the standard industrial classification for 
nonmanufacturing industries as soon as the current revision of this classi- 
fication is completed ; 

(c) Further experimentation with the use of probability samples; if found 
practicable, development of employment trends by size of firm; 

(d) Continuing investigation of employer recordkeeping and reporting 
practices, to obtain information on source and causes of errors in response, 
and suggest ways of reducing such errors. 

8. The subcommittee recommends that the BLS study the feasibility of pro- 
viding occasional information on hours and earnings of nonproduction workers 
and on scheduled part-time work. Occasional data on the hours and earnings 
of nonproduction workers would be helpful in improving estimates of produc- 
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tivity and national income, in addition to other uses. In industries where sched- 
uled part-time work is common, as in retailing, the separation of regular part- 
time employees from full-time employees would permit the computation of aver- 
age weekly hours and average weekly earnings of full-time employees. For many 
purposes, these would be more meaningful than the data presently available in 
trade and certain services. 

9. The subcommittee has considered a number of areas in which expansion of 
the BLS statistical program in the field of employment, hours, and earnings may 
be desirable. The subcommittee notes that operations have already started for 
the separate collection, beginning in 1956, of data on overtime hours, and also 
that the Bureau has under active consideration experimental work looking 
toward reporting of job vacancies, possibly in connection with the new Depart- 
ment of Labor program for a Federal-State system of turnover reporting for 
manufacturing industries. 

In addition, subcommittee suggestions include occasional publication of data of 
of a kind the BLS has undertaken in the past. These suggestions include distri- 
butions of establishments by average hours worked, which do not involve the 
collection of additional information, and data on employment by shifts similar 
to those collected in the past. 

10. The subcommittee has received comments indicating the difficulty faced 
by users in obtaining such State and local data as are published by State agen- 
cies in the current eniployment-statistics program. The suggestion is made that 
arrangements be made to facilitate users in obtaining such data from a central 
Washington source, together with periodic publication of as much industry 
detail by States as is possible. 


PROPOSED RECOMMENDATIONS WITH REGARD To THE BES Series BAsep ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS 


General concepts and scope of series 


The Bureau of Employment Security publishes two principal statistical series, 
both available weekly, by State, or unemployed workers. They are based on the 
administrative operations of the State and Federal unemployment insurance 
programs. The series on initial claims—notices of the beginning of a period of 
unemployment for which benefits may be claimed—provides a measure of the 
volume of new unemployment among workers covered by the State unemploy- 
ment insurance (UI) programs and by the Federal programs providing unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal employees (UCI°E) and for Korean veterans 
(UCV). The series on insured unemployment is a measure of the number of 
persons who were tetally or partially unemployed during a given week for which 
they have filed unemployment insurance claims. The national totals for this 
series include claimants under the unemployment insurance program for railroad 
workers, administered by the Railroad Retirement Board, in addition to the other 
programs mentioned above. 

Unlike the other major series reviewed by the subcommittee, the two BES series 
are based not on a sample of households or establishments, but on a complete 
count of claims-taking transactions in the State and Federal unemployment in- 
surance programs. Essentially both series represent an adaptation of operating 
statistics, with relatively minor adjustments. Being derived from administra- 
tive records, the series have certain unique advantages and certain inherent limi- 
tations as compared to unemployment estimates based on household surveys. 

The advantages stem from the fact that, for that important segment of the 
unemployed who are currently filing unemployment insurance claims, the data 
are complete. With the extension of coverage of State UI laws to all employers 
of four or more (starting January 1956) the Federal-State programs will cover 
over 80 percent of all wage and salary workers in nonagricultural industries, 
both private and public, with coverage increased to 83 percent if the unemploy- 
ment insurance program for railroad workers is included. Data can be pro- 
vided in any desired degree of geographical detail and are available weekly. 
Currently, national and State totals are published each week, and data for major 
local areas within the States (covering only the State UI programs) are pub- 
lished for 1 week each month. Data on insured unemployment can be related 
to information on covered employment, by State or area, and “insured unem- 
ployment rates” are available weel:ly for State UI programs. 

The limitations of the BES series as a source of economic trend data are mainly 
related to the use of administrative records, and the scope of the unemployment 
insurance programs. As a result of these limitations, as well as the failure of 
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some eligible workers to file claims for various reasons, the BES series do not 
provide a complete count of persons seeking work. On the other hand, certain 
claimants who were at work during a week are included in the insured unem- 
ployment count.? 

(a) Statutory limitations of coverage.—Self-employed persons, unpaid family 
workers, and persons employed in certain industries are excluded—the most im- 
portant of these being agriculture, domestic service, nonprofit organizations, and 
most State and local governments. In addition, employees of firms below a 
specified size even in “covered” industries are excluded in many States. * 

(b) Prior earnings requirements.—Benefits are payable only to persons who 
have earned a specified amount of wages or worked a specified length of time in 
covered employment or both, during a prescribed “base period” or “base year.” 
New entrants and most reentrants into the labor force are therefore excluded 
from the BES series. 

(c) Disqualification.—For various reasons—such as voluntary quitting with- 
out cause, discharge for misconduct, or refusal of suitable work—persons may be- 
come ineligible for benefits or have their benefits postponed. 

(d) Exhaustion of benefit rights —An individual is excluded from the insured 
unemployment count after the period to which he is eligible to receive benefit 
payments. 

(e) Variation between State laws.—State laws differ with respect to coverage, 
earnings requirements, maximum duration and other important features. In 
effect, the definition of an “initial claim,” “week of unemployment” or period of 
compensable unemployment in each State and each Federal program is controlled 
by a different law. 

Despite these limitations, the BES series have been very useful as current eco- 
nomic indicators, and as a tool for interpreting labor market trends and con- 
ditions. They provide a valuable measure of the trend, and geographical dis- 
tribution of unemployment among a significant group of workers—wage and sal- 
ary workers with a substantial recent attachment to jobs in nonagricultural 
industries. 





Conclusions and recommendations 


In its review of basic concepts and coverage of the BES series, the subcom- 
mittee has been mainly concerned with the value of these data as indicators of 
national, State, and area labor market developments and trends, and possible 
ways of increasing this value. It has concluded that, for these purposes a 
weekly series measuring unemployment insurance claimants nationally and in 
the individual States is extremely useful. 

The subcommittee believes that a number of steps can be taken to increase the 
value of the present series. Some problems in interpretation and use of the 
present data could be largely overcome by changes in the method of collecting, 
compiling, and presenting the BHS series, so as to provide (1) separate figures 
on weeks of total unemployment and weeks of partial unemployment; (2) more 
meaningful weekly data which exclude or adjust for special administrative or 
seasonal factors in claims-taking; and (8) desirable research that should develop 
additional information both nationally and by State. These include studies to: 
(a) Measure and evaluate the effect of limitations of coverage, benefit exhaus- 
tions, disqualifications, and differing State laws; (b) develop more detailed in- 
formation on characteristics and unemployment patterns of the insured un- 
employed; and (c) determine the feasibility of measuring in each State the 
volume and rate of unemployment among persons who have been employed in 
covered industries regardless of their current benefit status. 

1. Separate data on total and partial unemployment.—The present data on 
insured unemployment are based on the number of weeks for which continued 
claims are filed. These totals include not only weeks of total unemployment, 
but also weeks of partial unemployment. Both types of claims are significant 
in relation to employment and unemployment trends, but they reflect somewhat 
different conditions. Claims for total unemployment conceptually represent 
persons included in the CPS unemployed, while claims for partial unemployment 





2 Weeks of partial and part-total unemployment are included in the insured unemploy- 
ment count. artial unemployment is a week in which a claimant worked less than full 
hours for his regular employer and in which limited earnings reduced his weekly benefit 
payment below the full weekly benefit amount. Part-time unemployment refers to the 
same situation as above except that the claimant was engaged in odd jobs or other 
subsidiary employment rather than at work with his regular employer. In this report 
such claims are referred to as weeks of partial unemployment. 
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represent persons who would generally be classified in CPS as “at work,” but 
working less than full time for economic reasons. 

The subcommittee recommends that the BES compile and publish a separate 
series each week on weeks of total unemployment as well as a combined total 
for insured unemployment. 

2. Adjustments to permit more valid time-period comparisons.—As economic 
indicators, the value of the BES series depends on their effectiveness in measur- 
ing the change in the volume of new unemployment (initial claims) and the 
number of persons unemployed and eligible for benefits (insured unemploy- 
ment) from week to week, and by State. While some adjustments are now 
made in the raw count of claims-taking transactions, the present weekly series 
tend to be influenced in certain weeks of the year by special administrative and 
other factors which distort week to week changes, and make it difficult to state 
the significance of trends for these weeks. 

Trends in insured unemployment are disturbed by new benefit years, re- 
scheduling in the filing of claims because of holidays, filing of claims for more 
than 1 week of unemployment in some States, and other administrative ar- 
rangements which permit delayed filing. Holiday rescheduling, in particular, 
may distort week-to-week and State-to-State comparisons of insured unemploy- 
ment for as much as 8 consecutive weeks. While adjustments to eliminate 
the arbitrary effects of holidays (or other large-scale rescheduling) would re- 
quire additional reporting, the required data to make estimates could be obtained 
at the local and State office level. The subcommittee recommends that report- 
ing procedures be adjusted so that data on insured unemployment measure (as 
nearly as possible) the volume of such unemployment during the week of refer- 
ence, rather than the volume of claims filed during the following week, as is the 
current practice. 

The present data on initial claims, similarly, are disturbed by the piling up 
of new claims which do not represent new periods of unemployment, at the time 
when a new benefit year begins under the applicable State law. This distor- 
tion—especially marked in States with a uniform benefit year—results from 
the filing of initial claims by persons who have previously exhausted benefits 
or though currently unemployed have been unable to claim benefits until the 
start of the new benefit period. The subcommittee recommends that reporting 
procedures and definitions be adjusted so far as possible, to eliminate (or report 
separately) those initial claims which actually represent new benefit years for 
persons previously unemployed, rather than a real increase in new unemploy- 
ment. 

Where the filing of an initial claim has been delayed for personal reasons, in 
contrast to delays due to administrative practices, it appears desirable to count 
such claims at the time filed. The current claim does in fact represent the 
beginning of a series of claim transactions instituted by an individual's action 
in contrast to the arbitrary timing of new benefit years. 

Analysis of trends could be improved by the publication of seasonally adjusted 
series and the presentation of weekly data in ways which would permit more 
meaningful comparisons. This seems advisable because many of the factors 
which make for apparent discontinuity in weekly trends are in fact repetitive 
from year to year. The Bureau of Employment Security has developed a monthly 
seasonal index, for the national insured unemployment total, based on average 
weekly claims during the month and is providing assistance to the States in de- 
veloping similar indexes on a State basis. The subcommittee considers it desir- 
able, as soon as the necessary developmental work can be completed, to publish 
seasonally adjusted monthly data both for the Nation and for individual States. 
A seasonally adjusted weekly index would also appear to be desirable. Methods, 
it is realized, would have to be developed to take into account adequately differ- 
ences caused by the timing of holidays or other factors in any given week in any 
year as compared to earlier years. Similar adjusted indexes for initial claims, 
though they present additional problems, also are desirable. Work on seasonal 
adjustments should be carried on concurrently with efforts to eliminate distor- 
tions introduced by administrative factors. Seasonal factors for any series would 
have to be changed as adjustments are made for benefit years, holidays, ete. 

Publication of more extensive comparisons of the current volume and trend in 
claims with previous years is another approach which would increase the useful- 
ness of the claims data. For example, each week the major national totals for 
the preceding 3 to 4 weeks along with the comparable weeks last year and 2 years 
ago could be presented in summary form. Aggregate and percentage changes 
from similar weeks in earlier years would afford a better basis for taking into 
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aecount repetitive movements and their approximate magnitude each year. 
While such data are already available, comparisons are made difficult because 
data for earlier years are not easily accessible in published form. 

3. Current and future research recommendations—(a) Measure and evaluate 
the effect of coverage limitations, benefit erhaustions, disqualifications, and differ- 
ing State laws, etc.—Funds for studies of these factors have been requested by 
BES and limited funds have been provided in the Bureau's budget for the current 
fiscal year. The subcommittee believes that such studies will be of great value in 
interpreting the BES series and their relationship to current population survey 
data on unemployment. The subcommittee suggests that special emphasis be 
given to studies of the effect of benefit exhaustions. Because the relative and 
absolute importance of the above factors vary greatly from State to State, there 
is a need for quantitative evaluation of State differences so that more meaning- 
ful analysis can be made of the level and changes in insured unemployment. 

(b) Develop more detailed information on characteristics of the insured unem- 
ployed.—The subcommittee concurs with the comments and suggestions it has 
received relating to the need for more detailed information on the characteristics 
of the unemployed—their occupation, industrial attachments—and their pattern 
of employment and unemployment as indicated by the length or frequency of 
spells of employment and unemployment over time. 

The CPS provides fairly extensive information on the characteristics of the 
unemployed for the Nation as a whole, but for some important characteristics 
such as occupation and industry attachment results have been limited because 
of the sample size. For a large and important segment of the unemployed, 
significant additional data could be provided by regular studies of a sample of 
the insured unemployed. BES has initiated, for the country as a whole, a study 
of unemployed claimant characteristics using a 1-percent sample of all claimants. 
The subcommittee believes that this project should be pushed ahead, not merely 
as a source of information on the characteristics of the unemployed, but also 
as a research tool for evaluation and interpretation of methodology. This type 
of survey should also be extended to provide information for the individual 
States. 

(c) Determine the feasibility of measuring in each State the volume and rate 
of unemployment among persons who have been employed in covered industries 
regardless of current benefit status.—BES publishes weekly the rate of insured 
unemployment to covered employment for each State and the Nation as a whole. 
These data are the only source providing comparative statistics on the incidence 
of unemployment in all States. The number of insured :nemployed in the ratio 
is for the latest week available; while the base, covered employment, is a monthly 
average for the latest 12-month period for which data are available from employer 
quarterly contribution reports. Covered employment lags the insured unemploy- 
ment data by 6 to 9 months. 

Differences in State laws and procedures, and other limitations (as described 
above) make insured unemployment rates among the States especially difficult 
to analyze. An estimate in each State of all unemployed persons who have 
previously been employed in covered industry regardless of current benefit 
status would present a broader and a more realistic measure of covered unem- 
ployment and provide meaningful rates for interstate comparisons. The feasi- 
bility of providing such estimates, however, is still uncertain because of the 
difficulty of determining accurately unemployment among persons not receiving 
unemployment benefits. Since there is an unquestioned need for more complete 
and comparable data and rates for each State, the subcommittee recommends 
that research to determine the possibility of making reliable estimates of unem- 
ployed nonbenefit recipients previously employed in covered industries be pursued 
with greater resources. 

The subcommittee also suggests that BES reexamine and reevaluate the calcu- 
lation and definition of covered employment as used in obtaining rates of 
unemployment. An estimate of covered employment for a time period closer 
to the one used for insured unemployment may provide better rates than avail- 
able by current procedures. If, as has been suggested, 2 broader measure of 
unemployment from covered industries can be developed for each State, then 
the appropriate base for determining rates of unemployment would be a total 


of covered employment and the estimate of unemployment from covered 
industries. 
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Summary of subcommittee recommendations 


1. The subcommittee recommends that the BES compile and publish a separate 
series each week on weeks of total unemployment (excluding weeks of partial un- 
employment) as well as a combined total for insured unemployment. The addi- 
tional series would provide a measure unaffected by persons who worked part of 
the week. 

2. The subcommittee recommends that, insofar as possible, procedures be 
adjusted to permit more valid time-period comparisons, in particular to eliminate 
disturbances caused by holidays in delaying the filing of claims, and the effects 
of new benefit years in causing the piling up of claims which do not represent 
new unemployment. The subcommittee also considers it desirable, as soon as 
the necessary developmental work can be completed, to publish seasonally 
adjusted monthly data both for the Nation and for individual States. Publica- 
tion of more extensive time-period comparisons in current reports is also 
suggested. 

3. The subcommittee recommends current and future research in order to— 

(a) Measure and evaluate the effect of coverage limitations, benefit 
exhaustions, disqualifications, and differing State laws, etc. ; 

(b) Develop more detailed information on characteristics of the insured 
unemployed ; 

(c) Determine the feasibility of measuring in each State the volume and 
rate of unemployment among persons who have been employed in covered 
industries regardless of current benefit status. 


PROPOSED RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE AMS Farm EMPLOYMENT SERIES 
Concepts 


As with the nonagricultural employment series, agricultural employment 
estimates are obtained through the establishment approach in which farms are 
the reporting units, and the population survey approach in which the person is 
the reporting unit. The Agricultural Marketing Service utilizes the establishment 
reporting approach while the CPS uses the household survey technique. The 
CPS series on agricultural employment is available only for the United States as 
a whole. The AMS series is available for nine geographic divisions of the 
country, as well as for the United States as a whole, and for a much longer 
period for historical analysis. 

The AMS series on farm employment is intended to measure the number of 
farm jobs held by workers doing a specified minimum amount of farmwork, 
paid or unpaid, during the last week of each month. For hired workers, this 
minimum is 1 hour and for farm operators it is any work performed on one or 
more days of the week. Unpaid members of the operator’s family must put in 
at least 15 hours of work to be counted. There is no age limitation. 

In conformance with this concept, the AMS series has the usual double count- 
ing of persons associated with establishment-type reports. It is intended that 
persons working for more than one farm operator during the survey week would 
be counted on each farm on which they worked. In addition, some persons 
counted as working on a farm may also have worked more hours at a nonfarm 
job during the same week, Conceptually, any comparison with population-type 
estimates should show a difference in the level of agricultural employment. In 
practice, there is a further cause of difference, that is, the double counting on 
payroll reports associated with employee turnover during the survey week. 

Multiple jobholders are especially significant in agriculture. It is not un- 
common for seasonal workers employed in crews to work for several farm employ- 
ers during the week and they may even work on more than one farm in a single 
day. The other type of multiple employment in which one job is agricultural 
and the other nonagricultural has been increasing in importance in recent years. 
There has been an upward trend in the number of persons with nonagricultural 
jobs who live on farms. A large number of these persons spend most of their 
time on the nonagricultural job. The subcommittee recommends that efforts 
should be made to develop periodic measures of the amount of multiple jobhold- 
ing by farmworkers and of the number of farmworkers whose chief current 
activity is nonfarmwork, by means of supplementary CPS inquiries. 

Since children under 14 play an important part in certain types of agricultural 
operations, a count of this group should be continued. Separate estimates of 
children under 14 would be desirable but under present AMS operating condi- 
tions such estimates are impracticable. There are no benchmark data available 
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in the census or elsewhere covering each month of the year. One proposal is 
that a question be added to the present schedule to separate children under 14 
and that children under 14 as a percentage of total family workers be computed. 
Such a procedure would be of doubtful value since most reports for large 
southern plantations are made by plantation operators, and it is doubtful 
that information on age of children of sharecroppers could be reported. This 
group is quite important. The more practical alternative is for the CPS to ob- 
tain periodic.ily information on farmwork of children under 14—or possibly of 


children 10 to 14 years of age—to be used in work on reconciliation of the 2 
series. 


Comparability 


The publication of different official estimates of farm employment, namely 
the CPS and AMS series, leads to many questions of comparability. It is diffi- 
cult to explain to the public two estimates which differ widely in level even 
though they measure somewhat different things and may each serve better some 
special purposes. This problem would be less serious if sufficient data were 
available to explain and reconcile the differences. 

The subcommittee has given consideration to a proposal that the AMS use 
the CPS national total and publish regional and State estimates adjusted to 
that total. The problem of adjusting the AMS total to the CPS total would 
require measurement of the differences between the series at frequent in- 
tervals, perhaps even monthly for 1 year and less frequently thereafter. The 
highly seasonal character of agricultural employment would make this neces- 
sary. The proposal would almost certainly require expansion of the CPS sample 
to include additional agricultural areas to reduce sampling errors. ; 

Even after adjustments were available on a national or regional basis, the 
adjustment of State totals would still be involved. A national or even a re- 
gional adjustment would not be directly applicable to individual States. The 
necessary adjustment ratios are likely to differ sharply from State to State in 
many instances. Thus it appears to the subcommittee that the technical prob- 
lems of adjusting regional or State farm employment estimates based on es- 


tablishment reports to the census series at the United States level make this 
proposal not now feasible. 


Timing 


The AMS series is tied to a week just before the end of the month in con- 
trast with the CPS and BLS employment reports which use a period at ap- 
proximately the middle of the month. Since the data are collected on a schedule 
which is primarily used for other purposes, it is not feasible at present to 
change the timing of the collection of data. It would be possible to change the 
wording on the schedule to ask for employment earlier in the month. Such a 
change might introduce bias either through faulty memory or a tendency of 
the respondents to disregard the specified period and report for the most re- 
cent week. The subcommittee recommends that a test be made of the signif- 
icance of these two possible sources of bias, before a change in the wording is 
suggested. The subcommittee further recommends that if AMS data are ever 
collected on a separate schedule the reporting period be changed to correspond 
with the standard midmonth period established by the Budget Bureau. 


State estimates 


There is at present a strong demand for State estimates of farm employ- 
ment and this is likely to become greater. Letters received by the subcom- 
mittee underscore this need. As part of its procedure for estimating employ- 
ment for major geographic divisions, AMS now prepares State estimates on 
the basis of its present sample which it releases on request to Federal and 
State government agencies for administrative use only. In furnishing the State 
data for administrative use to a requesting agency, the AMS explains the limita- 
tions of these estimates. The deficiencies of the data are such that AMS does 
not approve public release of its State estimates. 

The need for State data on agricultural employment trends is great. Under 
the existing and immediately foreseeable situation there is no practical alterna- 
tive to obtaining such data through the establishment reporting techniques used 
by the AMS. It is recommended that AMS request funds to develop further 
its work on agricultural employment statistics so as to permit the regular pub- 
lication of State estimates, at least for important agricultural States. 
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Censuses of agriculture 


The subcommittee wishes to call attention to the collection of farm employ- 
ment information on the schedule of the Censuses of Agriculture. These cen- 
suses provide necessary benchmark data for the AMS employment series and 
provide to State agencies data needed for analysis and estimates for areas at 
and below the State level. Also, it is only through such census operations that 
it is possible to cross-relate farm employment data with various characteristics 
of the farms (such as type, size, tenure, value of sales, etc.) and with wage 
rates paid by States and economic areas within States. In such census opera- 
tions the full advantages are possible of cross-relating the establishment re- 
ported employment with other important factors and of having the information 
in great geographic detail. While agricultural employment data are obtained 
in the decennial population census through the household approach in the same 
geographic detail as in the approach of the agricultural census, the population 
census data do not permit the cross-classification with farm characteristics. 
The subcommittee, therefore, recommends that the agricultural censuses con- 
tinue to obtain information on farm employment and farm wage rates. 


Conclusion 


The subcommittee in its recommendations recognizes that the present AMS 
series on farm employment represents about all that can be done with the 
current facilities. As employment data are now collected on a schedule which 
is used mainly for other purposes, there is little possibility of any substantial 
change. Timing and space for questions hinge upon demands for items other 
than farm employment. 

In addition to data on farm employment, agricultural economists have indi- 
cated their needs for information on labor input, which would require informa- 
tion on hours worked. Along with information on farm employment and hours 
worked, it would be desirable to secure at the United States and major region 
level certain information on type and size and other characteristics of the farm 
so as to enable tabulations and analysis for “industrial” subgroupings in agri- 
culture. (This was done in the enumerative survey program on farm employ- 
ment and wages conducted by the BAF in 1945-48.) 

An agricultural employment series based on the concept of number of farm 
jobs, but limited in scope (not differentiated by type of farm nor estimated 
separately by States) does not provide much information not available from other 
sources. The advantages of the establishment approach cannot be realized if 
a few overall employment totals are the only result. Development of farm 
employment estimates—by State and area, by type of farm, by size of under- 
taking, ete.—and supplementation with other items of information, such as hours 
worked, provide the principal advantages of the establishment approach. The 
establishment report technique is capable of meeting such data needs, on a cur- 
rent basis, relatively inexpensively. Securing such information requires an ex- 
panded survey program designed primarily for this purpose rather than utilizing 
a few questions in a schedule designed primarily for other purposes. 

Because of the importance of information on employment trends in agriculture 
and on conditions within agriculture associated with these trends, the subcom- 
mittee believes that the Department of Agriculture should seek more resources 
to improve its sample and expand its work in this field in order to develop State 
estimates of farm employment and to provide information by type of farm. The 
Department might start by providing estimates on this basis for selected impor- 
tant agricultural States. In addition to more resources, a separate question- 
naire specifically designed to obtain employment and related information will 
probably be required. 


Summary of subcommittee recommendations 


1. AMS should request funds to develop further its work on agricultural 
employment statistics so as to permit the regular publication of State estimates 
to obtain information on labor input, to permit subgroupings by type of farm 
and other pertinent characteristics. An expanded sample and probably a sepa- 
rate questionnaire specifically designed to obtain employment and related infor- 
mation will be required. 

2. Efforts should be made to develop periodic measures of the amount of 
multiple jobholding by farmworkers and of the number of farmworkers whose 
chief current activity is nonfarmwork, by means of supplementary CPS in- 
quiries. Such information would throw light on employment practices in agri- 
culture as well as provide a measure of some of the difference between the AMS 
and CPS series. 
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3. Periodic information should be obtained by CPS on farmwork of children 
under 14 years of age to provide information of interest on its own account and 
to be used in explaining differences in level between the AMS and CPS series. 

4. Consideration has been given to a proposal that AMS adjust to the CPS 
national level and publish State and regional estimates adjusted to that level. 


Because of the technical problems involved, the subcommittee regards this pro- 
posal as not now feasible. 


5. AMS should explore the feasibility of changing its reporting week to corre- 
spond with the standard midmonth week established by the Bureau of the Budget 
to improve comparability with other series. 

6. In order to provide benchmarks for the recommended employment statis- 
tics program, agricultural censuses should continue to obtain information on 
farm employment and farm wage rates. 

Mr. Bowman. I cannot do justice to the complexity of the subject in 
a few sentences, but I will highlight the principal recommendations : 

With regard to the Current Population Survey, the interim report 
includes a proposal that, as soon as feasible, persons on temporary lay- 
off and persons waiting to start a new job be counted as unemployed, 
rather than as “with a job but not at work” within the employed 
category, as at present. 

A series of tests and experiments of other changes in classification 
still under consideration is recommended, together with a number of 
proposals for the collection of additional information and for special 
surveys and research which would improve our understanding of the 
workings of the labor market and of the relations among the various 
employment and unemployment series. 

Most of the recommendations concerning the Current Employment 
Statistics series issued by the BLS involve recommendations for addi- 
tional information or improvements, such as the recommendation for 
a series on man-hours worked in addition to the present series on man- 
hours paid for; and the recommendation that Government employ- 
ment—National, State, and local—be subclassified by industrial 
activity. 

Recommendations with regard to unemployment-insurance statistics 
deal with various aspects of the problem of shaping administrative by- 
product statistics to reflect current economic conditions as well as 
possible. 

Finally, with regard to the Farm Employment series prepared by the 
Agricultur al Marketing Service, the interim report recommends con- 
siderable strengthening of this activity to permit State estimates of 
farm employment and some information by type of farm. The report 
recognizes that this recommendation would require that considerably 
more funds be devoted to this purpose. 

I would prefer, in the rest of my remarks, to deal, not with the 
sspecific recommendations made in the interim report but rather 
with a more fundamental issue which appears to me to be basic in 
considering the whole range of recommendations. That. is the ques- 
tion of why we have and need more than one series on employment and 
unemployment statistics. 

In the United States the public relies on statistics to a much greater 
degree than in any other country in the world. This public interest 
in statistics is valuable for it leads to forthright criticisms and de- 
mands for improvement that may be temporarily embarrassing, but 
account in the long run, I believe, for our preeminence in this field. 

We would not wish, nor would it be tolerated by the users of statis- 
tics, simply to add a footnote to our current statistics, stating with 
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frank brevity, “All these figures do not agree.” The American people 
want to know why the figures do not agree, and by how much they do 
not agree, and why can’t they agree. It seems to me that some forth- 
right discussion of these issues might be helpful. 

To open the subject from the viewpoint of employment and unem- 
ployment statistics, I should like to quote one paragraph from the 
introduction to the interim report of the Review of Concepts Sub- 
committee : 


Throughout the review the subcommittee has kept in mind the desirability of 
furthering comparability and facilitating reconciliation of the various series. 
At the same time the subcommittee has had to acknowledge the limitations, 
deriving from the nature of the sources of data, in pursuing comparability and 
reconciliation. It has appeared to the subcommittee on balance that it is 
often more important to exploit the advantage of household, establishment, or 
administrative reports, in the interests of the diverse data obtainable, rather 
than to make comparability an overriding objective. It has not appeared that 
any one series can serve all needs. 

This viewpoint is also held by some users of the statistics, as illus- 
trated in the following quotation from an editorial in the Journal of 
Commerce, August 25, 1955: 

Any attempt to correct the discrepancies between the series by forcing them 
too far into the same conceptual mold would appear unwise, as it would sacri- 
fice valuable information available through the differing concepts of the separate 
Series. 

Uses of various series on employment and unemployment statistics 
What are these needs that require more than one series? Let me 
summarize them briefly. Fora more detailed description of the series, 
their uses and limitations, I refer you to the joint committee’s own 
publication, Descriptive and Historical Supplement to Economic Indi- 
cators, which we have recently helped the committee to bring up to 
date. 

Information on the employment-unemployment situation is used in 
four principal ways: 

1. As current economic indicators: This is the use of primary con- 
cern to this subcommittee, I believe. The series are also used as : 
general indicator of current economic conditions by the Council of 
Economic Advisers, other governmental bodies, and many groups and 
individuals among the general public. 

2. In general manpower analysis: As a guide to “manpower” policy 
in combating unemployment, in determining military manpower 
policies, in developing additional sources of labor during emergency 
periods, and in gaging the role of self-employment in the economy, 
tuber’ force information is used by the Labor Department, Selective 
Service, the Defense Department, ‘the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
the Agriculture Department, citizen groups advising these agencies, 
various academic and private research groups. 

3. In industry plans and operations: Employment and related 
hours and earnings information is used in the analysis of business con- 
ditions in particular industries for business planning, for collective- 
bargaining purposes, for measuring productivity, to study labor 
utilization, and for mobilization planning. Government statistical 
agencies use detailed employment, hours and earnings estimates in 
preparing other current indicators—two-fifths of the monthly Fed- 
eral Reserve Board indexes of production make use of BLS man-hour 
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series and most of the current trend in the wages and salaries com- 
ponent of the national income estimates comes from the same source. 

4. In unemployment insurance and employment service adminis- 
tration: Employment and unemployment information is used in con- 
nection with the operation of the State employment security agencies 
by indicating the scope of the programs, in administrative planning, 
in determining workloads and measuring performance. 

Sources of current statistics: These needs can be met most ef- 
ficiently and at lowest cost by making use of a variety of sources. 
Such a diverse system of employment intelligence serves more uses 
than any single source of information could possibly do and ac- 
complishes this objective at a much lower overall cost than would be 
possible if reliance were placed on only one—greatly expanded— 
source. 

Historically, the first kind of employment information to be de- 
veloped was that which relies on reports prepared from the payroll 
records of establishments. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics first started regular monthly col- 
lection of information on employment, hours, and earnings in 1915, 
and has since expanded the Current Employment Statistics estimates 
to cover all nonagricultural employment. 

The farm-employment series of the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice is similar, conceptually. Employment estimates based on payroll 
reports are a major source of current economic indicators, the primary 
source for meeting information required in planning and operating 
business enterprises, and useful in meeting some of the needs of the 
State employment security agencies for information. 

Obtaining reports directly from business establishments is the only 
effective way to obtain consistent monthly estimates for particular 
industries on employment, hours, and earnings. This is also an eco- 
nomical system for obtaining information on employment trends 
within each State or for metropolitan areas on a current basis. Em- 
ployment, hours, and earnings data, all coming from payroll records, 
are consistent with each other and averages can be computed. Ac- 
curate information on industrial activity is easily available, per- 
mitting a large number of detailed estimates for many different in- 
dustries to be computed. 

Note that these series cannot meet all the needs for labor-force 
analysis nor all the demands for current economic unemployed indi- 
cators because no count of the unemployed is obtained; coverage of 
employment is restricted to establishment payrolls, so that the self- 
employed, domestic servants, and unpaid family workers are ex- 
cluded; and, finally, it is not practicable to expect employers to re- 
port on the personal characteristics of their workers. 

A second source was developed during the great depression when 
it became obvious that a count of jobs held, as reflected in payroll 
records, could not meet all the demands for employment information. 
Of paramount importance, a count of the unemployed was wanted, 
and a comparable employment count which could be added to unem- 
ployment to give the total number of persons in the labor force. 

The monthly Current Population Survey, now taken by the Census 
Bureau, was developed to meet these needs. This survey, based on 
a relatively small sample of households, is used as a major source for 
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current economic indicators, is the primary source of information in 
analyzing the labor force, and is useful in evaluating unemployment 
insurance coverage, the last use mentioned above. 

Given the limited coverage of the present unemployment insurance 
system, direct questioning of the population is the only effective way 
to obtain information on total unemployment and on fluctuations in 
the size and composition of the total labor force. All segments of 
the labor force are represented in the sample. Each person is counted 
only once—classified by his most important activity. 

Before this source of information was developed, unemployment 
estimates were obtained by subtraction of payroll employment figures 
from a “guesstimated” work force, leading to a variety of unemploy- 
ment estimates that differed by millions and proved acutely embar- 
rassing to the Federal Government. 

Additional information on personal characteristics—such items as 
age, sex, color, marital status, number of children in the home, school 
attendance—are easily obtained in household interviews. Knowledge 
of these classifications in relation to employment status is especially 
important for analyzing the labor force. 

Note that a household sample does not meet industry’s need for 
detailed information in planning and operating business enterprises. 
Two reasons account for this: It is not feasible to collect detailed 
industry or earnings information from housewives—who as a rule 
do not have sufficiently precise information—and a sample large 
enough to provide estimates for a large number of industries and 
areas wouht be prohibitively expensive. 

The unemployment insurance records themselves provide the third 
and last source of current statistics I wish to mention. These are, 
of course, the primary source for meeting the fourth need I described, 
the administration of the unemployment insurance programs, but they 
are also useful as current economic indicators. 

Insured unemployment figures, although covering only part of the 
unemployed, are useful because they are timely, being collected on a 
weekly basis, and because they provide information on changes in 
unemployment in States and local areas for important sectors of the 
economy. 

Their usefulness as economic indicators is limited by coverage and 
administrative factors, in accordance with the terms of the individual 
State laws. However, the published figures are practically free of 
cost since most of the data are compiled for administrative purposes 
anyway. 

CONCEPTS 


It is evident from this brief description that the concepts on which 
each series is based vary, primarily reflecting the differing sources of 
the data. Such differences in concept not sad cause differences in the 
level of the estimates at any particular time, they also may cause differ- 
ences in seasonal changes or in the extent of cyclical fluctuations. 

Even were the concepts to be identical, anyone familiar with the 
problems of measurement would be greatly surprised if information 
collected from such widely differing sources, by such different methods 
and with such dissimilar ends in view should not differ considerably 
upon occasion. Because of the interest in the reasons for these differ- 
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ences, I am submitting a statement, “Differences in Concepts and 
Measurement Procedures and How They Affect Current Series of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Statistics.” 

(The above-entitled statement is as follows :) 


DIFFERENCES IN CONCEPTS AND MEASUREMENT PROCEDURES AND 
HOW THEY AFFECT CURRENT SERIES OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Statement prepared by the Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, 
with the advice and assistance of the Agricultural Marketing Service, the Bureau 
of the Census, the Bureau of Employment Security and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, for the Hearings on Employment and Unemployment Statistics be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics, Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, November 1955 


Differences in the statistics on employment and unemployment are related, in 
part at least, to differences in concepts. Such conceptual differences may affect 
the general level of the series, the month-to-month change, or both. The monthly 
changes may differ in accordance with some discernible differences in seasonal 
pattern, repeated year after year, or they may be affected by cyclical changes in 
economic activity as these are related to conceptual differences. 

Other differences in the statistics may be caused by estimating and measure- 
ment procedures and problems. Such differences may be consistent over time, 
or they may be erratic, such as the chance fluctuations due to sampling variability. 

The following statement attempts to summarize the leading causes of difference, 
both conceptual and procedural; to indicate orders of magnitude where enough 
is known to permit such indications; to relate these conceptual differences to 
known patterns of the statistics; and, clearly labeling them as conjectural, to 
offer some additional speculations on possible reasons for differences. 

The present programs for expansion and improvement of employment and un- 
employment statistics now underway at the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of 

tmployment Security and the Bureau of Labor Statistics give promise of casting 
additional light on these differences, and, hopefully, of eliminating some of them 
in the future. 


I. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE BLS AND CPS EMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES 


A. COVERAGE 


The Census Bureau’s current population survey includes the self-employed, 
domestics, and unpaid workers in family operated enterprises, none of whom are 
eovered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics series on employees in nonagricultural 
establishments. When these groups, which total about 8.5 million at the present 
time, are subtracted from the CPS estimate of nonagricultural employment, an 
estimate of wage and salary employees of generally comparable coverage to the 
BLS series (except for age) is obtained. The CPS series covers workers 14 years 
of age and over; the BLS series has no age cutoff. Possibly one-quarter to one- 
half million children ages 10-13 work in nonagricultural employment at different 
seasons of the year. 


B. CONCEPTS 
1. Individuals versus jobs 


The CPS counts each worker once, and classifies him in accordance with his 
major activity, whether farm or nonfarm; the BLS reports are essentially a 
count of the number of different nonagricultural jobs held, based on the payroll 
records of nonfarm employers. This conceptual difference leads to the following 
differences in the series: 

(a) Difference in level.—Insofar as 1 person holds more than 1 nonagricultural 
job during the same pay period, either simultaneously or consecutively, the BLS 
level will be higher; insofar as 1 person holds an agricultural job and a non- 
agricultural job at the same time and the CPS classifies him in agriculture as 
his major activity, the BLS level will be higher. 

The Bureau of the Census has conducted occasional studies in the past, at- 
tempting to measure multiple jobholding, but they have not been completely satis- 
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factory. They have indicated that the number of persons with 2 or more jobs 
during a reporting period has ranged between 1% and 2 million. Possibly three- 
fourths of a million to a million of these might be persons holding two or more 
nonagricultural wage and salary jobs. (A more recent and more intensive 
experimental study specifically directed to farmwork and using a more elab- 
orate approach implied a considerably higher rate of multiple jobholding.) 

(b) Difference in seasonal movement.—Insofar as multiple jobholding is more 
frequent at certain seasons of the year than at other times, differences in month- 
to-month changes will occur. This is the explanation usually given for the fact 
that the BLS series typically rises sharply in December and falls by a large 
amount in January, whereas the CPS changes, although in the same direction, 
are much smaller. The taking of additional jobs at Christmastime by persons 
who are already employed, would be reflected in the one series, but not in the 
other. During the past 4 years, the November to December increase has averaged 
nearly 700,000 in the BLS series and about 250,000 in the CPS; the decline in the 
following month has on the average been about a million greater in the BLS 
series. Similarly, there may be seasonal fluctuations, possibly amounting to 
several hundred thousand workers, as persons who normally hold both agricul- 
tural and nonagriculaural jobs spend more time at one type of work one month, 
and the other type of work the following month, depending on the demands of the 
harvesting season. BLS would count such workers in their nonagricultural jobs 
each month, but CPS would classify them as nonagricultural workers one month, 
as farmworkers the next, or vice versa. This is frequently advanced as part of 
the explanation of why the census nonagricultural series declines relative to 
the BLS between August and September. 

(c) Differences in cyclical pattern.—Insofar as there are cyclical changes in 
the amount of multiple jobholding, either simultaneously or as a result of in- 
creased job turnover during a pay period, it is possible that this difference in con- 
cept may give rise to somewhat different cyclical patterns in the figures. Evi- 
dence on this point is almost nonexistent. The amount of multiple jobholding 
has not been measured frequently enough to provide any cyclical data; the BLS 
turnover figures, although they cast some light on part of this problem, are con- 
fined primarily to manufacturing and mining, about one-third of all nonagricul- 
tural employment. 


2. Treatment of persons on vacation 


The BLS includes persons on paid vacation in its employment estimates; the 
CPS includes in its employed total persons on vacation from their jobs, whether 
paid or unpaid, so long as they are not looking for work, and classifies such per- 
sons as “with a job, but not at work.” This difference is of importance primarily 
during the summer vacation period, affecting principally the month-to-month 
movements in the series: 

(a) Difference in seasonal movements.—Insofar as persons on unpaid vacation 
are reported as “with a job” in the CPS but are not included in the BLS payroll 
series, the movement in the two series would differ during the summer months, 
when vacations are important. The BLS series would tend to drop by the amount 
of unpaid vacation whereas the CPS series would show no change on this ac- 
count. In making comparisons of employment changes from winter lows to sum- 
mer highs, this factor must be kept in mind. The amount of unpaid vacation, 
though it is diminishing, is still considerable. Census estimates put the number 
of employed persons on vacation at close to 5 million in mid-July and past studies 
indicate that possibly as many as a million of these persons would not receive 
pay for the time away from the job. Many persons take vacations though they 
are not eligible for vacation pay, particularly when whole establishments close 
down for a vacation period; some extend their vacations beyond the period for 
which they are paid; and others (for example, married women) take unpaid 
time off to accompany the family head during his scheduled vacation period. 

(b) The special case of schoolteachers.—Conceptually, in the CPS school- 
teachers who lave contracts to return to work in the fall should be reported as 
“with a job but not at work” (on vacation) unless they were working at or look- 
ing for other jobs. In the BLS series, because some schoolteachers are paid 
throughout the year, but others are not reported on payrolls during the summer 
months, although they are presumably on paid vacation, estimates of the number 
of “regular” schoolteachers are added to the reported employment figures during 
the summer months. The effect of these conceptual differences is uncertain, al- 
though presumably the BLS series should be higher than the CPS on this account 
during the summer months. 
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(c) Differences in cyclical movement.—The effects of different treatment of 
unpaid vacations must be highly speculative. The relative amount of paid 
vacations may change during the course of the cycle, but whatever significantly 
or not, is not known. 


3. Other “with a job but not at work” groups 


In addition to persons on vacation, there are, at some seasons of the year, 
as many as 1.5 million persons not looking for work who report that they had 
jobs but did not work during the survey week: persons whom Census classifies 
in the “with a job but not at work” group. BLS would count such persons as 
employed if they were being paid for the time off, but otherwise would exclude 
them : 

(a) Differences in level_—The BLS series would be lower than the CPS series 
insofar as such persons were not paid for the time off. 

(b) Differences in seasonal movement.—Absences from work because of illness 
and bad weather increases in the wintertime; temporary layoffs with definite 
instructions to return within 30 days show little seasonal variations; persons 
waiting to start new jobs within 30 days increase toward the close of the school 
year. Estimates of totals for these groups, both paid and unpaid, are presented 
each month in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force; estimates of the number 
of workers on unpaid vacation have been made most recently in July 1951 when it 
was estimated that about one-third of the nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers not at work on account of illness were on paid leave ; almost none of the 
remaining groups received pay while not at work. 

(c) Occasional differences—Important major strikes are reflected by differ- 
ences in the series. Strikes show up as declines in the BLS series, since the 
strikers would not be on established payrolls; such persons would be reported 
as “with a job but not at work” under the employed category of CPS unless they 
were seeking other work. This factor, for example, accounts for a large part 
of the difference in the two series in July 1952, at the time of the strike in the 
steel industry. 


4. Difference in the timing of the survey week 

The BLS series specifies that reports from employers should cover the pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month; the CPS, until July 1955, covered 
labor force activity during the week including the 8th of the month. Sometimes 
these periods were approximately the same, sometimes they differed. Since 
July, CPS has surveyed the week ending nearest the 15th. These differences in 
timing have been important in the past primarily at times of sudden changes 
in employment levels, particularly those associated with holiday changes, when 
one series might precede, the other follow, the holiday. Although seasonal 
adjustment of the series may take account of some of this, Easter is a particu- 
larly difficult period since it cannot be satisfactorily adjusted for, coming as it 
does at different periods from year to year. 


C. ESTIMATING PROCEDURES AND MEASUREMENT PROBLEMS 


1. Sampling and estimating procedures 


The CPS estimates are obtained through personal interviews with a sample 
of households, selected in accordance with a probability design. The sample 
returns are used to determine the distribution of the population by employment 
status within given age, sex, and color groups. As an early step in the esti- 
mating procedure, these distributions are then applied to independent estimates 
of the population for the current month, by age, sex, and color groups. These 
population estimates are built up from data from the latest decennial population 
census, projected forward by statistics on births, deaths, and migration since the 
census date. 

In the CPS series, the relative sampling error for the estimate of nonagricul- 
tural wage and salary workers is about 0.6 percent, or about 300,000 persons at 
present levels. This means that the changes are about 2 out of 3 that an esti- 
mate from the sample would differ from a complete census by less than this 
amount. This estimate of sampling error would be 600,000 persons if a confidence 
level of 19 out of 20 times is wanted. These estimates, of course, give only 
the possible range of sampling deviations from the true level; the precise amount 
of deviation at any given time is never actually known. Errors arising from 
the estimation of the current independent population control totals appear insig- 
nificant for the nonagricultural employment total. When the independent popu- 
lation estimates were projected from the 1950 rather than from the 1940 census 
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data, the estimate for total nonagricultural employment was raised by 150,000 
or about 0.3 percent. 

The BLS employment statistics are based on reports from a sample of estab- 
lishments among which large establishments predominate. Changes from one 
month to the next in the employment reported by the sample respondents are 
applied to benchmark totals based primarily upon tax returns made by employers 
under the State unemployment insurance systems supplemented by data from 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance program. These data represent 
nearly complete enumerations of employment in most industrial categories. 
Estimates for the remaining segments are obtained from the best available 
sources. 

Although the BLS sample design does not permit the computation of sampling 
error in accordance with probability formulas, it does provide for a check of the 
possible discrepancy between the current estimates and the benchmarks obtained 
from tax records, including discrepancies arising for other reasons than sampling. 
This check is now made annually. Since 1947, when the present procedure was 
adopted, the average discrepancy, thus measured, has been 0.6 of 1 percent. 
These checks have been based on comparisons made for the first quarter of each 
year, when the social-security benchmark information is most complete.’ 

Note that in comparing the overall levels of two series prepared on such dis- 
similar bases as the CPS and BLS estimates, that the possibility of error in the 
population census or the social-security benchmarks cannot be disregarded. The 
sampling error noted above for the CPS is a measure of the sampling variability 
as compared with a complete census count, using the same schedule, instructions, 
and interviewers. The BLS checks for discrepancies are against the benchmark 
which the sample is trying to estimate. There is no true total against which 
the accuracy of either can be measured. The tax data and the population totals 
are among the best statistical measures known, but they, too, are not perfect. 
Probably in either series the error caused by faulty totals is only a fraction of 
1 percent. This figure is speculative, however; there is some conjecture that 
uncertainties in these totals could lead at times to differences several times 
larger between the BLS and CPS series. 

2. Revisions 

The CPS estimates for 1953 were revised, after the new sample went into 
effect in 1954. The unemployment figures were revised by wedging back the 
January 1954, difference between the new and the old samples through September 
1953. The employment figures were revised by using the new estimating tech- 
nique of averaging the independent month’s estimate with an estimate derived 
by applying the month-to-month change in that part of the sample which was 
surveyed in both months, to the final figure for the previous month. In general, 
CPS procedures call for no revisions after first publication. The BLS series 
are revised periodically to benchmarks. In recent years, this has been done 
annually, and, as a rule, differences between sample and benchmarks, after care- 
ful scrutiny of benchmarks for comparability in industrial classifications and 
other possible causes of inconsistency, are wedged backward to the time of the 
preceding benchmark. 


3. Response and reporting errors 

There are many possibilities for nonsampling errors which may arise in the 
measurement process. These are coming to be known as “errors of response” 
or “enumerative errors” in surveys based on personal visit, and are frequently 
called reporting errors in surveys based on mail canvass. The source of such 
errors may arise because of respondent inability or unwillingness to reply 
correctly, because of enumerator error or bias, or because of many possible 
sources of error in the questionnaire design, coding, and compilation process. 
Relatively little is known about such errors, but both BLS and Census are actively 
studying the major sources of such errors in their respective series, and are 
trying to control, and, if possible, measure the magnitude of such errors. 


1In a few industrial sectors, month-to-month movements of current estimates are, for 
budgetary reasons, not yet obtained by direct current reports from a sample of establish- 
ments. Monthly changes in these sectors have been based on trends from past data. 
Necessary adjustments are made at the time of adjustment to new benchmarks. This 
procedure can conceivably result in substantial error for a few individual industries, over 
a short interval, but has relatively little effect on the much larger nonfarm total. 
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4. Seasonal adjustments 


Many of the differences in the estimates, and particularly in the movements, 
can be eliminated by studying the seasonally adjusted series. However, two 
notes of warning: 

(1) Seasonal adjustments are approximations, must be interpreted cautionsly, 
particularly with regard to annual events which do not come at exactly the 
same time each year, such as Easter, and auto model changeover periods, and 
with regard to erratic events, such as strikes, floods, etc., which may blur 
the seasonal analysis; 

(2) Seasonal adjustments do not eliminate fluctuations caused by sampling 


variability or other procedural, response or reporting problems of measure- 
ment. 


Seasonal adjustments have not been published for CPS total employment figures 
because with the expansion to 230 sample areas in 1954, the seasonal pattern 
in the agricultural employment estimates appears to have changed, and it seemed 
better to wait a year to confirm the new pattern. The CPS seasonal adjustment 
for its unemployment figures (published) and its employment figures (unpub- 
lished) are still considered to be experimental. BLS is reviewing the seasonal 
factors developed by the Federal Reserve Board which it has adopted. 


Conclusion 


From the above, it is obvious that there are dangers in picking 1 or 2 isolated 
months to compare differences in movement between the 2 series. For many con- 
ceptual and measurement reasons, the amount of change, as well as the level 
of the figures, may differ; for these reasons, the 2 series may react to economic 
conditions with varying time lags. It is always possible to show disparities, by 
picking certain months; it is possible to show almost complete unanimity by 
picking other montks. In general, the series reflect the same economic conditions, 
and therefore move together. A better comparison, perhaps, can be made by 
taking quarterly or annual averages. 

It is obvious that neither series is as accurate or as consistent with our pur- 
poses, as at times we would like to have it, and further work needs to be done 
on both. Such work is now under way. To enable analysts to make comparisons 
more easily, the attached charts 1 and 2 show the series both seasonally adjusted 
and unadjusted, for the period 1947 to date. Table A presents annual averages 
from 1947 through 1954 and shows the seasonally adjusted monthly data for 
1954 through September 1955. 
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TaBLE A.—Hmployment of nonagricultural wage and salary workers, Bureau of 
the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics: 1947-55 


[Numbers in millions] 
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1 See text for discussion of reasons for this difference. 
2 Tentative revision. 

3 See text for effect of Easter holiday. 
4 Preliminary. 


II. DirFERENCES BETWEEN THE INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT Serres (BHS) AnpD THE 
Toran UNEMPLOYMENT Series (CPS) 


A. COVERAGE 


The CPS estimates of total unemployment include all civilians 14 years of 
age and older who did not work for pay or profit during the week but who were 
reported as looking for work. Persons who report that they would have been 
looking for work except that they were temporarily ill, they were waiting to 
be called back to a job from which they had been laid off for an indefinite 
period, or they believed that no work was available in their community or in 
their line of work, are also classified as unemployed. 

The Bureau of Employment Security publishes each week, figures on insured 
unemployment, compiled from the operating statistics of the State unemploy- 
ment insurance systems, including the Federal programs for unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans and Federal civilian workers, and the railroad un- 
employment compensation for veterans and Federal civilian workers, and the 
railroad unemployment insurance program administered by the Railroad “etire- 
ment Board. These figures indicate the number of persons claiming benefits 
under those programs for unemployment during the specified calendar week. 
In addition to the completely unemployed, they include persons claiming partial 
or part-total benefits for part-time work or earnings below a given minimum. 

Differences between the CPS data on total unemployment and the BES data on 
insured unemployment can be largely attributed to these differences in cover- 
ave. The BES series does not cover new entrants and many reentrants to the 
labor market, workers in certain industries or in some States in small firms. 
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The insured unemployment statistics also may exclude some jobless persons 
who are not receiving benefits because of insufficient wage credits, exhaustion 
of benefits, disqualifications, or because they have not yet applied. On the 
grounds of concepts, some differences arise because certain workers classified 
by CPS as employed—such as those on temporary (less than 30 days) layoff or 
those with below-minimum earnings—may be eligible to draw unemployment in- 
surance benefits and would appear in the BES insured unemployment series. 


B, OTHER DIFFERENCES 


The BES series is derived from administrative reports and, therefore, changes 
from week to week may reflect factors other than changes in economic condi- 
tions—occurrence of new benefit years or quarters, rescheduling of claims be- 
cause of holidays, and the like. On the other hand, they are based on complete 
counts of persons filing claims and are not subject to sampling variability. Small 
month-to-month changes in the CPS estimates cannot be interpreted because 
the indicated changes are within sampling variability which approximates 4 per- 
cent at a confidence level of 2 out of 3 times or 80,000 at present levels (160,000 
persons at a 19 out of 20 confidence level). More subtle differences also may 
arise because the BES reports are based on administrative determinations of 
eligibility, while the census data are derived from interviews between a census 
employee and the worker or a responsible member of his household. 


C. CHANGES IN INSURED AND TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Over the years, the two series have tended to move with substantially the 
same pattern (see charts 3 and 4 showing both seasonally adjusted and un- 
adjusted data). Some of the differences are eliminated when rough adjust- 
ments for comparability are made. These adjustments subtract from the CPS 
figures persons without work experience or whose last job was in a type of in- 
dustry not covered by unemployment insurance, and add persons on temporary 
(less than 30 days) layoff, many of whom are eligible for benefits. From the 
insured unemployment total, the estimated numbers drawing partial or part- 
total benefits have been subtracted, in order to exclude persons doing any work 
during the week. No adjustments can be made for the other sources of differ- 
ence (persons not eligible for benefits though previously employed in a covered 
industry, disqualifications, etc.). 

The adjusted figures in table B bring up to date the material originally 
furnished to the committee for its February 1954 hearings. It may be noted 
that the difference between the series is smaller in years of declining job oppor- 
tunities than in years of rapid recovery (1949 versus 1950; 1954 versus 1955). In 
less prosperous years, a relatively large part of the jobless group consists of 
workers laid off from industries, such as manufacturing and transportation, 
which are in the main covered by unemployment insurance. In periods of ex- 
panding job opportunities, on the other hand, an increasing proportion of those 
seeking work are women and others who have recently entered the labor mar- 
ket and are not eligible for benefits but are included in the CPS unemployment 
figures. Moreover, in the aftermath of a downturn, many jobless-covered work- 
ers have exhausted their benefit rights or have not built up sufficient wage credits 
in the previous year to qualify for unemployment insurance. 
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TABLE B.—Total unemployment (CPS) and insured unemployment (BES), 
original data and data roughly adjusted for comparability: 1947-55 


{Numbers in thousands] 
















Original data | Data adjusted for comparability ! 
Date Total | Insured Insured | Total Insured Insured 
| unemploy- | unemploy- | asa unemploy- | unemploy- asa 
| ment ment | percent | ment ment percent 
| (CPS) (PES)? | oftotal | (CPS) (PES) ? of total 
| | 
| | 
Annual average: | | | 
1947... 2, 142 | 1, 823 | 85.1 1, 672 1, 764 105. 5 
We AS sa | 2, 064 | 1, 480 | 71.7 1, 684 1, 419 84. 2 
iis ds see thik ates bel 3, 395 | 2, 656 78. 2 | 2, 818 | 2, 355 83. 6 
Ms De nirecinedngaiie panel 3, 142 1, 631 | 51.9 | 2, 441 1, 539 63.0 
1951 _.... i 1, 879 | 1,010 53.8 1, 513 929 61.4 
i ee ere 1, 673 | 1, 083 | 64.7 1, 391 995 71.5 
1963 3.....- ah wre eg eneebianaiince 1, 602 | 1, 060 66. 2 1, 367 | 955 69.9 
1954__- ‘ 3, 230 | 2, 048 | 63. 4 2, 735 | 1,915 70.0 
9-month average: | 
Peiccsccneae ols 3, 366 | 2, 167 | 64.4 2, 872 | 2,031 | 70.7 
1955__- cane 2, 766 1, 556 | 56. 3 2, 283 41, 447 63. 4 
Monthly data (CPS week): 
1954—January : 3, 087 2, 109 | 68.3 2, 766 1, 943 70. 2 
February 3, 670 2, 371 | 64. 6 3, 016 2, 231 74.0 
March.. 3, 724 2, 395 | 64.3 | 3, 164 2, 275 71.9 
Apri}... 3, 465 | 2, 365 | 68.3 3,077 | 2, 232 72.5 
May.. 3, 305 | 2, 315 70. 0 2, 948 2, 162 73.3 
June___- 3, 347 2, 151 64.3 2, 791 2, 004 71.8 
July _- 3, 347 | 2, 083 62. 2 | 2, 790 1, 949 69.9 
August 3, 245 1, 899 58.5 2, 644 1, 786 5 
September_. 3, 100 1,814 58.5 2, 652 1, 693 8 
October __- 2, 741 1, 621 59.1 2, 295 1, 501 4 
November 2, 892 1, 662 57.4 2, 346 1, 541 1. 7 
December _ ‘ 2, 838 1, 785 62.9 2, 328 1, 660 .3 
1955—January 3, 347 2,179 65. 1 2, 980 2, 034 3 
February -- 3, 383 2, 152 63. 6 2, 895 2, 030 1 
March..---. 3, 176 1, 940 61.1 2, 676 1, 837 6 
April... 2, 962 1, 706 57.6 2, 637 1, 586 l 
May... 2, 489 1, 450 58.3 2, 100 1, 333 5 
June__- 2, 679 1, 273 47.5 1, 992 1, 163 4 
July 2, 471 1, 255 50.8 1, 855 1, 159 5 
August 2, 237 1, O81 48.3 1, 726 996 7 
September -- 2, 349 964 44.9 1, 683 4881 3 

















1 Adjustments in CPS unemployment estimates consist of subtracting unemployed persons without 
previous working experience and those whose last job was in industry groups not covered by unemployment 
insurance, and of adding employed persons on temporary (less than 30-day) layoff, most of whom pre- 
sumably are eligible for unemployment benefits. Adjustment in PES series consists of subtracting those 
receiving partial or part-total benefits, who presumably are reported as working part time in the CPS 
series. 

2 1947 figures include new entrants to the labor force as a result of the servicemen’s readjustment allows 
ance program. Data for 1955 include Federal civilian employees filing for benefits under new program. 

3’ CPS estimates revised. 
4 September 1955 estimate is preliminary. 


III. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AMS ANnNpbD CPS ESstIMATES OF FARM EMPLOYMENT 














A. COVERAGE 


The Agricultural Marketing Service’s estimates of farm employment include 
farm operators and unpaid family workers (combined as “family labor’) and 
hired workers. These, with minor deviations regarding coverage of persons in 
certain nonfarm occupations who are working on farms, are the same groups 
covered as agricultural workers in the CPS. The CPS has an age cutoff in the 
rezular enumeration, covering only persons 14 years and over. AMS includes 
workers regardless of age. In agriculture, this difference is important, par- 
ticularly during cultivating and harvesting seasons. Occasional CPS surveys 
of children aged 6 to 13 indicate that nearly a million may be working on farms 
(including unpaid family work of 15 hours or more a week) at certain seasons 
of the year. 






B. CONCEPTS 













The AMS series is similar to the BLS nonagricultural employment series in 
that it is based on the concept of jobs reported by establishments, in this case, 
farms. Differences between the count of individuals and the count of jobs as 
described in the section comparing the BLS and the CPS are thus also of impor- 
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tance here, and in fact, some of them, because of the nature of agricultural em- 
ployment, are proportionately more significant. It is estimated, for example, that 
at least a quarter of a million persons, and, probably many more, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, hold more than one agricultural job during the same week, and 
thus would be included more than once in the AMS estimates. Persons who 
work in both agricultural and nonagricultural employment and worked more 
hours during the week at nonfarm work are classified in the CPS as working in 
nonagricultural employment, but by the AMS as working on a farm. The size of 
this group may range from one-half million to a million at different seasons of 
the year. 

The AMS specifies that the number of workers should be reported for the last 
complete calendar week of the month, not including the week which includes 
the last day of the month. The CPS in the past has covered the week including 
the 8th, and now refers to the week including the 15th. For a sector of the 
economy with such important seasonal changes as agriculture, this difference in 
timing can be very important. Furthermore, temporary weather conditions 
ean affect the level of one series, but their effects may have been dissipated by 
the date of reference of the other series. 


C. ESTIMATING PROCEDURES AND MEASUREMENT PROBLEMS 


The AMS estimates are obtained from reports made by a sample of farm 
operators, about 15,000 to 20,000 each month. The estimates are subject to 
bias since the mailing list is not a cross-section sample, and differential response 
of certain types of farm operators and undercoverage of curtain types of farms 
lead to biased results. AMS has computed adjustment factors to correct for 
these biases from benchmark data obtained from censuses of agriculture sup- 
plemented by data obtained from six enumerative surveys conducted during 
1945-48. 

Change in employment per farm is computed from the sample reports, and 
after adjustment, is then expanded to total employment estimates, by means of 
annual estimates of the number of farms in each State. Estimates are pro- 
vided for the Nation and for nine regions. This procedure does not lend itself 
to measures of sampling variability. 

The adjustment factors and the estimates of the number of farms in each State 
are revised periodically as new benchmarks are obtained and will be next 
revised when the results of the 1954 Census of Agriculture becomes available. 
The absence of more frequent benchmarks is a serious shortcoming of the AMS 
estimating procedure. 

The sampling variability of the CPS agricultural employment estimates 
amounts to about 4 percent, or about 300,000 at a confidence level of 2 out of 3, 
or 600,000 at a confidence level of 19 out of 20. The expanded CPS sample, 
by spreading into more areas, and including more households, will reduce the 
sampling error to about 3.2 percent (2 out of 3 times). 

With these differences in concepts and sample design, with the sampling 
variability of the CPS estimates and the unknown biases which may be present 
in the AMS series, together with the effects of the timing differences described 
above, it is obviously difficult to draw conclusions from comparison of changes, 
either month-to-month or year-to-year, between the AMS and CPS series. Never- 
theless, it does appear that the seasonal movements shown by the two series 
are somewhat Closer together since the expansion of the CPS sample in 1954 
from the old 68-area design to 230 areas. 
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CHART 2 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
NOT ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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CHART 4 
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Mr. Bowman. This statement not only outlines some of the major 
causes of difference, both those founded on concepts and those arising 
from the basically unlike measurement techniques, but also tries to 
indicate, wherever possible, some of the possible magnitudes involved. 
Considering the possible causes of discrepancies in the series, it is not 
the occasional athens but rather the general consistency over the 
years which is noteworthy. For easy comparison, the statement in- 
cludes charts and tables of some of the overall totals from 1947 to date, 
some of them adjusted for seasonal variation. 

Further progress in comparability: All these series are designed, 
among other purposes, to throw light on the general employment-un- 
employment situation, and in spite of occasional discrepancies, that is 
what they do. This is not to say that further work is not needed to 
attain even greater comparability, and to make the public more gen- 
erally aware of the reasons for and magnitudes of apparent incon- 
sistencies, insofar as these are based on real differences in concept. 

Further progress can be made primarily along three lines: 

1. By improving the individual series by more research and experi- 
mental work; enlarging the samples to reduce the effect of random 
fluctuations or to strengthen coverage in industries now inadequately 
covered; working to increase knowledge of response and reporting 
errors and improving controls over such errors. 

2. By developing techniques and special surveys which would 
quantify and explain some of the major differences among the series, 
and through more detailed analysis of the data contribute to better 
understanding of those conceptual differences it is felt desirable to 
maintain. 

3. By full discussion and continuing analysis of the meaning of the 
data, to persuade users and the public generally that reasonable differ- 
ences among the series are to be expected and are acceptable. 

The Congress granted funds to start work on talaohh of this program 
this fiscal year. The results, of course, are not yet available, but in 
what Mr. Burgess, Mr. Clague, and Mr. Goodwin will have to tell you 
about their present and future programs, you will get a picture of the 
progress which can be expected within a relatively short time. 

Still further suggestions for improvement and further research and 
experimental work will be found among some of the recommendations 
of the review of concepts subcommittee in their interim report. 

Costs of improved accuracy: How far should we go? This is 
always a problem which faces the Office of Statistical Standards in an 
acute form at this time of the year, just as it has faced the agency heads 
earlier, and will shortly face the Congress. The question is not only— 
is it worthwhile to spend more money to obtain a hoped-for increase in 
accuracy ? but also—is it more worthwhile to spend our limited funds 
making further improvements in employment and unemployment 
statistics, or to start or improve some other series ? 

As you well know, there are no automatic guideposts or standards for 
such decisions. We have these questions ever before us, and one of the 
most fruitful ways of working toward the answers is to discover in as 
much detail as we can just who uses the figures, for what purposes, and 
with what degree of accuracy in mind. 

Of course, uses vary, and the needs for accuracy vary widely, not 
only among the users, but also from time to time. At an expected 
turning point in economic affairs, attention is directed to these fig- 
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ures far more than at other time; a white light of public attention beats 
down upon them, and some of the resulting expectations of accuracy 
seem fantastic to the technical statistician. 

At other times, relatively little attention may be paid to them. In 
resolving such conflicting needs, the Office of Statistical Standards 
finds it most helpful to have the frank expression of opinion of the 
major users of the data, and that is why we welcome this subcommit- 
tee’s views on the necessary improvements which it wishes to see. 

It is unfortunately true that not only do further improvements cost 
money, but after a certain stage is reached, additional improvements 
cost. a considerable amount of money. 

For example, doubling the size and hence the cost of a probability 
sample does not result in proportionate gains in reliability; the 
sampling error is reduced by around 30 percent. Moreover, unless 

sufficient resources are also provided to assure effective control over the 
quality of expanded sample enumerations, the reductions in sampling 
error may be offset by increases in response errors. 

Even a camplete enumeration can sometimes provide less reliable 
results than a closely controlled sample survey. Expansions in the 
size of household or establishment samples may also reduce the speed 
with which current results are tabulated and released. Both accuracy 
and speed are important considerations, but how do we resolve the 
conflict that may arise between attainment of these separate objec- 
tives? Another type of improvement frequently demanded, that of 
increased detail, particularly geographic detail, may involve both 
increases in cost and in the time required to make the survey results 
pe 

I do not wish to leave with you the impression that I am satisfied 
with the present level of accuracy and amount of detail Ree ae, in the 
employment and unemployment statistics now available. Not only 
would additional characteristics of both employed and unemployed 
be extremely useful for many types of economic analysis, not only 
do additional types of information give promise of adding to our 
store of economic indicators, not only is there desire for greater detail 
or additional cross-classification as analytic tools, but there are areas 
in which the general aggregates now available are weak and thus at 
times inconsistent. 

In addition to the considerable program now under way for improy- 
ing and increasing our employment and unemploy ment statistics, 
there will be further i improvements and strengthening of individual 
series which I shall wish to recommend in the future. 

Such improvements must be planned and introduced with caution. 
To have a balanced program of statistics covering employment and 
unemployment we must give full consideration to alternative uses and 
sources; we must plant to obtain the maximum coordination of results 
consonant with exploiting the unique advantages of each source. This 
is not merely a matter of funds, but also a question of planning a well- 
articulated system of statistical intelligence. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boutiinc. Thank you, Mr. Bowman for a very informative and 
comprehensive statement. 

As I said at the beginning, I will have some questions on it. hut. f 
will reserve them, I think, until tomorrow afternoon. 

Thank you very much. 
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The next witness is Mr. Robert W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of 
the Census. 

Mr. Burocess. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. Conrad 

Taeuber, Assistant Director for Demographic Field, Bureau of the 
Census, and Mr. Morris H. Hansen, Assistant Director for Statistical 
Standards, Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. Botting. You may proceed as you wish, Mr. Burgess. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. BURGESS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE 
CENSUS 


Mr. Buresss. In response to the subcommittee’s request, we are 
submitting a description of the Census Bureau’s current program of 
employment and unemployment statistics, an outline and a summary 
of some of the statistical results secured, and a statement on recent 
and forthcoming improvements in that program. 


I. Descrrerion or CurrRENT PRoGRAM AND OUTLINE oF STATISTICAL 
REsvuutTs 


The current population survey of the Bureau of the Census was 
inaugurated primarily to secure a reliable general answer as to the 
extent of national employment, including self- employment, and of 
national unemployment. Since 1946 it has been recognized that some 
of these statistics would be helpful in implementing the Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. Another overlapping aim of the survey has 
been to keep up to date the types of information collected every 10 
years in the population and housing censuses—family statistics, per- 
sonal and family income, migration, ‘number of available vacant dwell- 
ing units, occupational characteristics of the population, and school 
enrollment and education, among others. 

The procedure used is to make a survey of a representative cross 
section of all households in the United States. This cross section of 
about 21,000 households in 3,500 clusters or segments is selected by 
scientific sampling methods. The basic method is to select a repre- 
sentative sample of counties and of small areas within the selected 
counties, and to canvass these small areas each month. This approach 
provides an up-to-date sample that reflects any movements or shifts 
of the population as they tale place. 

The strong points and the limitations of the results of the survey 
arise pretty directly from the nature of the procedures used. On the 
one hand, since the survey is based on representation of the entire non- 
institutional population aged 14 years and over, it covers agriculture 
and nonagricultural occupations, wage and salary workers as well as 
sel f- employed and unpaid family workers, and various types of com- 
munities. 

Since the basic data for individual persons are collected by inter- 
viewers paid by the Bureau and under its direct supervision and con- 
trol, and are compiled by the Bureau headquarters, results are on a 
consistent basis over the country, except for the residuum of inevitable 
errors. Results are also consistent over the years, except for oc- 
casional minor modifications of concept or proc ‘edure, of which care- 
ful record is maintained and which are noted in published reports. 
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Each individual is counted only once, in the activity at which he 
spent most time in the survey week. The resulting statistics on em- 
ployment, unemployment, and not-in-the-labor force reflect the estab- 
lished definitions and operating techniques, rather than vague or 
“commonsense” interpretations of these terms. For example, it is not 
correct to quote the figure for agriculture employment as giving the 
number of farmhands, since it includes the farmers. 

A retired statistician may refer to himself as “unemployed,” but 
he is not so classified in these reports unless he is currently seeking 
work. Our definition of “unemployed” takes in all not working but 
seeking work, and therefore the census total unemployed should not 
be quoted as a measure of those “able and willing to work.” 

The preceding comments indicate some of the strong points of the 
survey. On the other hand, certain limitations should be noted. As 
compared with a complete enumeration, the survey, since it is based 
on only a sample, is subject to sampling variation. Moreover, with 
a few exceptions, the present sample is not large enough to produce 
reliable results for cities or States; in fact, we have only recently be- 
come satisfied that results for the four major regions of the country 
are acceptable. 

Another limitation is that the industrial classification of individuals 
depends, in most cases, on the knowledge of the member of the famil 
interviewed, and therefore, is probably subject to a considerable likeli- 
hood of response error. 

The Bureau has attempted to meet a variety of needs within the 
realm of its labor force statistics. Perhaps the major orientation of 
the data is to provide current measures of level and of significant 
changes in the employment situation, and no doubt this is the principal 
interest of the committee at this time. The data have also been used 
widely, during periods of large-scale defense effort or of actual mobili- 
zation, as a basis for estimating manpower potentials under various 
assumptions. 

A third important use has been to give current information on some 
of the longer run socioeconomic developments—changes in age of en- 
trance of young persons into the labor force, the degree to which the 
rate of labor-force participation at older ages is changing, and trends 
in the participation of married women in the labor force in relation to 
the number of young children in their family. 

Finally, the labor force series is the only comprehensive source of 
information on groups of workers to whom special attention is directed 
from time to time—veterans, the self-employed, older workers, chil- 
dren who drop out of school, domestics, and numerous others. 

A number of detailed tables are presented in appendix A of this 
document, summarizing the data available from the current popula- 
tion survey on matters of most immediate concern to the committee. 
Various summary tables are included on trends in labor-force partici- 
pation and in employment and unemployment to illustrate the types 
of data available. Emphasis has been given to those subjects in which 
the committee has expressed particular interest, namely, data on the 
changing incidence of unemployment and underemployment and on 
the characteristics of persons who are unemployed or partially em- 
ployed during periods of different intensities of industrial activity. 
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A careful and detailed perusal of these tables will show that a large 
amount of significant statistical information has already been accu- 
mulated on these topics. 

Many of the tables are assemblies or summaries of monthly items 
appearing regularly or occasionally in the “Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force.” Other tables incorporate material available in the 
worksheets but seldom or never published because the monthly figures 
were of questionable significance because of large sampling variation. 

The quarterly or annual totals or averages have greater reliability 
and are useful. Since the present 230-area sample was introduced 
in early 1954, the information is statistically sounder. 

The following types of information are included: 

1. Labor-force participation, distributed by age, sex, color, type 
of area of residence. 

2. Employment distributed by class of worker, age, sex, color, hours 
of work per week, and agricultural and nonagricultural classifica- 
tion. 

3. Part-time employment, with analysis of the extent to which it 
is due to worker preference or to economic factors, and of the charac- 
teristics of various groups of part-time workers. 

4. Distribution of the unemployed by age, sex, color, marital status, 
period unemployed, and previous occupational and industrial attach- 
ment (with separate statistics for the long-term unemployed, those 
seeking work for 15 weeks or longer). 

5. Changes in these characteristics : 

(a) Over the long term. 
(6) Over the business cycle. 
(c) Seasonally. 

For purposes of illustration, attention is called to a few highlight 
items drawn from the tables. It is not feasible’ or appropriate at 
this time, of course, to include a full analysis of this material: 


A. LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND AGE 


Referring to table 1, the proportion of all males 14 years and over 
in the labor force (that is, either employed—including self- 
employed—or unemployed, or in the Armed Forces) has averaged 83 
percent or more in each year since the survey was started in 1940. 
For the groups aged 25 to 54, the annual labor-force participation 
rate has never been under 94 percent. The overall rate was brought 
down by the 14- to 19-year age group for whom the rate ran 50 per- 
cent and the age 65 and over group now running about 40 percent. 
These figures of course are for males. 

Additional light from a little different point of view is thrown on 
the relation of age to labor-force participation by a Census bulletin 
on employment based on the 1950 census. This bulletin shows that 
labor-force participation rates for white males exceeded 90 percent for 
urban residents aged 27 to 54, for rural nonfarm residents aged 27 to 
49, and for rural farm residents aged 20 to 59 years. 


B. UNEMPLOYMENT AND AGE 


The quarterly unemployment rates for men fluctuated in the period 
1948 through the third quarter of 1955 between about 2 percent in the 
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fourth quarter of 1952 and 7.5 percent in the first quarter of 1950 
(table 11). Typically, the rates for the 14- to 19-year-old group are 
the highest, with the 20- to 24-year-old group next. 

The rates found for the 65 years-plus group tend to be a little higher 
than to 24-to-44 and 45-to-64 group, but not as high as the rates for 
the younger groups. Rates for women follow a somewhat similar pat- 
tern at a lower level exc ept that the unemployment rates for the group 
65 and older are very low. That is to say, at those ages if women do 
not have jobs, they do not look for them. 


C. RECENT LABOR FORCE CHANGES 


Labor force growth has slowed perceptibly in recent years, but the 
total labor force has increased by the unusual margin of 114 million 
between the third quarters of 1954 and 1955 (table 1). Women have 
accounted for most of this increase. 


D. UNEMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Construction workers and farm wage workers characteristically 
show the highest unemployment rates of the major industrial cate- 
gories, a reflection of the long seasonal layoffs and relatively unstable 
job attachments in those fields (table 14). During the 1949 and 1954 
downturns, however, workers in manufacturing and closely allied 
industries such as mining and transportation experienced the sharpest 
increases in unemployment rates. 


E. PART-TIME WORK 


Throughout the postwar period the majority of persons working 
part time have not .been those affected by hours reductions but rather 
those who wanted only part-time work or who could not have worked 
longer hours because of personal or other noneconomic reasons 
(table 9). 


F. LONG-TERM JOBLESS 


A relatively large proportion of the long-term unemployed are men 
past middle age and persons previously employ ed in the mining and 
transportation fields, sectors of which have experienced long-term 
employment declines (tables 29 and 31). 


II. Recent IoprRoveMENTS IN Census Lapor Force STatistics 


The major improvements in the Census labor-force statistics since 
the July 1954 hearings of the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics 
are described below : 


NEW DATA 


1. Monthly statistics on part-time workers: From time to time, the 
Census Bureau has collected information on part-time workers ‘and 
their reasons for working less than full time, in order to distinguish 
between those who have suffered a reduction in hours of work as a 
result of business conditions and those working part time for other 
reasons. 

These surveys, which are conducted in conjunction with the Monthly 
Current Population Survey, were carried out on a quarterly basis 
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when need for such information was pressing. During 1954, the Bu- 
reau recognized that statistics on partial employment would have 
great usefulness on a current, monthly basis, and undertook to develop 
procedures for integrating the additional questions into the basic set 
of questions. Beginning in May 1955, information on part-time 
workers has been collected every month. It is published in the regu- 
lar current monthly report, the Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-57. 

As a result of this change, the monthly report provides a count of 
the number of persons who usually work ‘full time but who did not do 
so during the survey week for economic reasons, or for personal or 
other reasons, such as illness, vacation, et cetera. Also available now 
are currrent monthly data on the number of persons who usually work 
part time divided between those who prefer to do so and those unable 
to find full-time work. 

The distribution of these various groups of part-time workers by 
major industry group is also shown in this report. Special reports 
from time to time present other data on their personal characteristics, 
such as age, sex, color, and the specific reasons why they are not work- 
ing full time. 

Employment status of married workers: Regular publication on 
a monthly basis of the marital status of employed and unemployed 
persons was introduced in November 1954 in response to demands for 
further information on the characteristics of the unemployed. This 
information was formerly provided only once a year in connection 
with the detailed study of family characteristics and income, con- 
ducted every April. It is now possible to examine currently the inci- 
dence of unemployment for married men and women as compared 
with single persons, and to estimate the impact of employment cut- 
backs on persons with family responsibilities. 

3. Regional data: With the introduction of the present 230-area 
sample in February 1954, it became possible to make employment and 
unemployment estimates for the four major regions in the United 
States. These data have not been published regularly pending fur- 
ther evaluation of their reliability. On the basis of the experience 
since early 1954, it appears that the present regional estimates are 
suitable for publication and that they will form a useful series with 
the data that will become available from the forthcoming expanded 
sample (described later). 

Another area of improvement is timing of survey: In order to reduce 
the effect of difference in timing as a factor in differences between 
population survey data from the Bureau of the Census and establish- 
ment statistics from the Department of Labor, the reference period for 
the census survey was shifted to the calendar week ending nearest 
the 15th day of the month because this is more comparable to the ref- 
erence date for the Bureau of Labor Statistics series on employment 
in nonagricultural establishments; that is, the payroll period ending 
nearest the 15th. One result of this change is the removal from the 
census survey week of the Fourth of July and Labor Day, two major 
legal holidays that affected the data on hours worked during the week, 
as reported in the survey. 

Despite the fact that this means in some months that the survey is 
conducted a week later than formerly, the processing and analysis 
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have been so speeded up that there is no delay in publication. The 
complete data are released in the first week or 10 days of the following 
month, at the time of the joint press statement issued by the Secre- 
taries of Commerce and Labor. 

In order to do this, 4 to 5 days have been cut out of the schedule 
formerly required. 


SEASONAL INDEXES 


Sharp seasonal changes in employment and unemployment, asso- 
ciated with bad midwinter weather, the Christmas and Easter holi- 
days, the beginning and end of the school year, and the agricultural 
crop season have long been familiar to users of the monthly data. 
The development of seasonal adjustment factors has been undertaken 
in the past by the Census Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, and other users of the 
data, but no method was ever agreed upon for official publication 
because of the methodological problems and lack of agreement on 
techniques. Prompted by the need for seasonal adjustment expressed 
by the Council of Economic Advisers and other important users the 
Census Bureau has taken advantage of its high speed electronic com- 
puter to devise seasonal adjustments for the unemployment series that 
have been approved by an interagency technical committee sponsored 
by the Bureau of the Budgets 

Beginning in January 1955 the monthly report has contained a chart 
showing monthly figures for the unemployed together with a sea- 
sonally adjusted series. In addition an index of unemployment, sea- 
sonally adjusted (with 1947-49 as a base) is included in the first table 
of the report. (See P-50, No. 59, Annual Report on the Labor Force, 
1954, for an explanation of the derivation of the index.) 

Seasonal adjustment is, of course, only an approximation,-and the 
resultant figures, like the original ones, are subject to sampling vari- 
ability and to response errors. The chances are rughly 1 in 3 that 
changes of 5 to 6 points or more in the unemployment index from 
month to month could arise from sampling variability along. 

Moreover, a substantial departure from the average seasonal pattern 
in a given month could cause a sharp change in the index even where 
there has been no basic change in the employment situation. 

Seasonal factors have also been computed for the other components 
of the labor force, but are not yet being issued for public use pend- 
ing study of experience with the present sample design. There is 
some reason to believe, for example, that the 68-area sample—which 
was the source of the information until 1954—was not sufficiently 
widespread to reflect adequately the seasonal pattern in agricultural 
employment, and more data are needed from the present sample before 
a reliable set of seasonal adjustments can be provided for current use. 
The same problem exists for total labor force and total employment, 
since seasonal movements in those aggregates are strongly influenced 
by the agricultural sector. 

A description of the seasonal adjustment method which has been 
used by the Bureau of the Census is given in appendix C. Some re- 
finements in the method are now being tested and may be incorporated 
within a few months. 
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QUALITY CONTROL PROGRAM 


Beginning with the introduction of the present sample, in early 
1954, the Census Bureau instituted a regular program of quality con- 
trol on all aspects of the work of the field interviewers. Prior to that 
time, some systematic training and checking were a part of the super- 
visory responsibilities but they had not been a to the extent 
that now is specified. In connection with the quality control pro- 
gram, research has also been undertaken on problems of measurement 
techniques, leading toward greater reliability in the original reports. 

New interviewers who have qualified on the basis of objective written 
selection tests are given intensive initial indoctrination and training 
prior to assignment to the survey. The initial training program con- 
sists of 2 days of instruction and practice work in the interviewer’s own 
area, followed by some home study, prior to actual work in the going 
program. The first month that he works on the survey, he receives 
another day of training on the job. Thereafter, if he qualifies, he 
receives the standard training course of experienced interviewers 
described below. 

For experienced enumerators, the present quality control program 
consists of (1) check by supervisor on about one-third of an inter- 
viewer’ work, three times a year, (2) observation of his performance 
in the actual conduct of the survey twice a year, (3) group training of 
the classroom type immediately prior to the monthly survey, four 
times a year, and (4) home study assignments in advance of each 
monthly survey. 

Interviewers who do not meet standards but who are considered 
worth retraining are given more frequent attention by their super- 
visors. These various controls are discussed in greater detail below: 

1. At present, the program of field checking carried out by the 
supervisor consists of recanvassing a portion of the area assigned to 
the interviewer, to determine whether he is carefully identifying and 
covering all the living quarters there, and reinterviewing a subsample 
of his assignment, to check on the completeness of coverage of popula- 
tion and the accuracy of reporting characteristics and employment 
status. Interviewers who are found to have made more than a speci- 
fied number of errors of coverage or content are given special further 
training, or in extreme cases are dismissed. 

The reinterview procedure furnishes a check on whether the inter- 
viewer has carried out his instructions but is not conclusive evidence 
of the actual validity of his reports. Differences between the original 
and the check interview may arise because different members of the 
household supplied the information in the two interviews, failure to 
understand questions, lapse of memory, et cetera, which do not reflect 
errors in the original interview. 

Moreover, some of the concepts and definitions involved are difficult 
to apply objectively. For example, the basic determinant of unem- 
ployment, the question of looking for work, may in some situations be 
subject to varying interpretations depending on attitudes, hiring pro- 
cedures in specific occupations or industries, the status of the job 
market, and so forth. 

Nevertheless, the rechecks have given encouraging evidence that, on 
the whole, the prescribed procedures are being followed by the field 
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staff and that there is consistency in reporting for the very large 
majority of persons. On the average, the estimates of employment 
derived from the check interviews have been about 1 percent higher 
and the estimates of unemployment 8 to 4 percent higher than those 
obtained originally. 

Since the reinterviewing procedure is still experimental and based 
on relatively small subsamples, these figures should not be construed 
as anything near precise measures of the average effect of response 
errors in the survey. Recently, a small part of the rechecking has 
been assigned to a higher level of supervision—the five Census regional 
offices—as a means of rev iewing periodically the adequacy of the con- 
trol work of the immediate field supervisory staff. 

2. Observation of the interviewer while he is performing his job 
permits his supervisor to appraise his methods and the care with which 
he applies the rules. It still does not make possible in every case a 
judgment on the correctness of the information given, or the ability 
or W illingness of the respondent to give a correct answer. 

Classroom training sessions conducted once every 4 months have 
surveil 2 major functions—to provide refresher training for mainte- 
nance of a quality performance of the basic interviewing job and to 
convey special instructions on new or supplementary 1 inquir ies. Spe- 
cial surveys such as the annual survey of consumer income, which 

require the interviewer to master a number of new instructions and 
concepts, are generally preceded by a classroom session. 

4. Home study assignments made each month consist of reading 
materials and test exercises on basic concepts and procedures as well 
as on supplementary inquiries added to the survey. Errors and mis- 
understandings found by the supervisor in reviewing the completed 
test exercises are discussed or otherwise brought to the attention of 
the interviewers prior to the start of the survey. 

Experimentation with interviewing techniques: During the past 
year some experimental work has been undertaken to develop inter- 
view forms and other devices for obtaining more accurate information 
about the employment status of the population. This work was done 
initially in connection with the rechecking program, and was aimed not 
so much at testing whether prescribed procedures were followed by 
the interviewers, but at producing more valid reports. These experi- 
ments have generally taken the form of a detailed interview with the 
use of checklists. For example, a housewife who says she has not 
done any work during the preceding week, may report that she in fact 
worked several hours a day at farm chores or did some dressmaking 
for pay after she has read over a list in which such activities are 
spelled out. Since she has not considered herself as “working,” she 
did not report this type of activity. 

Similar experiences occur with activities that may be defined as 
looking for work. These limited and as yet inconclusive experiments 
have raised many questions for which answers will be sought in the 
work that les ahead. 

As might be expected, they indicate that the areas of greatest un- 
reliability are found among persons with irregular attachments to 
the labor market and whose interest in and availability for jobs fluctu- 
ate a good deal from month to month. For the great majority of 
persons interviewed the present techniques are sufficiently reliable. 
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ESTIMATES OF SAMPLING ERROR 


Although measurement of errors arising from the interaction of 

respondents and interviewers is still in the developmental stage, much 

progress has been made in the theory and procedure for computing 

sampling errors—the chance variations that occur because only a 
sample of the population is included in the survey. 

The magnitude of sampling errors is largely de} pendent on the dis- 
persion and size of the s ample. The larger ‘the size of the s: ample, and 
the more widely dispersed, the more likely are results from the same 
to be closer on the average to results obtained by enumerating the 
entire population. From another point of view, for a fixed size of 
sample, the larger the number of sample counties and the greater the 
dispersion of household within en counties, the better is the likeli- 
hood of reflecting all types of activities and situations in their proper 
proportions. 

The computed sampling error for any item can perhaps be described 
as the amount of variation (with specified probabilities) that could 
occur by chance between the results from the sample and those that 
would have been obtained from a complete census, using the same 
enumeration procedures and caliber of interviewers. Only the prob- 
able range o of sampling variability can be specified, not the precise 
amount of sampling error in a given item at any time. 

Advances have been made in the past year in the reliability with 
which the sampling errors of the results of the current population 
survey can be measured. These advances have come about through 
the redesign of the sample itself, completed in early 1954, and through 
the utilization of the Bureau’s high-speed electronic computer which 
has made possible the use of a new approach to the estimation of 
sampling variability. 

This new approach, using the 230-area sample, makes it possible to 
reflect all of the procedures utilized in the estimation of results from 
the current population survey. Monthly computations of sampling 
variability are not available at the same time as the monthly statistics, 
but average estimates of the variability for a recent period are reason- 
ably applicable for the current publication. 

Estimates of the sampling variability of the major estimates will 
be publised, at an early date, in the Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force, together with estimates of the variability of changes from 
month to month. Measurement of the sampling vari: ability of the 
estimates of month-to-month change directly from the survey results 
represents a major step forward in this field. 

The following table shows average estimates of sampling variability 
for the major employment status categories. The chances are about 
68 out of 100 that the sample estimate would differ from a complete 
count by less than the standard error, and 95 out of 100 that the differ- 
ence would be less than twice the standard error. 

For example, for the civilian labor force, the chances are about 68 
out of 100 that the September estimate of 66.9 million was within 
300,000 of the figure that would have been obtained from a complete 
enumeration of the population, and it would be unlikely that a fluctu- 


ation of more than 200,000 from month to month could arise because 
of sampling variability. 
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The table is printed out here. I won’t attempt to read itall. I call 
attention to the fact that there are 2 columns of standard errors, 1 
for the standard error of the level of estimates, and another for the 
standard error of the month-to-month change in estimates, which is 
roughly two-thirds of the other; and separate figures for the civilian 
labor force, the total civilian employment, divided between agricul- 
ture and nonagricultural industries, and the unemployed. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Level of esti- Standard errer Standard error 














: mates in : of month-to- 
Item September pods me bd month change 
1955 in estimates 
Coes tnbbet O00 6 5 «deena tiwlcnicitsd Shick 66, 882, 000 300, 000 200, 000 
Total civilian employment....................-......-.- 64, 733, 000 ELE. 300, 000 250, 000 
Employed in agriculture._.........-.............-.. 7, 875, 000 300, 000 160, 000 
Employed in nonagricultural industries............. 56, 858, 000 340, 000 230, 000 


WemNER soinci Kodi wasinkicisdiliesttdlaAsle 2, 149, 000 85, 000 85, 000 





Mr. Burcess. In addition to being a general indication of the degree 
of reliability of the statistics, sampling errors are intended as a guide 
to users of the data in interpreting the validity of the magnitude of 
the estimates and changes from one period to the next, differences in 
pattern among various groups in the population, and the like. 

In its publications, the Bureau has attempted to point out particu- 
larly whether changes in the major employment status estimates from 
month to month or over the year are significant from a sampling 
standpoint, that is, whether the changes exceed a reasonable allowance 
for sampling variability. 

Users have also been urged to evaluate the data in the light of these 
possible sampling errors. Unfortunately, in spite of these cautions, 
newspapers and many other users frequently disregard sampling errors 
and cite and interpret small changes and small differences as signifi- 
cant without due regard to the trend over a period of months. It is 
hoped that improved methods of presentation as well as more detail 
on sampling errors may eventually lead to a better understanding of 
the limitations of the data. 


III. PLANNED IMPROVEMENTS 


The most important items in the Census Bureau’s program for 
improvement in its employment and unemployment statistics are 
described below: 


EXPANSION OF SAMPLE 


The major improvement planned for this fiscal year is an expansion 
of the survey sample to increase the reliability of existing data and 
to permit the publication of more information than is possible with 
the present 230-area sample. The Census Bureau requested $560,000 
for increasing the sample size and for improvements in quality, in 
response to the representation of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the Special Advisory Committee on Employment Statistics headed by 
Prof. Frederick F. Stephan, and many other groups, some of whom 
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testified at the July 1954 hearings of the Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 

It is noted that members of the joint committee strongly supported 
improvements in this program in its report on the January 1955 Eco- 
nomic Report of the President. The funds eventually provided by 
the Congress for expanding and improving the program for the cur- 
rent population survey amounted to $450,000. 

With the funds allocated for this fiscal year and the estimated 
amounts required to continue the expanded operation in the next fiscal 
year, it is feasible to expand the sample by about two-thirds: from 
21,000 interviewed households up to 35,000 households and from 230 
to 330 sample areas. 

The present sample in 230 areas comprises some 3,500 small clusters 
of households in 453 counties and independent cities in 46 States. The 
expanded sample will consist of some 6,000 small clusters of households 
in 638 counties and independent cities, in all 48 States. Thus, the 
survey will be conducted each month in 1 out of every 5 counties in 
the United States. (A summary description of the sample design is 
presented in appendix B.) 

Some of the gains from the enlarged sample are obvious and possi- 
ble to predict; others will depend on experience with the actual op- 
eration of the survey. The reliability of the published key figures 
on the labor force, employment and unemployment for the Nation as 
a whole will, of course, be strengthened; the standard error of these 
statistics may be expected to be reduced by about 20 percent. 

A significant amount of data for the 4 major regions (Northeast, 
North Central, South, and West) will be reliable enough for regular 
publication, and summary statistics, such as unemployment rates and 
labor force participation rates, will be available for most of the 9 
geographic divisions used by the Census Bureau (New England, 
Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West North Central, South 
Atlantic, East South Central, West South Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific). It is also possible that some limited data can be provided 
for a few large States—New York, California, Pennsylvania, and 
perhaps a few others—on a quarterly or semiannual basis. 

In addition 118 standard metropolitan areas are in the new sample. 
Although in nearly all cases, the number of households regularly in- 
terviewed will be too small to permit separate estimates for local 
areas, the established sample in the larger areas can be easily supple- 
mented to provide an adequate basis for local estimates if funds be- 
come available. 

For statistics for the United States as a whole, gains can be ex- 
pected in the reliability of the detailed cross classifications, now 
available but published only as annual or monthly averages, or in 
the form of percentage distributions. 

For example, data on the long-term unemployed and their character- 
istics will be somewhat more reliable since the inclusion of more areas 
and a large number of households increases the probability of covering 
a wider variety of special situations such as pockets of unemployment 
in stranded areas. It is also expected that statistics on the occupa- 
tional distribution of the employed and unemployed, now limited to 
the dozen major groups, can be expanded to eg somewhat greater 
occupational detail and more cross-classifications between occupa- 
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tion and other characteristics—-age, color, duration of unemploy- 
ment, hours worked, et cetera. 

Another important gain will be the improvement in the reliability 
of the estimates of sampling error from the survey results themselves. 
Gains already achieved have been mentioned earlier. 

Program for expansion: The Census Bureau, in drawing up plans 
for instituting the expanded sample, has been mindful of the difficul- 
ties that arose in the change from the 68-area to the 230-area sample, 
early in 1954. At that time, the field operations required to make 
ready the new sample areas and to recruit and train the new inter- 
viewers within a period of a few months were so heavy that the amount 
of supervision over the going operation was reduced. 

In addition, some of the 68-area design interviewers became aware 
that the sample would shortly be discontinued in their areas. This 
was just at a time of developing unemployment when particular at- 
tention was needed to insure that concepts and definitions be inter- 
preted as carefully as possible. These various circumstances ap- 
parently led to a reduction in the quality of enumeration in the old 
areas, and the differences in the estimates of unemployment from the 
old and the new samples were beyond what might have been expected 
from the sampling changes alone. 

In the proposed expansion, the present 230-area sample is being 
maintained; areas are being added, and households are being added 
in many of the existing areas. Therefore, the differences between the 
230- and 330-area estimates that arise because of expansion alone 
should be quite small. Moreover, strong measures are being taken to 
avoid a recurrence of the enumeration difficulties that accompanied 
the previous sample change. 

The expanded parts of the sample will be integrated into the official 
statistics next spring. Training of new interviewers and practice 
enumerations of the expanded parts of the sample will be launched 
several months before the information is used in the published sta- 
tistics. The need for adequate training and experience for new inter- 
viewers is easily understood. What is not as well known is that “sea- 
soning” of the survey households is also an important consideration. 

For reasons which are not yet fully understood, the information 
obtained from households in their first month in the survey tends to 
(liffer in some respects from that obtained from households which have 
been interviewed previously. Accordingly, steps are being taken to 
insure, insofar as possible, the proper proportions of new and pre- 
viously interviewed households in the expanded parts of the sample 
by the time of the scheduled integration into the statistics. In the 
great majority of cases, integration will be achieved in the fourth 
month after training of new interviewers and practice enumerations 
have been instituted in a particular set of areas. 

Training and other preparatory work for the expanded parts of the 
sample have been scheduled so as not to interfere with the necessary 
supervisory activities required for the going operation. The various 
systematic programs of refresher training, observation, and reinter- 
viewing described earlier will continue at the normal rate in the pres- 
ent 230-area operation throughout the transition period, so that the 
quality of enumeration should be unaffected. Another important 
safeguard is that none of the present interviewers will be terminated 
solely because of the sample expansion. During the 1954 changeover, 
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the knowledge of some of the interviewers in the old 68-area design 
that their jobs would shortly expire probably resulted in some impair- 
ment of performance in their concluding months on the survey. 


NEW DATA 


1. Income and employment history: The Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report and the Council of Economic Advisers have re- 
peatedly emphasized the need for information on the factors under- 
lying low family incomes in a period of prosperity. Annual cross- 
section studies of the distribution of income among families and per- 
sons, as conducted by the Bureau of the Census, have provided esti- 
mates of the number and characteristics of low-income units but have 
gone only part way in revealing the possible causes of low incomes. It 
has never been possible to determine to what extent these are chron- 
ically low-income recipients (except for those who are elderly and 
may be expected to continue at a low level). As part of a joint survey 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, focused on examining employ- 
ment and unemployment patterns over the year 1955, information will 
be obtained in January 1956 for correlation with the income data col- 
lected in March of 1956. 

Questions will be asked to trace periods of employment, unemploy- 
ment, illness and disability, and so forth, during the year. On the 
basis of these facts, it can be determined in what ‘proportion of fami- 
lies unemployment or persistent ill health is the factor accounting for 
low incomes of persons in the labor force, or to what degree low in- 
comes are due to substandard wages, in unskilled or marginal occu- 
pations, even where steady work is available. 

The joint survey on labor force experience over the year should 
throw considerable light on the question of the identity of the unem- 
ployed in a period of prosperity, and the extent to which those persons 
who were jobless in 1955 were chronically out of work because of lack 
of skill, age, physical disabilities, and other factors. 

This survey will also furnish hitherto unavailable data on job mo- 
bility during the course of a year and serve to initiate a series of annual 
measures of changes in the amount of mobility in the American labor 
force, which are of particular interest at the present time because of 
the accelerated development of pension plans and guaranteed annual 
wage plans. 

2. Multiple employment: Plans are being made to undertake a spe- 
cial sur vey of persons holding more than one nonfarm job, or working 
in both agricultural and nonagricultural industries, in order to provide 
current data for reconciliation with establishment employment series 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. Such a survey cannot be undertaken until after the com- 
pletion of the transition to the enlarged sample, and may not be car- 
ried out until July 1956 or a little later. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


As already noted, it is believed that much of the difficulty enecoun- 
tered in the changeover to the 230-area sample in 1954 resulted from 
enumeration and response problems. Accuracy of enumeration is not 
improved by increasing the size of sample, but only by an improved 
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understanding of the way in which errors may occur in connection 
with the interviewing and response process and how better to control 
the possible sources of error. Considerable attention has been given 
to this problem in the past, but much more work is needed and is made 
possible by the increased appropriation this year. This work takes 
the form of an expanded program of research. The research pro- 
gram now under consideration may be summarized briefly under the 
following headings. 

1. Concepts and measurement: Experimental work will be under- 
taken when the expansion of the sample has been completed to test 
various proposals for changes in concepts currently being considered 
by the Review of Concepts Subcommittee Attempts will be made 
to evaluate the validity of specific approaches, as well as their effect 
on the major labor-force categories at different times of the year. 

2. Interviewing techniques: Some progress has been made in de- 
veloping procedures for eliminating or preventing response errors in 
household surveys, but much more research is needed in this field. 
Various techniques will be tested, some of which involve a more de- 
tailed set of questions and a lengthened interview. In developing 
feasible procedures for the CPS the added accuracy that might be 
achieved by more elaborate, detailed procedures must be weighed 
against the added cost and a possible loss of speed in meeting the 
tight time schedule. 

3. Research on methods of field control and supervision: Work will 
continue on the problems of training methods, quality control, and 
other forms of field supervision in order to insure the standard of 
operation of the new expanded survey. 

4. Research on relationship with other series: Cooperative work 
with the Bureaus of Labor Statistics and Employment Security will 
be continued, leading toward a better understanding of the relation- 
ship between the current measures of employment and unemployment 
of the various agencies. Limited and experimental tests in this field 
have already been initiated. 

I include appendixes that I have already referred to. Appendix A 
presents tables which are drawn from our existing survey ; appendix B 
giving details of the design of the expanded sample for CPs: and the 
third, appendix C, on the description of the seasonal adjustment 
method used by the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. Boriine. Thank you Mr. Burgess. The appendixes will be 
included. 


1A subcommittee of the Budget Bureau Interagency Committee on Labor Supply, 
Unemployment, and Unemployment Statistics established in March 1954 to review concepts 
of the labor force, employment, and unemployment used in population surveys, establish- 
ment reporting, and administrative records. 
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(The appendixes referred to above are as follows :) 


APPENDIX A 


DETAILED TABLES ON LABOR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


TaBLeE 1.—Total labor force by sex, and total labor force participation rates by 
age and sex: Annual averages, 1940 and 1944-54, and quarterly averages, 
1954-55 


[Persons 14 years of age and over] 


Annual average 


Age and sex 


| 
TOTAL LAROR FORCE | 
(In thousands) 
| } | 















































Both sexes_........- |56, 030/65, 896 65, 152 60, 832/61, 608 62, 749 63, 571 64, 599/65, 832 66, 410 67, 362,67, 819 
IR, «use denies Setsdaoag ieee 41, 870/46, 517/45, 874/43, 976)44, 692/45, 150/45, 523,45, 919 46, 524 46, 851/47, 69447, 848 
Pe 855225 csseeeee 14, 160/19, 378/19, 277/16, 856, 16, 916) 17, 599/18, 048 18, 680 19, 309/19, 558 19, 668 19, 972 
ss! =} = oo S| 2 Se Se Se 
TOTAL LAROR FORCE | | 
RATES ? | | | 
| | | | | | | 
Both sexes__... -----| 55.9} 63.1) 61.8) 57.2] 57.3) 57.8! 58.0] 58.3) 58.8] 58.7) 58.5) 58.4 
cue ‘Sestee = io a ee 
ED < «:d-cinedatiemnnnandoee 83.9} 89.7) 88.0) 83.7) 84.4) 84.6) 84.5) 84.4) 848 846) 844) 83.9 
14 to 19 years_.........| 44.2 70. 0 64.9) 53.7) 54.2) 54.3) 53.6) 53.2! 53.7) 51.9) 50.9) 49.3 
20 to 24 years... _.-. -| 96.1) 98. 5) 95.5) 82.3) 84.8) 85.6) 87.7) 89.0) 91.0; 92.0) 92.2) 91.5 
25 to 34 years.......... 98.1] 99.0} 97.0) 94.2} 95.8) 96.0) 95.9) 96.2) 97.1) 97.7) 97.6) 97.5 
35 to 44 years__........ | 98.5) 99.0) 98.2! 97.3) 98. 0} 98. 0) 98.0} 97.6) 97.6) 97.9) 98.2) 98.1 
45 to 54 years__....... |} 95.5) 97.1) 96.6) 96.1) 95.5) 95.8) 95.6 95.8 96.0) 96.2) 96.6) 96.5 
55 to 64 years.........| 87.2) 92.1) 91.4) 89.6) 89.6) 89.5) 87.5 7.0; 87.2) 87.5) 87.9) 88.7 
65 years and over--.-_- 45.0) 52.2) 52.1) 48.5) 47.8) 46.8) 46.9) 45.8) 44.9) 42.6 41.6) 40.5 
POMS cabdnaticcecenjont |} 28.2} 36.8) 36.2) 31.3) 31.0) 31.9) 32.4) 33.1) 33.8) 33.9) 33.6) 33.7 
14 to 19 years___.__.._- | 23.3) 42.0) 40.0) 32.3) 31.6) 32.5) 32.5) 31.5) 32.1) 31.5) 30.5) 29.8 
20 to 24 years.._....... | 49. 5| 55.0) 54.1) 46.3) 44.9) 45.3) 45.0) 46.1) 46.6 44.8 44.5) 45.3 
25 to 34 years.......-.. 35.2} 39.0) 38.9) 32. 9} 32.0} 33.2) 33.5) 34.0) 35.4) 35.5) 34.1) 34.5 
35 to 44 years_........ 28.8} 40.5) 39.8) 36.2) 36. 3| 36.9) 38. 1) 39.1; 39.8) 40.5) 41.3) 41.3 
45 to 54 years.........| 24.3) 35.8) 35.2) 31.5) 32.7) 35.0) a 38.0) 39.7) 40.1) 40.4) 41.2 
55 to 64 years... ...... 18.7} 25.4} 26.5] 23.6) 24.3) 24.3) 25.3] 27.0) 27.6) 287) 29.1) 30.1 
65 years and over_-..-_- 7.44 98 9<£6 8. | 8.1 9. 1 9. 6 9.7; 89) 91) 10. 9 9.3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1. 


EMPLOYMENT 


AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


STATISTICS 


Total labor force by sex, and total labor force participation rates by 


age and sex: Annal averages, 1940 and 1944-54, and quarterly averages, 


1954-55 


Continued 


Age and sex 


TOTAL LABOR 


FORCE 


(In thousands 


Both sexes 


Male 
Female 


TOTAL LABOR FORCE RATES? 


Both sexes 


Male ——— 
14 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 


65 years and over 


Female 


14 to 19 years. 


20 to 24 years............. 


25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 


65 years and over 


1 Revised. 


NOTE.- 





[Persons 14 years of age and over] 


Quarterly average 


1954 








66, 883 68,004 | 68, 749 67, 


47, 384 
19, 500 


ow 


91. 


oO 


98. 


88. 
40. 
33. 
27. 


42. 
35. 
40. 
40. 
28. 


Oe eon 


@n~rors 





48, 027 
19, 977 


35. 
40. 
41, 
30. 


OD IAI ODI WO 


© 

















| 





1955 
XT) acy ae at 
Second Third | Fourth First | Second 
| 

637 66, 697 68, 577 | 

48,639 | 47,339 47, 064 48, 079 
20, 112 20, 298 19, 632 20, 496 | 

| 

59.1 | 58.0 | 57.0 58. 5 | 

85.3 82.8 | 82.1 83.7 
57.5 43.1 | 40.6 50. 5 | 
93.9| 88.7 89.3 90.4 | 
97.8 | 97.0 | 97. 6 97.8 | 
98, 2 | 98. 1 97.9 98. 1 | 
96. 6 96. 6 96. 4 96.8 | 
88.8 | 88.8 87.2 88.0 | 

40.9 40.1 38.1 39.4 

33.9 | 34.1 32.9 | 34.3 

34.1 | 27.7 23.8 27.9 

46. 4 | 47.3 | 44.7 | 44.8 
33. 6 | 33.8 | 34.0 | 35.1 | 
40.9 42.5 40.2 | 41.1 | 
40.5 | 42.3 41.8 43.0 | 

29. 6 | 31.3 30.7 32.6 

9.5 9.9 10.1 10. 6 


Third 





70, 326 
48, 906 
21, 419 


INnCewrKon. 


46. 


ve 
Ore bo 


33. 
10. 


ross 


Total labor force as percentage of total noninstitutional population inage-sex group. 
Because of changes in estimating procedure, introduced in January 1953, the 


1952-53 labor force increase for total and males, as shown in the above table, is overstated 
The trend in total employment over this period, as shown in 


by roughly one-half million. 
table 4, would be similarly affected, but to a lesser degree. 


The labor force and employ- 


ment estimates for females, and the labor force participation rates were not affected by the 


estimating changes. 


See The Monthly Report on the Labor Force: March 1953, Current 


Population Reports, series P—57, No. 129, Bureau of the Census, for an explanation of 
these procedural changes. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census, 
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TABLE 2.—Labor force status of married women, by age and presence of children: 
1940, 1944, and 1947-55 


Married, husband living in household ! 








Age of wife Presence or absence of children 
Total, ane aoe Sa = 
Month and year married 
women Total Children 
| Under | 35 to 64 | 65 years | Children . pe x h oe ' 
35 years | years | and over} under 6 ia dae te 
| } » 
| under 6 
NUMBER IN LABOR | 
FORCE | | 
(In thousands) 
March 1940_- 5, 040 4, 200 2, 110 2, 030 60 (2) 2 QQ 
April 1944___ 8, 433 6, 226 2, 187 3, 966 73 (2) 2) ( 
April 1947 __. 7, 545 | 6, 676 2, 637 3, 964 | 75 (2) 2 (2 
April 1948. _- 8, 281 | 7, 553 3, 229 4, 212 | 112 1, 222 1, 929 4, 304 
April 1949___ 8, 739 7, 959 4, 586 | 106 1, 285 2, 130 4 544 
March 1950__ 9, 273 8, 550 3, 618 4, 799 | 133 1, 399 2 205 4, 946 
April 1951__. 10, 182 9, 086 | 3, 682 5, 262 142 1, 670 2, 400 5, 016 
April 1952_ . 10, 350 9, 222 3, 592 5, 494 136 1, 688 2. 492 5, 042 
April 1953_. * 10, 908 9, 763 3, 663 | 5, 947 153 | 1, 884 2, 749 5, 130 
April 1954_____- 11, 209 9, 923 3, 614 6, 169 140 1, 808 3,019 5, 096 
April 1965... .--- 11, 839 10, 423 3, 714 6, 517 192 2, 012 3, 183 5, 227 
PERCENT OF POPULA- 
LATION IN LABOR 
FORCE 
March 1940_- 16.7 | 14.7 18. 4 13.0 4.1 2 
April 1944_.._---- | 25. 6 21.7 21. 5 | 23. 6 4.4 (2 
April 1947 -- -.- ol 21.4 20. 0 19.7 21.7 4.1 (2 
April 1948_._--- | 23. 1 22.0 22.9 23. 0 6.1 10.7 26.0 28.4 
Anril 19@............ 23. 6 22. 5 22.9 24.1 5.2 11.0 27.3 28. 7 
March 1950__ be 8 23.8 25.0 24.8 6.4 11.9 28. 3 30.3 
ATT IEE cniannics 7 25.2 26.1 26.7 6.5 14.0 30.3 31.0 
April 1952.......- pat 3.8 25.3 25. 3 27.4 5.9 13.9 31.1 30.9 
po) rE aa 26.3 25.7 29.3 6.0 15.5 32.2 31.2 
Ape Te08: = <<. 28. 1 26. 6 25.9 29.4 5.4 14.9 33. 2 31.6 
a | 29.4 27.7 | 26.5 31.1 7.5 16.2 34.7 32. 7 


! Data on labor force participation of married women by age and presence of children are available only 
for those living in same households as their husbands; in the postwar period, the large majority fall in this 
group, but during World War II a considerable proportion were separated from their husbands because 
the latter were in the Armed Forces. In making direct comparisons between wartime and postwar data, 
therefore, the statistics for total married women rather than those for women living with their husbands 
should be used. 

2 Not available. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TasLte 3.—Labor force status by school enrollment, age, and sex: 1940 and 
1944-54 
[Persons 14 to 19 years old] 


Number in labor force (in thousands) Percent of population in labor force 


. Not enrolled in Not enrolled in 
M onth and Enrolled in school schoo! Enrolled in school} school 


Fe- | Both Fe- | Both Fe- 
sexes male | sexes Male male 


BEE 


April 1940 600 | 410 
April 1944 .-| 2,722 | 1,883 
October 1945...) 1,442 | 888 
October 1946'__| 1,295 | 841 
October 1947 !__| 1, 330 865 
October 1948__.| 1, 566 | 1,023 | 
October 1949__.| 1, | 938 | 
October 1950___| : | 1,309 

October 1951-_-_-} } 1,184 
October 1952___} 1, } 1,138 | 
October 1953_. , 631 | 1,061 
| 
! 


1, 270 
1, 891 
| 1,906 
1, 631 
1, 496 
1, 462 
1, 461 
1, 359 
| 1, 280 
5 | 1,310 
| 1, 269 
1, 214 


ae 
=s 


oo 


ResSSRSSnazto 
ce 


SSS388 

SSSR 

SSSeNeeoe 
Ne K wOA10C On 


& 
a 


WERBSREL ELS op 


% 








DNDN WS 0 9999.09 09 9 

as 

J] 

oa 

ANIWSowwsnoewvocam 

CNCOUWmWnNwmWoauna®e 
oes a 

PASSAIASSESH 

QorCOOrDWNOHSO 


October 1954__- 1, 231 

















1 Includes employed persons only; data on labor force not available in this detail for these 2 dates but 
number of unemployed workers is relatively small for this age group. 
2 Employed as percent of population. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 


Taste 4.—Total, agricultural, and nonagricultural employment, by sex, for the 
United States: Annual averages, 1948-54, and quarterly averages, 1954-55 


{Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 





Total civilian Agricultural Nonagricultural 
employment employment employment 
Year and type of a a 
average 
Both 


Both Both 


Male |Female sexes 


Male | Female Male |Female 


41, 660 
42, 287 
42, 490 
42, 391 
43, 125 
42,377 


QUARTERLY AVERAGE 


1954: 1st quarter 41, 620 
2d quarter 42, 463 
3d quarter 43, 227 
4th quarter 
6 ist querter....... 
2d quarter. ___- 
3d quarter. _-_- 


1 Revised. 
Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 5.—Persons employed in agriculture and in 


nonagricultural industries, by 
class of worker: Annual averages, 1948-54, and 


quarterly averages, 1954-55 










[Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 





























Agriculture Nonagricultural industries 


Year and type of - | 





average Wage and Self- Unpaid Wage and Self- Unpaid 
Total | salary jemployed)| family Total salary employed! family 
| workers | workers | workers workers | workers | workers 








ANNUAL ! 





AVERAGE 





1948 _ _ lee 7 a 4, | | 

1949 __ th ocean 8, 026 1, 845 4, 618 1, 563 6, 208 396 
1950... - 7, 507 1, 733 4, 346 1, 427 6, 069 | 404 
1951 _- ‘ | 7, 054 1, 647 4, 022 1, 386 53, § . 6 5, 869 | 400 
GS sncchs cathe | 6, 805 | 1, 526 | 3, 936 | 1, 342 54, 488 48, 387 5, 670 | 431 
1953 '_ | 6, 562 1, 467 3, 821 1, 273 55, 651 49, 434 5, 794 | 423 
1954 - - - i, 3 1, 3 5 


QUARTERLY 
AVERAGE 





1954: Ist quarter f 1, 3 54 : 5. 38: 
2d quarter - -- 6, 842 1, 388 | 4, 016 1, 438 54, 430 48, 213 5, 754 | 464 
3d quarter. __-_| 7,314 1, 730 | 3, 935 1, 647 54, 875 48, 470 5, 948 | 458 
4th quarter ___- 6, 239 1, 492 | 3, 674 1, 074 55, 281 48,774 | 6, 031 477 

1955: Ist quarter -___ 5, 358 1, 122 3, 530 706 54, 831 48, 346 5, 988 497 
2d quarter. __--| 6, 954 1, 561 3, 888 | 1, 505 55, 849 49, 511 5, 815 523 
3d quarter --_- 7 2 | 1, 


' Revised. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 





TABLE 6—Employed persons with a job but not at work, by reason for not 
working: Annual averages, 1948-54, and quarterly averages, 1954-55 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 





| 
Reason for not working 








Year and type of 


average | Total Tempo- | New job Bad | Indus- All 
rary | or busi- | yosther | , ‘tial | Vacation) Iliness | thor 
layoff! | ness? | : | dispute 














ANNUAL AVERAGE 














1948. __ 2, 751 141 121 197 97 1,044 844 | 308 
1949___ 2, 530 185 101 110 79 1, 044 | 719 | 291 
1950___- 2, 648 92 | 116 151 | 85 1, 137 | 718 349 
1951 __ 2, 680 | 117 | 103 | 111 | 57 1, 073 | 782 436 
1952__. 2, 814 142 | 117 | 68 164 1, 130 775 | 418 
1953 3 2, 798 167 101 96 73 1, 171 827 362 
1954. __.. 3, 036 | 221 | 


127 73 | 53 1, 361 776 425 


QUARTERLY 
AVERAGE 






Ist quarter... 2, 289 293 | 93 144 45 297 927 489 
2d quarter __- 2, 463 246 169 55 4 725 S41 382 
3d quarter. _. 5, 580 213 152 21 82 3, 980 675 458 
4th quarter. __- 1,815 131 OF 73 42 443 661 371 
1955: 1st quarter __- 2, 111 157 76 195 20 284 SU6 482 
2d quarter ____- 2, 321 116 146 87 81 819 726 346 
3d quarter ___ 5, 203 149 150 65 73 3, 474 800 491 





1 Includes persons who had been temporarily laid off from their jobs with definite instructions to return 
to work within 30 days of layoff. 

2 Includes persons who had a new job or business to which they were scheduled to report within the 
following 30 days. 
3 Revised. 








Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 7.—Persons at work in agriculture and in nonagricultural industries, by 
average number of hours worked during the survey week: Annual averages, 
1948-54, and quarterly averages, 1954-55 




















Average hours worked ! Average hours worked ! 
Year and type of || Year and type of 
average All Aevi« Nonagri- average All ot: Nonagri- 
indus- | witure| , cultural indus- | iture| , cultural 
tries industries tries © | industries 
| 
ANNUAL AVERAGE || QUARTERLY AVERAGE | 
| | 
NE Wasik clomid cian 42.8 50.3 41.6 || 1954: 1st’quarter_--_-- 41.1 45.5 40.6 
BN Pic ccibeeebchnnsnain 42.1 49.4 40.9 2d quarter-_....- 41.8 50. 4 40.7 
SOWA. ch bonsesdue 41.7 48.7 40.7 | 3d quarter___.-- 39.5 50.1 38.0 
ae a ees 42.2 49.2 41.3 || 4th quarter__..- 41.1 46.8 40.5 
Bc nbikembsetel 42.4 48.7 41.6 || 1955: 1st quarter_--.- 41.0 44.7 40.7 
ee Sea 41.9 49.3 41.1 2d quarter_..... 41.6 48.7 40.7 
ee ES ee: 40.9 48.4 40.0 3d quarter_....- |} 42.6 50.3 41. 5 
| 


1 The average is an arithmetic mean computed from monthly distributions of single hours worked. 
Persons with a job but not at work during the survey week are excluded from the computations. 

32 Survey week in July, September, and November contained legal holiday. 

3 Survey week in September contained legal holiday. 

4 Survey weekin September and November contained legal holiday. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TaBLE 8.—Hours worked during survey week by wage and salary workers in 


nonagricultural 


industries, 


by major 


1948-54, and quarterly averages, 1954 and 1955 


Year and type of 
average 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 


WTS: aictiaantnakdignss 
Ts widearnadrninaen 
BEE Wu} dactabedcentes _ 
1951 3_ 


QUARTERLY AVERAGE 


1954: Ist quarter__....- 
2d quarter__...... 
31 quartor.......- 
4th quarter_.....- 

¢ Ist quarter....... 
2d quarter 
3d quarter 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 


NE ac aincemmnaeenees 
oh aa sekeencen 
BND Sian inembsenndiues 
BO Foes twa ssit iene 
1952 
Fe on chudsnecaanaacn 
IOS na sedisaiebasadake 


QUARTERLY AVERAGE 


1954: 1st quarter___.._- 
2d quarter__...... 
3d quarter___....- 
4th quarter____..- 
Ist quarter -.....- 
2d quarter__...... 
3d quarter_._...... 


1955: 


[Percent distribution] 


industry group: Annual 


averages, 




















| 























| Nonagricultural industries, Construction Manufacturing 
| 
Bi [, 35 to | | 120 | a 
1 to | 35 to 1 to | 35 to} | lto | 35to 
Total| 34 | 40 | 44°) rota} 34 | 40 | 41°) Total) 34 | 40 | flor 
hours! hours| ™0re hours| hours} ™0Fe hours} hours are 
- Sicha ene chante tad 
| 
100.0 | 17.3 | 46.4 | 36.3 | 100.0 | 22.4 | 46.7 | 30.9 | 100.0 | 15.3 | 59.7 25.1 
100.0 | 20.6 | 47.0 | 32.5 | 100.0 | 25.9 47.9 | 26.3 | 100.0 | 20.1 | 60.8 19.1 
100.0 | 20.4 | 48.2 | 31.3 | 100.0 | 28.0 48.1 | 23.9 | 100.0 18.5 | 59.2 22.4 
100.0 | 17.0 | 48.7 | 34.3 | 100.0 | 20.5 | 50.3 | 29.2 100.0 13.8 | 58.2 | 28.0 
100.0 | 13.6 | 52.3 | 34.1 | 100.0 | 15.0 | 52.0 | 33.0 | 100.0 9.5 | 63.7 26.8 
100.0 | 16.0 | 53.6 | 30.5 | 100.0 | 18.8 | 53.2 | 28.0 | 100.0 | 11.7 | 64.6] 23.7 
100.0 | 23.4 | 50.4 | 26.3 100.0 | 27.7 | 50.9 | 21.4} 100.0 | 21.5 | 60.9! 17.6 
| ' 
} 
100.0 | 16.5 | 55.6 | 27.9 | 100.0 | 19.6 57.7 | 22.7 | 100.0 | 12.6) 68.4 18.9 
100.0 | 16.2 | 56.2 | 27.6 | 100.0 7.7 | 58.5 | 23.7 | 100.0 | 12.9 | 68.7 18.4 
100.0 | 42.7 | 36.3 | 21.1 | 100.0 7.6 35.4 | 17.1 | 100.0 | 49.0 | 38.6 | 12.4 
100.0 | 19.4 | 52.4 | 28.2) 100.0 | 23.2 | 54.2 | 22.7 | 100.0 } 14.1 65.7 | 20.2 
100.0 | 15.5 | 56.3 | 28.2 | 100.0 | 23.2 | 56.8 | 20.1 | 100.0 | 10.2 | 68.9] 20.8 
100.0 | 15.8 | 55.3 | 28.9 | 100.0 | 18.5 | 59.0 | 22.4 100.0 | 10.8 | 66.4 22.8 
100.0 | 13.5 | 55.0 | 31.5 | 100.0 | 15.3 | 57.4 | 27.3 100.0 8.8 | 65.4 25. 8 





Transportation, commu- 
nication, and other pub- 
lic utilities 





100.0 | 8.8) 40.5 | 50.7 
100.0 | 10.8 | 46.3 | 42.9 
100.0 | 12.7 | 56.4 | 30.9 
100.0 | 9.3 | 57.5 | 33.1 
100.0 | 6.2) 61.3 | 32.4 
100.0 | 8.7 | 62.3 | 29.1 
100.0 | 15.7 | 60.4 | 24.0 
100.0} 8.3) 67.5 | 24.2 
100.0 | 7.7 | 66.5 | 25.7 
100.0 | 35.2 | 43.7 | 21.1 
100.0 | 11.9 | 63.4 | 24.7 
100.0 | 8.6 | 67.7 | 23.8 
100.0 | 8.2 | 66.0 | 25.8 
100.0 | 5.8 | 65.4 | 28.8 








Wholesale and retail 














trade 
100.0 | 17.3 | 32.1 | 50.6 
100.0 | 18.1 | 32.4 | 49.6 
100.0 | 18.6 | 33.9 | 47.4 
100.0 | 17.1 | 33.5 | 49.4 
100.0 | 15.9 | 34.2 | 49.9 
100.0 | 17.7 | 36.0 | 46.3 
100.0 | 22.4 | 36.6 - 
100.0 | 19.1 | 38.1 wal 
100.0 | 18.7 | 38.2 43.1 | 
100.0 | 32.6 | 33.1 | 34.2 
100.0 | 19.6 | 36.9 | 43.5 
100.0 | 18.5 | 39.2 | 42.3 | 
100.0 | 18.1 | 39.6 | 42.3 
100.0 | 15.6 | 38.6 | 45.8 








Service industries 





| 
100.0 | 24.5 | 37.6| 37.9 
100.0 | 26.3 | 38.0| 35.7 
100.0 | 26.9 | 38.7) 34.4 
100.0 | 25.5 | 30.9] 34.5 
100.0 | 22.1 | 43.0] 349 
100.0 | 23.6 | 44.6 | 31.7 
100.0 | 28.8 | 41.1} 30.1 


100.0 | 23. 


| 23.7} 43.5] 328 
100.0 | 23.1 | 45.6} 31.2 
100.0 | 43.3 | 32.3 | 24.4 
100.0 | 26.8) 421) 31.1 
100.0 | 22.4 | 45.7) 32.0 
100.0 | 24.4 | 44.7] 30.9 
100.0 | 22.5 | 46.1) 31.5 





1 Includes forestry and fisheries, mining, and public administration, not shown separately. 
2 Survey week in July, September, and November contained legal holidays. 
3 Survey week in September contained legal holiday. 

4 Survey week in September and November contained legal holidays. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 9.—Persons at work in agriculture and in nonagricultural industries who 
worked 1 to 34 hours during survey week, by usual status and reason working 
part time: Selected months, 1949-55 


[Percent distribution] 


At work in agriculture | At work in nonagricultural industries 


Usually work Usually work | Usually work Usually work 
full time part time ! full time } part time ! 


a | | Etat a | | | 
| Total | Worked| Worked | Worked|Worked| | tl: |worked| Worked|Worked| Worked 
hours | part part | part part hours | part part part part 
time time time time | | time time time | time 
foreco-| for |foreco-| for |foreco-| for |foreco-| for 
| nomic | other | nomic | other | | nomic | other | nomic | other 
reasons | reasons | reasons | reasons } | Feasons | reasons | reasons | reasons 


Month and year 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$$$ | | | ——— —1-+-+-- — 


May 1949---. a 100.0 | 2.4 80. 6 L 22.3 | 12. 
August 1949__-- / 100.0 18.1 14. 58. . inet ee 
November 1949 2__.| 100. 9.5 | 265. 57. 100.0 | 9. 53. 
February 1950 a} 20n0) aa), ae 47. 100. 0 13. 21. 
May 1950 i --| 100.0 | 2.9 26. 65. 100. 0 14. 18. 
August 1950 --| 100. 18.6 13. 60. 100. 0 14. 17. 
November 1950 2 100. 6.9] 25. 64. 100.0 | 9. 31. 
February 1951__..--| 100.0 | §.0/ 49. 43. 100. 0 12.9; 29. 
May 1961.........--} 100. 12. 75. 100. 0 13. 17. 
May 1952-.-__-- 100. 8. 83. 100.0 18. 
November 19522___| 100. 14. 71. 100. 0 9} 29. 
December 1953.-.-.| 100. 24. 50. 100. 0 S 17. 
March 1954 a ao 24. 57. 100.0 : 14. 
May 1954- __-_- | 100. 28. 61. 100. 0 5 | 17. 
August 1954 | 100. 17. 47. 100. 0 , 19. 
November 19542__.} 100. 13. 60. 100.0 .5) 48. 
February 1955_---- 100. 40. d 100.0 0}; 23. 
May 1955 | 100.0 22. 100.0 ‘ 18. 
100.0 | 3. 23. 
100. 0 .6 20. 


11 11.5 54.0 
14.1 45.7 
6.5 
12. 4 
13.6 
16.0 
8.6 


> SP OS St GODS GO NI Or Sr SP GO oH 
NW WOWUNAH WOOP RODWWO 


ee ee OO 





DOO eh OOOW WO, ROA 


oocooooco 





op 
= 
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S151 oa 


“IDO W110 
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July 1955 100. 0 24. 
August 1955 100. 0 22. 100.0 | 9} 240 


September 1955--..| 100.0 | a | 181 3. | ; 100.0 | 20. 5 
| | | | 


OS 


| 
—v. & 

June 1955-...----.-_| 100.0| 39] 31. 
| 








a 
S 
s9' 











1 Prior to May 1955, usual part-time workers were classified as follows: (1) Those who preferred and could 
accept full-time work, and (2) those who did not prefer or could not accept full-time work. , Experimental 
studies have indicated that the size and composition of these groups are reasonably comparable to the 
current classification into ‘‘economic reasons’’ and “other reasons,’’ respectively. 

2 Survey week contained legal holiday. 


Note.—‘‘Economic reasons’’ include slack work, material shortages, repairs to plant or equipment, start 
or termination of job during the week, and inability to find full-time work. ‘Other reasons’’ include labor 
dispute, bad weather, own illness, vacation, demands of home housework, school, etc., no desire for full- 
time work, worked full time only during peak season, legal or religious holiday, and other such reasons. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 10.—Unemployed persons and unemployment rates, by sex: Annual and 
quarterly averages, 1948-54; quarterly and monthly data, 1954-55 


{Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 


Female Unemployment rate ! 


Both ———___—'—___——— 


Year and type of average : : Male 
sexes 


Percent Both 
of total sexes 


Number Male Female 


i 
I 


: Annual average_- 
Ist quarter 
2d quarter_. 
3d quarter phiiatene 
4th quarter____- 

: Annual average 
Ist quarter 


, 430 | 633 | 30. 
743 639 26. 
394 652 31. ¢ 
342 681 33. 
243 561 31. 
415 981 28. 
287 730 24. 
3d quarter 390 971 28. 
3d quarter | , 179 : 
4th quarter 3, 2, 450 , 041 
: Annual average_-.-_-._.--- } | 2, 155 | 987 
Ist quarter _- 4 3, 230 , 199 
2d quarter i | 3, 316 2, 319 | 999 | 
3d quarter 2,6 1, 757 927 
4th quarter , 136 | 1, 313 823 | 
: Annual average ; | 1, 123 756 
Ist quarter. - - -. i 2, 353 1, 510 842 
2d quarter | 1, 048 | 729 
3d quarter 580 | 965 715 | 
4th quarter | 706 | 967 739 | 
: Annual average | 47% 1, 062 | 611 | 
Ist quarter é »% | 1, 328 | 653 
2d quarter 577 1, 053 625 
3d quarter 56 1, 037 | 624 | 
4th quarter_-_-___.- 371 | 831 540 
: Annual average ?__._____- , 602 | 1, 069 533 
Te GOR ib « a cteteenndaa | 1, 237 | 547 
a ecchdeiens tiie ‘ 1, 009 | 475 
3d quarter ; 37 882 | 488 | 
4th quarter ?2____.._._.._- 771 | 1, 150 621 | 
: Annual average Me : 2, 161 | , O71 | 
Ist quarter. - - - a 3, 494 | 2, 385 | 109 
January — 3, 087 | 2,061 | 026 
BORIIED capeccmndence! 3, 670 | 2, 542 128 | 
March._.---- Sat 3, 724 | 2, 552 172 | 
2d quarter... ---. 3, é 2, 245 127 | 
MEE ionended | 3, 46 2, 343 121 
May aha ; ‘ 2,197 | 108 | 
June == decent! 7 2, 194 
3d quarter... .--- ahead 3, 2: 2, 124 
a 3, 347 2, 226 
CS 6% 3, 245 | 2, 152 | 
September. _- Saal : 1, 993 
4th quarter_-......-- 2, 83 1, 889 | 
CONROE « on eran : 4, 1, 796 
November iat 89% 1,875 | 
December eee 38 | 1, 996 
fae 3, 30% 2, 370 | 
January - ; . 3, ¢ | 2, 395 
February ---- inion 3, 383 | 2, 431 
March... 3 — 3, 176 | 2, 283 | 
, fe 1, 823 
BNOGc. ck nncecaxeoc)) See 2, 093 
May....- ‘ . 2, 48 1, 624 
June___-. : aig’ 2, 678 1, 753 
3d quarter-_-_--- ; 2, 286 1, 397 
July_.--. ae s 1, 603 
August_.- ena 2, 2 1, 387 
September. _--- 2, 1, 201 
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1 Unemployed as percent of civilian labor force. 
2 Revised. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 12.—Unemployment rates by marital status and sex: March 1940 and 1950, 
and April 1948-49 and 1951-55 


(The unemployment rate represents the proportion of al! civilian workers in a given group who were 























unemployed] 
Male Female 
l | | | | | | 
Month and year Mar- | Mar- | Wid- : | Mar- | Mar- | Wid- ' 
’ YS | Never | : | | | Never 
| ried, ried, owed ; | mp | ried, | ried, owed ; 
Tots | spouse — or di- | aa Total spouse | spouse | or di- — 
present | absent | vorced | = present} absent | vorced . 
| | 
eal, . | | eial | ne 
March 1940__...---- 15.9 12.0 21.2 19.9 23.9 13.9 7.1 19.0 | 16. 16.7 
April 1948.........- 3. 6 | 2.3 9. 2 | 3.6 7.7 3.7 | 2.4 &.2 | 4.6 | 4.2 
April 1949__...._.-- 5.0 | 3.4 | 12.4 | 7.4 | 9.6 4.7 | 4.0 | 11.2 4.2] 5.1 
March 1950....-. vi 6.8 | 4.6 8.0 13.7) 13.4] 6.3 | 6.0 | 7.7 7.0 6.2 
April 1951__.--.._. 23} 1.5) 48| 42) 5&3] 38] 37] 5&3| 39 3.7 
April 1952.---------| 24] 14] 5&8] 5&5} 58/ 30) 20) 44] 27 3.0 
April 1953.........- 2. 5 | ey 9.7 | 2.4 | 5.0 | 2.5 2.4 | 3.5 | 2.3 2.5 
April 1954__.......- 5.3 | 4.0 11.5 | 9.6 8.9 5.7 5.4 8.6 | 5.2 5.9 
April 1955_........- | &7i 3 9.2 90} 80 4.3) 39 6.4 4.8 4.4 
| | 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 13. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


1948-54; quarterly and monthly data, 1954-55 


{The unemployment rate represents the proportion of all civilian workers in a given group who were 


1948: 


1949 


1950: 


1951: 


1952: 


1953: 


1954: 


1955: 


unemployed] 


White Nonwhite 


Year and type of average 
Both 
sexes | sexes 








Annual average 3.2 | 3.1] 3.4 5. 2 | 5.1 
Ist quarter 3.8 3.9 3.5 5.9 5.9 
2d quarter 3.1 3.0 | 3.5 5.3 5.2 
3d quarter 3.0 2.8 3.5 5.3 5.1 
3th quarter 2.8 2.7 3.0 4.4 4.4 
Annual average 5.2 5.2 5.2 8. 2 8.8 
Ist quarter 4.8 5.0 4.1 7.0 7.8 
2d quarter a | 5.1 5.2 7.9 8.5 
3d quarter 5.5 5.3 6.1 | 8.9 | 9.3 
4th quarter 5.2 5.2 | 5.3 | 9.0 | 9. 6 | 
Annual average 4.6 4.5 | 4.9 8.5 | 8.9 | 
Ist quarter 6.7 6.8 | 6.2 | 12.2 13. 2 1 
2d quarter 4.9 4.9 5.0 | 8.0 8.4 
3d quarter 3.8 3.5 4.6 | 7.9 8.3 | 
ith quarter 3.1 2.7 | 3.9 6.1 5.8 
Annual average 2.8 2.4 | 3.7 | 4.8 4.4 
Ist quarter 3.5 3.2 4.2 6.9 6.8 
2d quarter 2.7 2.3 | 3.7 | 4.0 3.5 | 
3d quarter 2.4 2.0 3.4 4.4 3.8 
4th quarter 2.6 2.2 3.7 4.0 3.7 
Annual averagt 2.4 2.2 | 2.9 4.6 4.5 | 
Ist quarter 2.9 2.8 | 3.1 | 6.0 5.9 | 
2d quarter 2.5 2.3 3.0 4.2 3.9 
3d quarter 2.3 21] 2.9 4.9 4.8 | 
4th quarter 2.0 | 1.8 | 2.6 | 3.5 3.5 
Annual average ! 2.3 | 2.2 | 2.6 4.1 | 4.4 | 
Ist quarter 2.6 | 2. 6 | 2.6 | 5.0 5.2 | 
2d quarter 2.1 | 2.1 2.3 4.4 4.9 
3d quarter 2.0 | 1.8 2.3 3.0 3.1 | 
4th quarter ! 2. 6 | 2.4 | 3.0 | 4.3 | 4.6 
Annual average - - 4.5 4.4 4.9 | 8.9 | 9. 2 | 
ist quarter 5.0 4.9 | 5.3 | 9.5 | 10.3 | 
January 4.6 4.3 | 5.1 | 7.9 | 8.2 | 
February ae | 5.2 | 5.1 5.5 | 10. 2 | 11.5 | 
March 5.3 | 5.2 5.4 | 10.5 | 11.1 
2d quarter Segue 4.8 | 4.6 5.3 | 8.6 | 9.2 
April 5.1 | 5.0 5.4 | 8.1 | 8.3 
May... } 4.7 | 4.5 5.2 | 8.8 | 9.4 | 
June 4.6 | 4.3 5.4 8.9 | 9.8 
3d quarter 4.5 4.2 5.0 | 8.7 8.9 | 
July 4.6 | 4.3 | 5.3 9. 4 | 10. 4 | 
August 4.5 | 4.3 | 4.9 | 9.1 | 8.9 | 
September 4.4 4.1} 4.9 | aaa | 7.3 
4th quarter 3.9 3.8 | 4.0 8.6 | 8.7 
October 3.8 3.7 | 4.1 7.7 | 7.8 
November 3.9 | 3.7 | 4.4 | 9.0 | 9.1 
December 3.9 | 4.1 | 3.6 | 9.1 | 9.4 
ist quarter 4.6 | 4.8 | 4.3 | 10.1 | 11.3 | 
January | 4.8 4.9 | 4.5 | 9.5 | 10.8 | 
February : | 4.6 4.8 | 4.2 | 11.5 | 12.8 | 
March. 4.5 4.6 | 4.2 | 9.3 | 10.3 
2d quarter 3.7 | 3.6 | 4.0 | 7.6 | 8.0 
April 4.1 | 4.3 | 3.8 8.4 8.8 | 
May 3.4 3.2 3.8 | 7.4 | 7. 5 | 
June 3.7 3.4 | 4.3 7.0 | 7.9 
3d quarter 2.9 | 2.6 3.7 | a2 7.0 | 
July 3.3 | 3.0 | 3.7 | 7.1 | 7.3 | 
August 2.8 | 2.5 | 3.3 7.8 | 7.4 | 
September se 2.8 | 2.3 | 4. 6.3 | 6.3 | 


_ 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Revised. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 


Unemployment rates by color and sex: Annual and quarterly averages, 


Male Female | Both Male Female 
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TABLE 16.—Duration of unemployment: Annual and quarterly averages, 1948-54 ; 
quarterly and monthly data, 1954 and 1955 


Year and type of 





1948: 


1949: 


1950: 


1951: 


1952: 


1953: 


1954: 


1955: 


average 


Annual average. . 
Ist quarter... -.- 
2d quarter._.....- 
3d quarter._.__-- 
4th quarter__.__-- 
Annual average. - 
lst quarter .-....-.- 
2d quarter.......- 
3d quarter___....- 
4th quarter___...- 
Annual average - - 
Ist quarter.....-- 
2d quarter. ....--. 
3d quarter.......- 
4th quarter__ _---. 
Annual average. - 
Ist quarter__._-.- 
2d quarter__._.... 
3d quarter__...-.-- 
4th quarter_._..-- 
Annual average - - 
ist quarter....... 
2d quarter__._-... 
3d quarter.._....- 
4th quarter___---- 
Annual average ? 
et GQuareer....... 
2d quarter_....... 
3d quarter._....-- 
4th quarter ?_.___- 
Annual average - - 
[st quarter . ...... 
January-.-..- 
February - - - - 
March. ...... 
2d quarter-......- 
BO cencanenn 


September. --. 
4th quarter__...-- 
October .----- 
November. - - 
December---. 
lst quarter .-__...- 
anuary 
February 
March. _.---. 
2d quarter__....-.. 
BOE cecccnid 
CO 
PU cis cce 
3d quarter.....--- 
Pcananvoan 
August......- 
September. -- 





Total 
unem- 
ployed 

persons 


1, 371, 000 
1, 602, 000 
1, 785, 000 
1, 483, 000 
1, 370, 000 
1, 771, 000 
3. 230. 000 
3, 494. 000 
3, 087, 000 
3, 670, 000 
3, 724. 000 
3. 372, 000 
3, 465, 000 
3. 305, 000 
3, 347, 000 
3, 231, 000 
3. 347, 000 
3, 245, 000 
3. 100. 000 
2, 824, 000 
2, 741, 000 
2, 893 000 
2, 838, 000 
3, 302, 000 
3, 347, 000 
3, 383. 000 
3. 176, 000 
2, 710, 000 
2, 962, 000 
2, 489, 000 
2, 679, 000 
2, 286, 000 
2, 471, 000 
2, 237, 000 
2, 149, 000 





Duration of unemployment 


Under 5 
weeks 


wo 
aN 


2 weds 
258 


33322222222222222232 


Boots 
SAFS: 


BBeSSo 


—_ 
_ 


meh ek reek pet fee fe et pet fel fel te pe fet pet tt 


ADALASNS 


223 


33 


BeS58 
32235 


1, 049, 000 
1, 303 000 
1, 396. 000 
1, 452, 000 
1, 434. 000 
1, 301, 000 
1, 315. 000 
1, 160, 000 


5 to 14 
weeks 


395, 000 
482, 000 
600, 


fod bead feed pet ed ed eed ped 
got ZRe 
& e 
s 


, 071, 000 


SPRSESERSZSESNG 


Be: 
3233222222223323222 


a8 


= 
na 





15 and 
over 


BENS8S 
3332223233 


a 
i) 
-= 


223 
=e 


uEsgesegs 
3333883223SS3233= 


nw. 
— poe 
aes 


ZEB 


saSSelRZER 
223% 


670, 000 
71. 000 
630, 000 
1, 008, 000 
984 000 
1, 047. 000 
1, 047. 000 
859 000 
847, 000 
849, 000 
858. 000 
834, 000 
745, 000 
797, 000 
731, 000 
707, 000 
970. 000 
874. 000 
974 000 
1, 062. 000 
879, 000 
1, 111, 000 
879. 000 
648. 000 
501, 000 
586. 000 
460, 000 
458, 000 


Percent distribution 





100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 





100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100. 0 





Duration of 
Total | unemployment 


on 
te 


oaoanafoaaac > 
SISSSRISLASIE 


~~ So oa 
¥S5SSS3S=5 
SONOCSHOCOWONSCAMHDHNDWWSUPWHID 


w 
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SPESESSARASASESSSES 
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BESSRESRSS 


cp ad IO AI DOD OOMNW ADH DOROOHDAUANONOANVHORNORDAW 
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15 
and 
over 


Botton es 
9 08 Om on 


_ 
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29 G9 = Crm C8 9 BO DO HP 


a dd 
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ee 
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wow 


WHUSCHW OUP SDH SOW PORE NAIANNE 


PERLLKGSSSSLRSRRSRSRSSSN 


Average 
dura- 
tion of 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment t 
(weeks) 


fee et tek tek fet et et — 


Ran sSswoLSSoSH BUN =Sow> MoM 00 


SHARON AWWOH OWE OWON HK NN ODS OK HK DNS OK SE NID 


— 


RE RSRNNHKSPSHNNBO 


eek pet et feet ek eet ek fet ett fe fet tt fet et et tft 


RSPAS RSNWNN 
SwWnNCWwWOKwWoOnoouFrnoere 


_ 
ad 
<= 


1 


Nw 
a 


12. 
11.4 





1 The average is an arithmetic mean computed from a distribution of single weeks of unemployment. 
2 Revised. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 17.—Percent of unemployed persons seeking part-time jobs, by sea: 
Selected months, 1949-55 

















Both sexes Male | Female 
| 
Month and year Percent Percent Percent 
Total un- | looking for | Total un- | looking for | Total un- | looking for 
employed | part-time | employed | part-time | employed | part-time 
jobs jobs jobs 
j 

NN i 3, 289, 000 7.0 | 2,366, 000 | 4.9 923, 000 12.1 
tkiciintnmintinecciodihe 3, 689, 000 8.1 2, 519, 000 | 6.8 1, 170, 000 10.9 
i. a 3, 409, 000 10.4 2, 316, 000 | 8.0 1, 093, 000 15.3 

1950: February..---.----.--.- 4, 684, 000 7.9 | 3, 426, 000 | 5.6 | 1, 258, 000 14.1 
BI eich be dieickctersicrmeni 3, 057, 000 5.4 2, 130, 000 | 3.6 927, 000 15.0 
icc ancatniniinsinn 2, 501, 000 9.2 1, 665, 000 | 8.3 836, 000 10.9 
i pe 2, 240, 000 11.1 1, 309, 000 8.1 931, 000 15.5 

2008s: PebeGary. 3.u-....5..... 2, 407, 000 10.8 1, 594, 000 8.7 813, 000 9.6 
BN kaddstlabaasncnaent 1, 609, 000 7.1 950, 000 | 5.8 659, 000 9.0 

WEE BEOG . cindctlensccccccns 1, 602, 000 | 11.5 972, 000 8.4 630, 000 16.2 
November... -............ 1, 418, 000 11.4 814, 000 7.4 | 604, 000 16.9 

1953: December !_............ 2, 313, 000 9.5 1, 574, 000 | 7.6 738, 000 14.4 
16s REGGE... .0dccicaseccenni 3, 725, 000 8.1 2, 552, 000 | 5.3 | 1,173,000 14.1 
) Se ae EP 3, 305, 000 7.7 2, 197, 000 | 5.6 1, 108, 000 11.6 
pe 3, 245, 000 7.6 2, 152, 000 4.8 1, 093, 000 13.0 
POON ha Scuddsewenes 2, 893, 000 | 11.7 1, 875, 000 9.0 1, 018, 000 16.7 

ISG PORIGING Sos oc ctcccwcnne 3, 383, 000 | 9.4 | 2,431,000 | 6.2 952, 000 17.5 
eed 2, 490, 000 | 8.8 | 1,624, 000 5.8 866, 000 | 14.3 
AU 5 crtidecinchiamene’ 2, 237, 000 | 11.4 1, 387, 000 | 9.3 | 850, 000 14.6 

1 Revised. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census, 


TABLE 18.—Distribution of persons at work, classified by full-time or part-time 
status, by class of worker and major indusiry group: May—September average, 





amw~=-Oonsoeee”\S |. 


" ii cn alsa 
a ha RIS cn a a 




















1955 
[Percent not shown where less than 0.1] 
Worked part time during survey week 
(1-34 hours) ! 
Worked | | 
full time | Usually work full time | Usually work part time 
Class of worker and major industry Gare sar — a a 
: group bo Perna | —_- | 
; (35 hours forked | Torkaq | Worked ai 
: or more) | part time W orked part time W orked 
i because of part time because of part time 
! economic —— economic | for other 
: factors reasons | factors oe 
as |— | — slap ltticeaas 
; Number of persons at work......-...--.--- 51, 054, 000 1,036,000 | 2,027,000 | 1,181,000 4, 998, 000 
: — eens } - a . = 
{ PUR Ladle din cited bicnantininbtedel 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
i REO Boca snastndbcacnnentnante 11.0 | 12.2 20.7 | 13.4 20.8 
: Wage and salary workers-_........----- 2.7 5.0 6.2 | 10. 4 4.4 
‘ Self-employed workers_-_.........--.--- 6.4 5.5 10.7 | 4.3 4.4 
; Unpaid family workers-_.............-- 1.9 1.6 3.7 | 1.9 11.9 
; Nonagricultural industries... ...........--- 89. 0 7.8 79.3 | 86. 5 79.2 
Wage and salary workers--_-..........- | 79.1 78.3 70.1 | 80.7 67.1 
‘ 0 EEE eee | 5.5 12.1 | 13.0 | 6.1 1.7 
: Moenufagturing ...i...........<..2} 28. 1 37.1 25. 3 | 11.6 8.0 
j BRyGtODS H0000i. 2 cadeie 16. 4 | 16.4 16.1 | 4.1 2.0 
j Nondurable goods_--_.......-.- 11.7 20.7 | 9.2 7.5 6.0 
: Transportation communication | 
and other public utilities. ....... 7.5 | 4.4 4.7 3.8 1.5 
Wholesale and retail trade___.---_-| 15.0 | 8.4 | 8.6 18. 5 20.4 
Service industries.................- | 17.0 | 11.3 12.4 38.2 33.8 
Private households __........- 1.9 | 4.3 2.3 26. 1 15.7 
Educational services___......-- 2.6 6 | 2.4 | 1.5 3.9 
Other service industries... ----| 12.5 | 6.5 | 7.7 | 10.7 14.1 
So gS, eee 6.1 5.1 | 6.1 2.5 1.6 
j Self-employed and unpaid family | 
j WUE. a i cnicctinncnsccnmetanaindas 9.9 9.5 9.2 5.9 12.1 
4 ' ' 








! See note table 9. 


Source: Current Population Survey Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 19.—Persons at work in agriculture and im nonagricultural industries, 
classified by full-time or part-time status, by average hours worked during 
survey week: May—September average, 1955 


Average hours ! 

















| 
Full-time or part-time status At work in 
At work in nonagri- 
agriculture cultural 
industries 
Worked 35 hours or more during survey week bd: sinned ae 58.7 45.0 
Worked 1 to 34 hours ? during suvrey week __--__- hase | 20.8 19.8 
Usually work full time 4 hides nadie be abtei 21.6 23.9 
Worked part time for economic reasons P spain’ 20. 8 23.2 
Worked part time for other reasons ns oneaebhantane 21.8 24.3 
Usually work part time Ue 20.4 17.7 
Worked part time for ec onomic reasons. - ; = 17.6 18. 1 
Worked part time for other reasons - Dias 0s kieta tes ; 20.8 17.6 








1 The average is an arithmetic mean computed from a distribution of single hours worked. Persons with 
@ job but not at work during the survey week are excluded from the computations. 
2 See note, table 9. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 


TasBLe 20.—Distribution of persons at work in nonagricultural industries, clas- 
sified by full-time or part-time status, by age and sex: May-September aver- 
age, 1955 



































Worked part time during survey week 
(1-34 hours) ! 
Worked 
full time | Usually work full time | Usually work part time 
Age and sex pore 7 i | re 
(35 hours yorked tooeq | Worked , 
or more) | part time | _Worke d | part time | Worked 
because of | Part time | pacause of | Part time 
for other | for other 
economic reasons economic | reasons 
factors ia factors | . 
J Se esl cite | | oan ‘ 
Number of persons at work in ae is 
tural industries_-___- : ...| 45, 432, 000 910,000 | 1,608,000 | 1,022,000 | 3, 959, 000 
- | 
Percent__-_- ad 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0} 100. 0 
pice ~ mond a 
Male: 14 years and over Stach aaell 71.3 64.4 70.5 46. 6 | 34.6 
14 to 17 years x 2.2 1.7 | 11.1 13.5 
18 and 19 years LZ 3.8 | 2.9 3.8 2.7 
20 to 24 years _- 5.1 5.2 | 5.0 | 3.7 2.1 
25 to 34 years 19.0 13.5 18.0 | 5.3 2.2 
35 to 44 years_. 18. 2 14.9 7.7 6.6 1.6 
45 to 54 years _- 14.6 13.4 12.4 5.8 2.6 
55 to 64 years 9.2 8.7 9.6 6.8 3.2 
6u vears and over 2.7 2.7 3.2 3.5 6.6 
Female: 14 years and over , | 28.7 | 35. 6 29.5 | 53.4 65. 4 
14 to 17 years wie .6 | 1.2 .9 | 8.4 9.4 
18 and 19 years_-. 1.6 1.6 1.6 3.6 | 2.4 
20 to 24 years i 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 4.2 
25 to 34 years ‘ | 6.1 6.8 6.9 | 7.7 11.5 
35 to 44 years. od 6.7 10.5 | 7.6 | 10.6 14.2 
45 to 54 years__- 7: 5.8 6.5 | 5.0 | 10.4 11.6 
55 to 64 years A 3.2 4.4 | 3.1 | 6.9 7.6 
65 years and ove! . 8 | 9 oT 2.1 4.4 
| | i 
' ' 








| 
| 
| 
| 


1 See note, table 9. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 21.—Distribution of persons at work in nonagricultural industries, clas- 
sified by full-time or part-time status, by marital status and sex: May- 
September average, 1955 


Worked part time during survey week 
(1-34 hours) ! 
Worked : * 
full time Usually work full time | Usually work part time 
are : a during sur-|_ a es 
Martial status and sex | vey week ' ; ' 
(35 hours Ww orked Worked | W orked Worked 
or more) part time ; part time : 
ause of | Part time | because of | Part time 
economic | for other economic for other 
factors ca factors — 





Number of persons at work in nonagri- | | 
cultural industries_. 4 io | 45, 432, 000 910, 000 1, 608, 000 1, 022, 000 3, 959, 000 


Percent........------ shit ae 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 


Male..--. 
Married, spouse present _- 
Married, spouse absent 
Widowed or divorced -__..---- 


70. 5 46. 6 34 
55. 3 21.6 | 
1. 

2. 

21. 

53. 
21. § 
4.% 

11. 

15 


64. 
43. 
1. 
3. 
15. 
35. 
18. 
3. 
6. 


‘. 


> 


onnu-s 


Married, spouse present 
Married, spouse absent _- 
Widowed or divorced.. 
Never married 


PAWOUOSOH ARE | 
CO de tO I OND 


— aye ay 





! See note, table 9. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 22.—Distribution of persons at work in nonagricultural industries, clas- 
sified by full-time or part-time status, by color and sex: May—September aver- 
age, 1955 





| 
Worked part time during survey week 
(1-34 hours) ! 
Sa i 
| Worked | 
full time waree work full time | Usually work part time 
. s during sur-|__ : a — vidal 
Color and sex vey week | oat 
(35 hours Worked , | Worked . 
. re. 
| or more) | part time | eee | part time W — 
because of | Part because of | PAr' ther 
| economic | [OF other or other 


economic | reasons 
factors —— 


reasons 
— factors 


Number of persons at work in nonagricul- 
tural industries..............- eceaat | 45, 432, 000° 910,000 | 1, 608, 000 l, 022, 000 | 3,959,000 


Percent.__.__-. we 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 

ae eee oe i Fase de 71.3 | 64. 4 | 70. 5 | 46 6 34. 6 

White ea : : 65. £ 53.9 60. 2 | 34.8 31. ¢ 
Nonwhite-__. ; ad 5. 10.5 10. : 11.8 

Female____--- . i 28. 35. 6 29. £ 53.4 

White Saahante . 25. 28.8 | 26. 33. 6 

Nonwhite. __ 2.§ 6.7 3.1 19.7 


«. 4 





! See note, table 9 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 23.—Distribution of the unemployed and unemployment rates, by age 
and sew: April-September average, 1944 and 1955 


| 


| 













| | Unemployment rate ! 
Age and sex 1954 | 1955 
| 1954 1955 
Number of unemployed persons..............-..-.....- | 3,301,000 | 2, 498, 000 5.1 3.8 
PORE, hartastbietisccainckie eigenen 100. 0 BD leciudstsbtedbonsenndieinnat 
BEG F6 ED ic nsceten csiben ssi kganeenntpbunsn 66. 2 64.5 4.9 3.5 
Be Be Pita idarerssscuss bh cbucanntbeneeiaghansad 10.7 12.6 11.0 9.6 
ROE Fe hie n bead bndctnccensnsqiesacnd ee 1.8 5.0 6.3 
RE Fe Fe odbc dnsinnecaniabscnascnehdean 4.6 5.8 13.3 12.1 
OO yg ee etn 5.1 5.0 12.2 9.1 
20 to 24 years..........- 8.7 9.0 9.2 6.8 
25 years and over............ 46.7 42.9 4.0 2.8 
St OG IN onic nnncccuineeeinadaaieciisecnan 14.6 11.2 4.5 2.6 
Be OP SR ik cccnaguyebeusssdutemiiewenideeenl 12.0 10. 6 3.8 2.5 
45 to 54 years......... saideiedh din iiinenas eeidiniaeadeaieadceatae 10.1 9.0 3.8 2.6 
oo a ee ae ee ee 4.0 4.8 3.8 3.4 
OO Oi Oe Wei is ook kc tndcccntegeetedcenessans® 3.0 4.4 3.8 4.2 
OF Gn cncpipapeiissacieggunaabascksnet 2.1 1.9 4.8 3.4 
Fe ann ccvtenaaniteiingiinidaueadagell .9 1.0 2.9 2.2 
Dene, 14 DEG CIES cnc nphcnnescdtiidivasacensnaion 33.8 35. 5 5.6 4.2 
Bn OO BO ile enor egtansinccocemsapggcatncsgitel ye 8.0 11.2 9.5 
RS IE BO UNG. pcncngcnsccaustedenceuestegen 8 8 9.1 6.6 
OE 20 ER. vc ccentecicvostsdguqesnscsacdmet 2.6 3.5 12.7 12.1 
BB ONG. DO GONER. ccincnqencnndascummedinntembanen 3.6 3.8 11.0 8.6 
BE hai .ncnench ts abana hinges ipemed adam 4.9 4.9 6.6 5.1 
25 years and over_...-...-. 21.9 22.6 4.7 3.4 
25 to 34 years.......... 7.4 8.0 5.8 4.7 
Be OEE PEND ca. pnacudisiccucesannscoumaonwemetes 6.8 6.1 48 3.2 
Op OP Oe SI i cece ncuantccbacatudeameukaueae 4.9 5.1 4.2 3.1 
BB Gb BP FON Einc cccccsdnncccdcasncsnccdibaliienel 1.4 1.9 3.5 3.3 
OF G0 Oe ine ccdcinwcndccseateab erases 1.0 1.0 3.8 2.7 
OO Oe FOE non cnn bnccitavcnwtdudesedeees -3 .4 2.7 2.0 
TO OG OWN iin Sensis ss esdk 2h ee 1 ol 1.6 8 


1U nemployed as percent of civilian labor force. 
Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 24.—Distribution of the unemployed and unemployment rates, by marital 
status, age, and sex: April—September average, 1955 








Per- 7 Per- 
cent | Unem- cent | Unem- 
Marital status, age, and sex dis- et Marital status, age, and sex dis- Dp na 
tribu- ; tribu- | Ment 
tion rate tion rate 
Total unemployed_--....--- | 100.0 Ot WON i canna cécaedasDedediinnnse 35. 5 4.2 
Married, spouse present _._.-.- 14.7 3.4 
os Sid Bak donnie 64.5 3.5 16 10:8 FOOts...c.~.....20. 2.5 5.3 
Married, spouse present__..-- 30.7 2.2 25 to 44 years............. 8.2 3.5 
14 to 24 years............. a3 3.1 45 years and over__..-...- 4.1 2.8 
25 to 44 years............. 13.7 1.9 Married, spouse absent__---_- 2.8 5.8 
45 years and over__.....-- 14.9 2.5 Widowed or divorced ._......- 5.4 4.2 
Married, spouse absent_....-- 2.9 7.3 Never married-_............... 12.5 5.5 
Widowed or divorced__.....-- 4.2 6.3 SE Be FONE cedcennssat 9.6 400 
Biever WOKS ....ccskctiinnn 26.7 8.1 he Oe PR nde ccwescecs 1.9 3.0 
34\te 00 Weert... .d.cc.-- 19.0 10.0 45 years and over_....-... 1.1 2.7 
a 5.6 5.6 
45 years and over_.__..--. 2.1 4.9 


1 Unemployed as percent of labor force. 
Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TasL_e 25.—Distribution of the unemployed and unemployment rates, by color 
and sex: April-September average, 1954 and 1955 


| | 
| Unemployment rate! 











Color and sex 1954 1955 a 

1954 | 1955 
Total unemployed.................---.---------- 100.0 | 100.0 5.1 | 3.8 
a i ee i 81.4 | 79.1 4.6 | 3.3 
a tcE it anise tear th deiiannbiccnnstieivhaiah 54.3 | 51.3 4.4 | 3.1 
EL ci ciiindenhianditskesabipedeneannmatemidckasd 27.1 | 27.8 | 5.2 | 3.8 
dhs hcateincantaetebavincpieasekedhes 18.6 | 20.9 8.7 | 7.3 
eee ah OR etna ile aka eae 11.9 | 13.2 9.0 | 7.5 
I Teg She en ein ai eta ccnnnbecoetcnn 6.8 7.7 8.1 | 7.1 





1 Unemployed as percent of civilian labor force. 
Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 26.—Distribution of the unemployed and unemployment rates, by region: 
April—September average, 1954 and 1955 


| 
| Unemployment rate 2 








Region ! 1954 1955 0 | —-—— —- -——-~- 

1954 map 1955 
Wee eke 6. S.A ith apcshinseete 100.0 | 100.0 3 5. 1 | 3.8 
va wal — 
WORN tinal Beinn ncadesSeteisekcheoniraunres 30. 4 a 31.5 | 5.5 5 | 4.4 
Pees CHOI heck dbcwcntucccdenean ee oleiaiete 27.0 | 25.1 4.5 a3 
I Se no eg 28. 1 29.0 | 5.0 | 3.8 
Wi cnnacdinasusariiannassdacicdrabisbinceagaions -| 14. 5 14. 5 | 5.6 #4 3.9 


1 The regions shown are comprised of contiguous States, as follows: 

Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

North Central: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wiseonsin. 

South; Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Maryland, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 

West: Arizona, Colorado, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Washington, 
Wyoming, Utah. 

2 Unemployed as percent of civilian labor force. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TaBLe 27.—Distribution of the unemployed and unemployment rates, by major 
occupation group and sex: April 1954 and 1955 


[Percent or rate not shown where less than 0.1] 


| 




















Unemployment 
rate ! 

Major occupation group and sex 1954 1955 4 = 

| 1954 1955 
ee ot Seas ey : icicles ete sali idieinscibas 
Total unemployed side aerasiacie neh 100. 0 100.0 5.4 | 4.6 
Mi oo ee ee tte Ss SAE pene ener oon ee 67.6 70.7 5.3 | 4.7 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers. ._...----____- 1.3 1.1 ca .9 
Farmers and farm Rs sat ot iene eee mek abandon .3 .4 as 3 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, ‘except etadacuaes 2.2 2.6 1.5 | 1.4 
Clerical and kindred 23s ct acete cb eeaddeeeetetasen 3.3 2.8 3.9 3.0 
DORE WONIDs 5 a crascixcxs esi eeseeccssestlsccd tan ceseeun 2.0 4.7 2.8 1.9 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers_--___-.-......---- 15.1 15.3 | 6.1 5.3 
Operatives and kindred workers..............-.....----.--- 21.4 18.8 7.7 5.7 
Priveus Deepens WOleNs.......... 2... sented us 1 al 3.3 5.6 
Service workers, except private Poet oes ee 4.3 5.7 5.2 | 6.0 
Farm laborers and a 2.6 3.2 6.1 | 6.2 
Laborers, Queene tariit Gil Mime... --. . ck 13.3 15.8 12.2 | 11.5 
Never held a full-time job__._........-.............-- edad 1.8 ER a cacti ed e 
a 32. 4 29.3 6.7 | 4.3 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers.._..-.-_--___- 9 1.0 1.4 | 1.4 
ee NG on a ote Bab held ang aaecgtte ns ass tabeiedialc<ouoa ean 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm_. ie .4 a 1.4 4 
Clerical and kindred a aes Soe we eho oeck et toes wate 4.2 4.6 2.8 2.4 
I ee ree oe icnaceweewina 2.8 1.4 6.2 2.6 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers...._._---------_- 5 .3 5.6 3.2 
Operatives and kindred workers...............-.----------- 13.8 10.8 12.1 8.1 
Private RGGI WOEMOES. » . . odie 4----<.----------- 2.1 | 2.1 4.0 3.3 
Service workers, except private household________________-. 4.7 | 5.9 | 6.1 | 6.4 
ae fo LS ae ey eres eee 3 .4 18 1.6 
Laborers, except farm and mine_._-_.............-...-.-- =) .4 3 11.6 7.1 

DUET See pen SOUNCe odes ee cue cwnes 2.1 eee Bice kaneis ceeiatee 

| 








1 Unemployed as percent of experienced civilian labor force (excludes persons who never held a full-time- 
civilian job). 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 


Tas_e 28.—Distribution of the unemployed and unemployment rates, by major 
industry group and class of worker: April-September average, 1954 and 1955 


[Percent or rate not shown where less than 0.1] 


























| 

Unemployment rate ! 
Major industry group and class of worker 1954 1955 om ——— 

1954 1955 
iebcaae a a enamine ni ll Ni cg il css 
Total unemployed gale tks sy acetone vee 100. 0 100. 0 5.1 3.8 
Agriculture . cnetiinntiuns Gnacanbese aeeewswdal 3.6 4.3 1.7 1.5 
Wage and salary workers... sipaae aang wiaialadigee ble ware wee 3.1 4.1 6.2 5.2 
Self-employed workers sa a ee Se eee es .3 3 3 ‘a 
Unpaid family workers pwnentebdanb Unga nda wag po nee eS, 2.s.5te- 8 ts oles 
Nonagricultural industries ?_ ee Spi hecpi- circa in ahetciaes beac 88.3 84.4 §.1 3.6 
Wage and salary workers ? misc imiggkcéentattkebcen 85.8 81.7 5.5 3.9 
Mining ees: anita kate gabe a wadacol 3.1 2.5 14.1 8.4 
Construction ‘ nhkntcdeeawadamded sigdnabtnkdbaas 10.0 10.5 9.2 7.1 
Manufacturing ‘ initia eniaianil ole tian t 35.0 27.0 6.5 3.8 
Durable goods ial ave Dede occas paces ae 21.2 | 15.5 6.9 | 3.8 
Nondurable goods ; oe imi 13.8 11.6 | 6.0 | 3.8 

Transportation communication and other public | | 

utilities SORA pa I EERE TE 6.5 | 5.5 | 4.7 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade sat nbunntmdahonniwewencesil 16.0 | 16.0 5.4 | 4.0 
Service industries : cc tin alam dia cae Siac 13.4 18.1 | 3.7 3.6 
Private ‘households. -- Soil . Sacenigcceerateacaeel 3.3 4.4 5.3 4.7 
Professional servicés______--_-- asad Steins : 3.4 4.2 | 2.3 | 2.1 
Other service industries -- sie ee 6.7 9.4 | 4.4 4.5 
Public administration __- : eteal 1.8 | 1.9 | 2.0 1.6 
Self-employed workers é i peril ce | 2.5 | 2.7 1.3 1.1 
Unpaid family workers es a sathebeeels |---------- a crate al a a 

Never held a full-time job 5 sence cieeed 8.1 Ey ee ee 





' Unemployed as percent of experienced civilian labor force (excludes persons who never held a full-time 
civilian job). 
2 Includes forestry and fisheries not shown separately. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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Tas_e 29.—Distribution of the long-term unemployed and the rate of long-term 
unemployment, by age and sex: April-September average, 1954 and 1955 


Seidl oe ntinaes hai 


= ae 


Long-term unemployed 
as percent of total un- 


ca aah ewe 





: employed in age-sex 
Age and sex | 1954 1955 group 

} — 
: 1954 1955 

: Total long-term unemployed !__.._........._.___- 100. 0 100. 0 27.7 27.6 

es en emt 70. 4 69. 4 29.5 29.7 

D6 OG Ey MN kinnccecscse cenctidhctats dames a 2.5 3.3 12.3 12.0 

Eni a ai cn clad 4.6 3.7 25.0 | 20.3 

Rho te iterate: ge aad nannndeamenes 8.3 7.2 26.4 22.3 

: Se acai 29.3 21.4 30. 6 27.3 

A i ha oie: eedlce niente cad ch tetera al 22.1 29.9 35. 8 | 45.2 

I aco clin simian cna dpinilseseoaieiinndeandicalaie 3.6 3.9 32.9 | 36.6 

Py ie ee a aioe etccdscdececensncecs 29.6 30.7 24. 2 | 23.8 

; Ti Oe act enicncdetdiccncoues nihbasletate | 1.3 1.1 10.1 | 7.0 

; Ce SS eee ee ere 2.1 3.4 15.9 | 24.6 

; Se a a lh ccc dedi bacedceenacnneeeinanniiaiaden 4.1 2.9 23.4 | 16.4 

: Br Oe cs Ries Boas kilocneddiandnenicsnee 14.0 13. 5 27.5 | 26. 6 

1 8 ES ee a ee eee 7.5 9.3 | 28.6 | 31.8 

; >. Se ee ae er 6 .6 | 37.0 36. 6 





1! Unemployed 15 weeks or longer. 
Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 30.—Distribution of the long-term unemployed and the rate of long-term 
unemployment, by color and sex: April-September average, 1954 and 1955 


| 

Long-term unemployed 
as percent of total un- 
employed in color-sex 


Color and sex 1954 1955 group 
| 1954 | 1955 
ne a s ——|— 

Total long-term unemployed !_______. Ree ree. 100. 0 100.0 | 27.7 27.6 
ar : 
White-____- . aes iecemioaes ae 79.8 80. 2 27.2 28.0 
iin cnscdcdcsnceascsidg tb eagenaebe samen’ saeal 56. 4 | 56.3 28.8 30.4 
Female _- : ; incaciiliaiaieediaaaeS anal 23.3 23. 9 | 23.9 23. 8 
Nonwhite____- soma et 20. 2 19.7 | 30.1 26. 1 
Male ; - aes sitin ill 14.0 13.1 32.8 27.5 
Pa ccccnmana See Lees 6.1 6.8 | 25.2 24.3 


!' Unemployed 15 weeks or longer. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 31.—Distribution of the long-term unemployed and the rate of long-term 
unemployment, by major industry group and class of worker: April-September 
average, 1954 and 1955 


(Percent or rate not shown where less than 0.1] 


Long-term unem- 
ployed as percent 
of total unem- 


Major industry group and class of worker 1954 1955 ae a in- 


Total long-term unemployed ! 










delat in lallitagtamiatas 100.0 100.0 6 
Rh bliss nthe teccensstndednnsensnmpeeamennians 2.5 2.5 
Wage and salary workers_. 2.2 2.5 7 
Self-employed workers. - -- 3 <i WiG eh ce haces 
NO eS Se a es ee eS bide seiGbdan 
ee aii decir ettai a innmcitinccinindinmnael 93. 6 91.2 29.4 29.9 
IIT SIREEIOND 9s 5. o cwinchicuvneunsshmbsdemninnmnne 90.7 88. 4 29.3 29.9 
I i I tls a hie aden amined 5.2 4.9 45.6 54.6 
I a BL 6 «, ccnaciu eda icisiscinchiianinliiomaia atta 10.6 12.4 29.5 32.6 
a SE sc ecient dasnscmipacegammpmabasaled dete teinbeanaia 39.3 30.0 31.2 30. 6 
I i a ah cereal aia aOl 26.1 18.7 34.2 33.3 
I OR ois dies cnn ntdna nnd danceiemimiemcmil 13.2 11.4 26.5 27.2 
Transportation, communication, and other public utili- 

EEE AEOLIAN 8.1 8.0 34.7 40.1 
Pe St SNE SII ip nn necimncmecaeaninn 13. 4 14.4 23.3 24.8 
I iin ntininnnwccicinanacateinonecaennet aT 15.9 24.2 24.3 

SEES 2.6 2.6 21.8 16. 4 
Aenea Mel GIGOS.. 5s si once scpincevin cdtdenecstcae %! SO itl oncthdteloh Stich s- 

CORNY COE TAD TET OB ionic vinnie <b hn nctccceenest 8.1 12.9 24.7 28.7 
I. | nconeucuidnnadcukeataoneeaanan 2.6 3.0 39.9 43.6 

Bel cee WORN 6 ssicencnccccccncsacastsescssseseusics 2.8 2.9 31.8 30. 2 
MI I I costes ens drs peainllisdpem ispecies euecnabta aie ales Ee Edebtaniedhcddnedamen 
SCG Fe CI SO bi caicvcicge ann cdsddshesiesiosscomian 4.1 6.3 14.0 15.4 





1 Unemployed 15 weeks or longer. 
2 Includes forestry and fisheries not shown separately. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 32.—Distribution of the long-term unemployed, by major occupation group 
and sev: April 1954 and 1955 


[Percent not shown where less than 0.1] 
















Major occupation group and sex 1954 1955 

Titel Detar CIO 6 oi os ccacckasachobuncascsuicnennasendans 100.0 100.0 
iii a a 69.2 72.1 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers..............-..------------ 9 fF 
CRISES CIE TOTIR BURNIE os oo wiitiiscccccnccecndecussessiacccdbabunaian AR iiinsacdcaninad 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm..........-.-.-.--------- 1.3 2.8 
Clerical and kindred workers 3.6 3.6 
IE or hikns ntnnmnvtinnmnosannn 1.1 7 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers--............------.----------- 14.2 15.4 
CeeeeE PR OE ROG WOTEINE..o ccncvcccccccdsccectccctecessten 24.7 21.7 
NS IE TI oi ic ckccdcrnccnnntussbcktddbkebnbbebab eked tire ageaientaaehbeien 
Service workers, except private household_--.........-....-.-------.----- 5.5 4.5 
Week MOON ONE TIIRIIO, 6. onc ncndkccccnsndecccdnnccanadaadiunnins 2.5 2.9 
LiGDOROI ANNE FUNKE OO BUDS... gic ncnsntenasettinnsenenntadecinet 12.6 15.6 
DOO i io o ckdiciccrndccdedcdcssenensenontseeemntboiioss 2.1 4.6 
WIG siisiiititetick ccmntiamiats eS akin actin Reiadlaindnkwnnwidinehinitae 30.8 27.9 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers..........-...-.-.....------- -6 3 
PURI ROR iii cioncccitiknncpdntinnntinnsadinthibhnnn uthbbanakemaburonsnd beeen 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm-_.............-...-.-.-.- Pitas Scab auaedaae 
CR NE Tee TIN onic wii ocedrinicctuncsecanecddscnensnssnes 4.1 3.9 
a i tk nice een nn intlaeaia 1.9 .6 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers--..............---.----------- on 2 
CORE TRE SEI, WOU vo nreecc cnc cccnnsscanenatescuecsmmalinnst 15.0 12.2 
eID I no cn eemeageeansaediiadmaiain 1.5 1.3 
Service workers, except private household---.........-.----..----.---.--- 4.0 5.8 
ae eee a ee Pe -4 
TORE, CRERIE DET EINE TIN 6 cccnintinnicndnnsenbaninbiwestwamineniat 5 4 
Dies Wend eh ON BI soon ik onc ince cccenccicbacceccnncetacsie | 2.5 2.1 








1 Unemployed 15 weeks or longer. 
Source: Current Population Survey, Burean of the Census. 
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TaBLe 33.—Rate of long-term unemployment, by major occupation group: April 
1954 and 1955 


Rate of long-term 
unemployment ! 
Major occupation group 


1955 


aw 
Six 


or co aw 
oor Fk OCar 


Total unemployed 


a 


Professional, managers, and kindred workers 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 

Service workers 

Farmers and farm laborers 

Laborers, except farm and mine 

Never held a full-time job 


Fis 


oeonreoroewn! wv 


“BESENS 


ee 
* 





1 Long-term unemployment (those persons unemployed 15 weeks or longer) as percent of total unemploy- 
ment in occupation group. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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APPENDIX B 
DESIGN OF EXPANDED SAMPLE FOR CENSUS BUREAU'S CURRENT LOPULATION SURVEY 


A multistage sampling design will be used, identical in principle with the pres- 
emt 230-area design, but with the selection of 100 additional sample areas. The 
35,000 sample households will be distributed over all types of areas, that is the 
same expected proportion of sample households as in the present sample will 
be selected in each type of area—standard metropolitan areas, small urban 
areas, and rural areas. 

Selection of sample areas.—The present 230-area design was selected on the 
basis of the following principles: The entire area of the United States con- 
sisting of about 3,000 counties was divided into about 2,000 primary sampling 
units. With some minor exceptions, a primary sampling unit (PSU) consists 
of a county or a number of contiguous counties. Each standard metropolitan 
area (SMA) constituted a separate PSU. In combining counties to form 
PSU’s each PSU was defined so as to be as heterogeneous as possible. Greater 
heterogeneity could be accomplished by including more counties. However, 
another important consideration was to have the PSU sufficiently compact in 
area so that a small sample spread throughout it could be efficiently canvassed 
without undue travel cost. A typical primary unit, for example, included both 
urban and rural residents of both high and low economic levels and provided, 
to the extent feasible, diverse occupations and industries. 

The PSU’s were then grouped into 230 strata. The 44 largest standard 
metropolitan areas and certain other SMA’s were strata by themselves. In 
general, however, a stratum consisted of a set of PSU’s as much alike as pos- 
sible in various characteristics such as geographic region, population density, 
rate of growth in the 1940-50 decade, percentage nonwhite, principal industry, 
type of agriculture, and so on. Except for the 44 largest SMA’s and the 16 
other areas, each of which is a complete stratum, the strata were established 
so that their sizes in terms of 1950 population were approximately equal. Where 
a PSU was a stratum by itself, it automatically fell in the sample. From each 
of the other strata, one PSU was selected in a random manner for inclusion 
in the sample, the selection having been made in such a manner that the proba- 
bility of the selection of any one unit was proportionate to its 1950 population. 
‘For example, within a stratum the chance that a PSU with a population of 
50,000 would be selected was twice that for a unit with a population of 25,000. 

Expansion to 330 areas—In expanding the sample from 230 to 330 areas, 
one of the objectives was to retain the present 230 areas intact, and as unbiased, 
representative samples of the strata in which they occur. The 96 largest non- 
self-representing strata were subdivided into 196 strata, without regard to the 
location of the present sample areas. These continued to represent the strata 
in which they fell after subdivision. One hundred new sample areas were 
selected from the 100 new strata, on the same principles as were originally usd 
for selection of the 230 areas. (See above.) Thus, the existing 230 areas and 
100 new areas constitute the new 330-area sample. 

Selection of sample households.—Within each of the 330 sample areas, sampling 
rates have been determined so that the sample is self-weighting. For the selection 
of the specific sample households, area sampling methods, indentical with those 
currently in use, will be continued. For each stratum an overall sampling ratio 
of about 1 in 1,350 is to be used. The sampling ratio used in each particular 
sample area (sample PSU) depends on the proportion that the sample area popu- 
lation (at the time of the 1950 census) was of the stratum population. Thus, ina 
sample area which was one-tenth of the stratum, the within-PSU sampling ratio 
which results is 1 in 135, achieving the desired ratio of 1 in 1,350 for the 
stratum. 

Within each of the PSU’s, area sampling methods are used in the selection 
of specific households. In each PSU, the number of households to be enumerated 
each month is determined by the application of the within-PSU sampling ratio 
rather than through the assignment of a fixed quota. This procedure makes it 
possible for the sample to reflect any shifts in population. For example, if on the 
basis of the 1950 census a sample ratio of 1 in every 135 is used in a sample area, 
the number of households expected in the sample will be larger than that obtained 
by a fixed quota in areas where the number of households has increased since the 
census. In areas where the number of households has declined, the expected num- 
ber of sample households will be smaller. In this way the sample properly 
reflects the changing distribution of the population and avoids the distortion 
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which would result from the application of fixed quotas of households, or persons, 
based on the population at an earlier date. 

In the application of area sampling methods, several stages of sampling are 
used within each selected PSU. First, a sample of administrative units used for 
the 1950 censuses of population and housing (enumeration districts) are selected, 
with the probability of selection of any one of these proportionate to its 1950 
population. These selected enumeration districts are then subdivided into seg- 
ments, that is, small land areas with well-defined boundaries having in general an 
expected size of about six dwelling units or other living quarters. Where roads, 
streams, and other terrain features that can be used to subdivide an enumeration 
district are insufficient, some of the resultant segments are several times the 
desired average size of six households. For each subdivided enumeration dis- 
trict, one segment is designated for the sample, with the probability of selection 
proportionate to the estimated size of the segment. Where available advance in- 
formation indicates that the segment contains about six households, all units 
within the segment boundaries are to be included in the sample. In cases where 
the advance information indicates a segment size of several times six units, a 
field listing is to be made of all living quarters in the segment and a systematic 
subsample drawn so as to achieve the equivalent of a segment which is canvassed 
completely. 

In subdividing enumeration districts into segments and in determining in 
advance the approximate size of each segment, use is made of various materials. 
In the larger urban places, information concerning the number of units in each 
block is obtained from block statistics bulletins published from results of the 
1950 censuses of population and housing for 209 of the cities of 50,000 inhabit- 
ants or more. In conjunction with these bulletins, considerable use is made of 
large-scale Sanborn maps, which are available commercially and relatively 
up-to-date for most medium-size and large urban centers and show the general 
outline of each structure within blocks. Where such data are not available, the 
location and number of dwelling units in small geographic areas bounded by 
roads, streams, etc., are obtained either from maps used by interviewers in the 
1950 censuses of population and housing or from special field visits. Enumera- 
tion districts in urban centers, where mapping materials are generally more 
precise are more readily subdivided into compact segments (averaging six 
units) than are those in rural areas; but a substantial proportion of the resultant 
rural segments are of this size also. Some variation in actual segment size arises 
also where the mapping materials, although sufficiently detailed, are out of date 
because of substantial new construction or because they contained errors. Since 
the number of households is being increased to 35,000, the sample take within 
some of the areas will be increased. In 134 areas of the present 230, the sample 
size will increase by two-thirds, to provide their contribution to the total 
expansion. 

Rotation of sample.—Part of the sample is changed each month. A primary 
reason for rotating the sample is to avoid the problems of lack of cooperation 
which arise when a constant panel is interviewed indefinitely. To accomplish 
this rotation of the sample on a gradual basis, mapping and other materials for 
several samples are prepared simultaneously. For each sample, eight systematic 
subsamples (rotation groups) of segments are identified. A given rotation 
group is interviewed for a total of 8 months, divided into 2 equal periods. It is in 
the sample for 4 consecutive months 1 year, leaves the sample during the follow- 
ing 8 months, and then returns for the same 4 calendar months of the next year. 
In any one month, one-eight of the sample segments are in their first month of 
enumeration, another eighth are in their second month, and so on, with the 
last eighth in for the eighth time (the fourth month of the second period of 
enumeration). Under this system 75 percent of the sample segments are com- 
mon from month to month and 50 percent from year to year. This procedure 
provides a substantial amount of month-to-month and year-to-year overlap in the 
panel (thus reducing discontinuities in the series of data) without burdening 
any specific group of households with an unduly long period of inquiry. 
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APPENDIX © 


DESCRIPTION OF SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT METHOD USED BY THE BUREAU OF THE 
CENSUS 


A method has been developed by the Bureau of the Census for computing 
seasonal adjustments rapidly and inexpensively through the use of high-speed 
electronic equipment. The use of electronic equipment has eliminated the very 
burdensome and costly clerical work formerly required for seasonal adjust- 
ments, and has made it feasible to introduce refinements in the method and to 
keep computations up to date. 

The present seasonal method is an adaption and elaboration of the standard 
ratio-to-moving average method and yields moving seasonal factors. Under 
this method, the original observations are viewed as a composite comprised of 
trend, cyclical, seasonal, and irregular components. A series reflecting the trend- 
cycle components is estimated by a 12-month moving average, and divided into 
the original observations to obtain a series reflecting the seasonal and irregular 
components. Moving average curves are then fitted to the seasonal-irregular 
component for each month in successive years to represent the seasonal factors 
alone. 

An iterative procedure is used: A preliminary seasonally adjusted series is 
first obtained to provide a series representing the trend-cycle-irregular com- 
ponents, with perhaps a trace of the seasonal. This series is, in turn, smoothed 
by a 5-month moving average to provide a more flexible trend-cycle curve than 
the 12-month moving average. The sequence of computations first made on the 
12-month moving average is then repeated on the 5-month average to yield the 
final seasonally adjusted series. 

Altogether, the method yields 19 tables which show the successive stages of 
the computations from the original observations to the final seasonally ad- 
justed series. Included are 5 different moving averages, 2 sets of ratios to mov- 
ing averages, 2 centered and 2 uncentered sets of moving seasonal factors, 2 
seasonally adjusted series, and 5 tests of the work. For a 10-year monthly 
series, the electronic computer performs the computations in about 1 minute 
and at low cost. 

A description of all the steps, with brief explanatory comments, follows: 


ROUND I—COMPUTATION OF PRELIMINARY SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SERIES 


1. Compute the ratios of the original observations for each month to the 
average of the original observations for the preceding and following months. 
This is a test for the existence of seasonality in the observations. For each 
month a random series of variations about 1.00 would be expected in series from 
which the seasonal had been completely extracted. Values above or below 1.00 
for a number of consecutive years indicate the existence, but not the shape, of a 
seasonal pattern in the series. 

2. Compute a 12-month moving average of the original series. This curve 
provides a measure of the trend-cycle component of the series. A 12-month 
moving average (or a multiple of 12 months) is necessary because only 12-month 
aggregates suppress the seasonal component of the series. A 12-month moving 
average is, however, a defective measure because it does not reach up into 
cyclical peaks nor down into cylical troughs. Also, the turns are not coincident 
with those in the underlying cyclical surve—for example, the 12-month moving 
average turns too quickly before a relatively rapid rise, and too slowly after a 
relatively mild rise. 

3. Center this moving average: That is, compute a 2-month moving average of 
the 12-month moving average. This operation places the moving average values 
at midmonths. The first value of the centered moving average is placed at the 
seventh month of the original series. 

4. Compute ratios of the original data to the centered 12-month moving 
average. This computation results in a series which contains primarily the 
seasonal and erratic components of the original series. 

5. Compute a positional mean of each successive 5-term group of ratios for 
each of the months, omitting the highest and the lowest ratio from the computa- 
tion of the mean in each case. Thus, each mean will be an average of the 
3 central ratios for each successive 5-term combination for each month. The 
values of this moving average will be the “‘uncentered” seasonal factors. The 
first factor available will be for the third January. This value should also be 
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used as the factor for the first two Januaries. Similarly, the last value available 
will be that for January of the third from last year, and should also be used 
for January in the last 2 years. The same for February and all other months. 

This step provides a 5-term moving average of the ratios, with the largest and 
the smallest extreme items omitted. The omission of the extreme items appears 
necessary to avoid the distortion of the seasonal factors for a given month fer 
5 years by a single extreme ratio. On the other hand, the omission of 2 out of 5 
items from each average tends to produce a somewhat erratic curve. 

The resulting seasonal factors are moving for the intermediate years and stable 
for the first 3 and the last 3 years. While it has been general practice in con- 
structing seasonal factors manually to level off the factors for current years, 
careful professional review of the fitted curve in relation to the ratios to moving 
average, and occasional modification of the moving curves, are desirable. In 
the chain of computations comprising the method, this step is probably the link 
that most needs strengthening, particularly in short series. 

6. Center the ratios for each year about 1.00: that is, divide the 12 positional 
means for each year by their arithmetic mean. These uncentered ratios are the 
preliminary seasonal factors. 

7. Divide these seasonal factors into the corresponding figures of the original 
series, month by month: i. e., divide the seasonal factor for January 1947 into 
the original observation for January 1947; divide the factor for January 1948 
into the original observation for January 1948. Similarly, divide the factor for 
February 1947 into the original observation for February 1947; the factor for 
February 1948 into the original observation for February 1948, and so on. This 
yields the preliminary seasonally adjusted series. (As already noted, the factor 
computed for the third January is also used for the first 2 Januarys in the series, 
and the factor for January of the third from the most recent year is also used for 
the 2 most recent Januarys; the same procedure is followed for other months of 
the year). 

8. Compute the ratios of the preliminary seasonally adjusted series to the 
averages of the preliminary seasonally adjusted series for the preceding and the 
following months. This is a test for residual seasonality, similar to that made 
on the original observations and described in 1, above. 

9. Compute ratios of the uncentered 12-month moving average of the prelimi- 
nary seasonally adjusted series to the uncentered 12-month moving average of 
the original series. This is a test of the effect of the adjustment on the level of 
the series, showing whether the adjustment has resulted in significant differences 
between the level of the adjusted and the unadjusted series for any 12-month 
period. 


ROUND II—COMPUTATION OF FINAL SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SERIES 


(Nore.—Steps 11 to 16 are identical to steps 4 to 9, and the comments made under 
the first group of steps are generally applicable to the corresponding items in 
the second group. ) 


10. Compute a 5-month moving average of the preliminary seasonally adjusted 
series. The preliminary seasonally adjusted series contains the cyclical, trend, 
and irregular components of the series with only a trace of the seasonal com- 
ponent. A short-term moving average of this scries can be used, rather than a 
12-month moving average, because there generally is no significant seasonal factor 
to suppress. The 5-month moving average is more flexible than the 12-month 
moving average and, for this reason, will usually provide a better measure of the 
cycle-trend component. For certain kinds of series the 5-month moving average 
does not adequately smooth out the irregular fluctuations. For this and related 
reasons, careful review of the 5-month moving average curve in relation to the 
original observations and the seasonally adjusted series is desirable. 

11. Compute ratios of the original figures to the 5-month moving average. 
This yields a purer measure of the seasonable and irregular components of the 
series than does the ratio of the original observations to the 12-month moving 
average. 

12. Compute a positional mean of each successive 5-term group of ratios 
for each of the months, omitting the highest and the lowest ratio from the 
computation of the mean in each case. Thus, each mean will be an average 
of the 3 central ratios for each successive 5-term combination for each month. 
The values of this moving average will be the “uncentered” seasonal factors. 
The first factor available will be for the third January, and this value should 
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also be used for the first two Januaries. Similarly, the last value available will 
be that for January of the third from last year, and this value should also be 
used for January in the last 2 years. The same for February and all other 
months. This yields the uncentered moving seasonal factors. 

13. The seasonal factors so obtained should, for each year, be centered so 
that their average is equal to 1. This is accomplished by dividing the 12 posi- 
tional means for each year by their arithmetic mean. This yields the final 
moving seasonal factors. 

14. Divide the final seasonal factors into the corresponding figures of the 
original series, month by month, i. e., divide the seasonal factor for January 
1947 into the original observation for January 1947; divide the factor for 
January 1948 into the original observation for January 1948. Similarly, di 
vide the factor for February 1947 into the original observation for February 
1947, the factor for February 1948 into the original observation for February 
1948, and so on. This yields the final seasonally adjusted series. 

15. Compute the ratios of the final seasonally adjusted series to the averages 
of the final seasonally adjusted series for the preceding and following months. 
This is a test for residual seasonality in the final series, similar to that made 
on the original observations and described in 1, above. 

16. Compute the ratios of the uncentered 12-month moving average of the 
final seasonally adjusted series to the uncentered 12-month moving average of 
the original series. This is a final test to determine whether the adjustment 
has resulted in any significant differences between the sums of the adjusted and 
unadjusted figures for any 12-month period. 


Seasonal adjustments for unemployment 


Seasonal adjustment factors currently in use for the unemployment series and 
the seasonally adjusted index of unemployment (1947-49=100) are presented in 
the following tables: 


TABLE 1.—Seasonal adjustment factors for unemployment: 1947 to date 





Month | i947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 10951 1982 to 
January_.__-. Sates Re ae 106.9} 110.3 113.1 116.0 116.1 
February - ----- aniebaacd enaip acauall 117.6 121.5 122.0 | 124.0 122.0 121.6 
a ee Scns added | 111.4 | 112.9 111.4 | 111.3 111.0 111.6 
ee oA Scans ait sbcekeves | 102. 2 | 102.8 102. 1 97.9 o8. 1 98.7 
ae bn tina bY ghn cakbh SS eae 92.1 93. 5 89.9 91.8 92.0 91.9 
Ma seeecsalee a wota seeeeeten 113. 2 | 110.4 110.1 108. 2 107.7 106.9 
pS ee Sere ae se 108. 6 110.4 110.4 110.2 109. 3 107.3 
ody ; _ saath a 95.3 95. 2 94.3 93.4 91.0 91.0 
September__--_.---- wsasicseeges 92.2 90.7 89. 5 87.8 86.5 RS. 5 
October neh nxt § decaggn ate 87.2 | 82.8 83.4 81.7 81.8 80. 3 
November--___----- j pakaea’ 84.8 84.7 88. 1 90. 2 90.3 91.9 
December... .-.------- aoa hiads 88. 4 88.3 &8. 2 90. 5 94.2 94. 1 


Note.—The adjustment factors for the years 1947-51 have not yet been thoroughly evaluated and should, 
therefore, still be regarded as tentative. 


TABLE 2.—Deseasonalized unemployment index: January 1947 to date 


[1947-49= 100] 


Month 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

PI cncey ites ace 89 76 95 156 85 70 64 105 114 
February - -- wees , S4 86 104 | 149 78 68 58 119 110 
MINOR 56s 2 ore, PE i 83 8&5 112 146 76 4 59 132 112 
April... cals i 93 M4 117 142 70 64 63 139 118 
May...- ia S4 74 144 131 69 69 56 142 107 
a a ae 89 78 135 23 73 67 58 124 99 
July _. Saas cs a4 80 146 115 67 71 57 123 91 
August. _- habddee . 87 81 154 106 68 70 54 141 97 
September eh 82 83 148 105 73 64 59 138 06 
October ‘ akenae 76 78 169 Ww 78 63 64 135 

November : ya . 76 85 153 uN 80 61 73 124 

December. - . . bJaiadeus 73 87 156 97 70 59 97 119 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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Mr. Boriinc. I want to express to you our pleasure at hearing the 
type of statement you have made. I have been very much impressed 
by the frankness with which both you and Mr. Bowman have de- 
scribed not only your accomplishments but your difficulties. It is of 
great help to the committee. This session this morning demonstrates 
that we will have a productive pair of days of hearings. 

As I said earlier, I intend to reserve my questions until tomorrow 
afternoon. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon 
when the witness will be Ewan Clague, the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., the Honorable Richard Bolling 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Also present: Grover W. Ensley, staff director; and John Lehman, 
clerk of the committee. 

Mr. Botiine. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The witness this afternoon is Ewan Clague, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

I understand you have a formal statement you wish to file for the 
record, and you wish to proceed extemporaneously; is that correct? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Botuine. The statement will be included in the record. 

(The complete statement of Mr. Ewan Clague appears at the end 
of his testimony.) 

Mr. Botiinc. You may proceed as you wish, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Ciacut. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps the easiest way to 
proceed in connection with this is to start with the first chart I have 
there, which shows essentially what the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
does in this field. The Census Bureau reports about 65 million people 
employed. 

We in the Bureau of Labor Statistics have a total of about 50 mil- 
lion. That figure comes from our reports on the employment, hours, 
and earnings of employees. These reports come from employers and 
from Government agencies. 

The missing 15 million are (1) the farmers and farm workers, which 
are included in the census reports and not in ours; (2) the self-em- 
ployed in the cities; and (3) lomsditic servants. The remainder is the 
50 million which is shown on that chart. (The charts referred to 
appear on pp. 99-100.) 

We gather reports from about 155,000 employers every month. We 
have national figures, which you see on the chart, for all States, 114 
local areas, and we process data for about 220 industries. 

Kach month we issue about 2,400 separate series, which will give 
an indication of the volume of this activity. The chart shows the 
major industry groups into which we divide the industries of the 


country—manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade, Government, and 
so forth. 
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I would like to stress the improvements we are endeavoring to 

make in these data. The first is speeding up the time of compiling and 
publishing. These reports refer to the middle of the month; we 
get them in here and processed by about the 4th or 5th of the month, 
and we are able to issue them as early as the 7th of the month. As you 
know, those figures came out this morning showing the data for the 
Census Bureau and for ourselves in this joint release. ‘The f figures on 
the chart show the data up to the middle of October. 

The second improvement we are trying to make is in the quality of 
the reports. You can see the importance of having accurate data, 
especially when we divide these into 200 industries, and by various 
States and localities. 

First of all, for 20 years we have had what we call a shuttle schedule. 
That is to say, it is a form which contains the 12 months of the year 
listed. When we send the report to the employer, he fills it out, it 
comes back to the State, it is sent here to us, we take off the data, and 
then it goes back again through the same channels. So the employer 
sees month after month what he has reported, and we are able to at a 
glance see whether he seems to be reporting the same information. 

That we have done, as I have said, for more than 20 years. How- 
ever, this year we are initiating a quality control program to check 
more closely. We propose to take a sample of employers. We will 
visit them to find out how they are interpreting the definitions which 
we have on our forms, and how they are compiling the data, what in 
actual fact they are supplying in answer to our question. Out of this 
we hope to impove still further the accuracy of the data presented. 

The third thing we are doing in connection with this is adding 
additional data. For example, the Council on Economic Advisers is 
interested in overtime hours beyond the scheduled week. These are 
hours for which the employer is paying premium time for overtime. 
There is a feeling that this is perhaps a good indication of the in- 
tensity of the demand for labor, that its disappearance is an indication 
of a slackening in demand. Likewise, when the employees are work- 
ing less than scheduled hours per week, this may indicate a decline in 
business long before any unemployment actually appears. So, be- 
ginning in January 1956, for manufacturing only, we are going to be 
asking employers for information on the overtime hours beyond the 
normal work schedule during the week. 

The second set of data being expanded is labor turnover. For 
about a quarter of a century the BLS has produced data on labor 
turnover, that is to say, the number of quits, number of layoffs by 
employer, number of discharges, or leaving for other reasons; and, of 
course, the number of hires that the employer has. These are repor ted 
by the month. This program is now being extended to the States and 
localities in this country, through cooperative arrangement between 
our Bureau and the Bureau of Employment Security in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The proposal this year is to pick up about half the States, and a 
considerable number of areas within those States, in producing labor 
turnover series comparable to the national BLS series. 

The third set of additional data that we hope to get is by adding 
more local areas into the present employment statistics that you see 
on the chart. We have a little more than a hundred local areas at 
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the present time. We would like to extend that by about 40 or more 
so as to reach all the major local areas in the country. Also, we are 
now getting State and local government figures on a more compre- 
hensive basis. The Bureau of the Census turned over to us a year 
ago the responsibility for collecting employment of State and local 
governments. This is a difficult problem, and one to which we have 
had to devote considerable attention. However, we are getting bet- 
ter reports from them, and we hope to improve the Government series 
thereby. 

Finally, of course, we are making somewhat more analyses of the 
figures. These aren’t exactly new data, but more analytical data. 

May I see the next chart? 

I would like to show you one kind of analysis that results from 
studying these data more closely. This is a chart which goes back 
to 1910 and carries forward to 1955. It shows just two lines: For the 
entire country, employment engaged in the production of goods, as 
against employment in the production of services. In the production 
of goods, of course, we have manufacturing, mining, and agriculture 
which is producing farm products. In the ‘other group we have serv- 
ices, which would be service industries, public utilities, transportation, 
wholesale and retail trade, which is one of the haan yeas of 
service industries. You will notice that over the period of nearly 
half a century there has been some growth in the production of goods, 
and in the people employed in the production of goods, but not an 
astonishing amount. In fact, it was over 25 millions in 1910, and it 
is still only about 27 millions in 1955. On the other hand, you will 
see that employment in the services has grown from something like 
14 million to about 30 million—doubled in the intervening period. 
This is characteristic of the growth of the Nation’s economy and stand- 
ard of living over the last 50 years, 

I cite this as an ex xample of the kind of analyses that we can make 
when we have more detailed data. 

The fourth thing we are doing in connection with improvements is 
interpreting the data. 

May I see the next chart? 

We are interpreting the data in order to help make better economic 
analyses. One of the interpretations, of course, is to make seasonal 
adjustments. We have illustrated, for example, in wholesale and 
retail trade, the actual employment, month by month, during 
several past years. The chart doesn’t have a zero base and the figures 
should be read in the light of that fact. However, you will see the 
great rise in employment every Christmas. The other line shows those 
employment figures seasonally adjusted. In other words, taking ac- 
count of this pattern, year after year after year, and devising what 
seems to be a normal seasonal adjustment, we then apply that adjust- 
ment to the actual figures. You will note the rather sharp rise in 
1955 which is brought out by the adjusted figures. 

This is a type of adjustment which we would like to make for not 
only trade as a whole, but also for some of the smaller industry groups, 
to find seasonality factors that are causing changes in employment. 

We are es inning also to test the seasonality of the total man-hours 
of work. Employment figures show the persons on the payroll. 
There could be a sharper se: asonal variation in the man-hours of wor k, 
such as overtime at one period and short time at another. 
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Finally, the last chart shows net spendable earnings—the actual 
weekly earnings of the average worker in manufacturing industries. 
That is the heavy black line that starts at the lower left- chand corner 
of the chart and goes up to the upper right. That is the gross earn- 
ings that the worker has in his pay envelope. But there may be 
changes from time to time in withholding taxes, and in social-secu- 
rity taxes. So we subtract those taxes from the earnings and get a 
net figure of take-home pay. Then, finally, we correct that, or adjust 
it by ‘the C onsumers Price Index for changes in the cost of living. 
The result gives the net purchasing power of the wage earner’s weekly 

wage. This chart illustrates another type of analysis that has value 
for interpreting the current economic situation. 

I would like to say just a few words on the uses of these employ- 
ment, hours and earnings data. I don’t know of any statistic in the 
world that has more useful data flowing from a comparatively simple 
report. What we ask of the employer is the number of people on the 
payroll, the total hours that they work in a given week, and the total 
dollars paid the workers in that week. From those figures we can 
derive these numerous series that I mentioned earlier. 

These employment satatistics are used by the Federal Reserve 
Board in developing their index of industri al production; they are 
used by the Department of Commerce in the national income figure. 
They are used widely in escalation contracts between Government 
and private businesses, and among private businesses themselves; the 
average hourly earnings, for example, i in certain industries are used 
widely in escalation. The data are used, of course, in collective bar- 
gaining between management and labor, in Government policy deter- 
minations by the Council of Economic Advisers, and, of course, by 
your own Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 

As far as future programs are concerned, I might mention three. 
There has been some suggestion that we ought to know about employ- 
ment more frequently than once a month. I indicated to you earlier 
that figures for the middle of the month become available now about 
the end of the first week in the following month. We possibly could 
take a small sample of firms and get some figures for the first of the 
month instead of the 15th; in other words, take a sounding midway 
between these middle-of-the-month figures. This would not be done 
on a comprehensive basis, with all this detail, but we might succeed 
in getting a single national figure for employment only that would 
be an indicator every 2 weeks how employment was going. 

At the other extreme, we need more industry detail. The Bureau 
of Employment Security and the State employment security agencies 
furnish what we call the benchmarks for this information. That is, 
they get the total count of employees covered by unemployment insur- 
ance. They tabulate those data and we use them to correct our sample 
from year to year. If our sample, which includes about 40 percent 
of this employment, wanders at all from the total count, then we can 
correct it subsequently. 

Now, the Bureau of Employment Security this next January is 
going to give us detailed counts for all 4-digit manufacturing indus- 
tries, which means quite a detailed industry breakdown. That will 
enable us in turn to have our reports of industries each month show 
more industries than we now do. In other words, machine tools can 
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be picked out each month and shown as a separate industry, which 
is not now possible. 

Finally, we expect next year, and in subsequent years, to extend 
this labor turnover that I mentioned to the remainder of the States, 
and to all the localities where we are working with employment sta- 
tistics. So figures showing volume of employment and showing turn- 
over in employment would be available for all States and all localities 

ually. 

a ow, let me turn briefly to unemployment. This is the area in 
which it is evident that a great deal more work could and should be 
done. The Department of Labor has just instituted a study, or a 
series really, on what we call the characteristics of the unemployment 
compensation claimants. This is a cooperative venture with the 
Bureau of Employment Security, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Mr. Goodwin will describe that more tomorrow, so I won’t spend 
much time on it now. I shall simply indicate that we are following 
the census technique of taking a small sample, a 1-percent continuous 
sample, of the workers who are drawing unemployment compensation 
benefits in the States. They are all, of course, unemployed, so that 
gives us a picture of the characteristics of that large group of unem- 
ployed. Normally they run about 60 percent, even sometimes as high 
as 75 percent, of total unemployment in the country. So, while this 
sample doesn’t cover all the unemployed it will give a good picture 
of a very important part of them, particularly those who have been 
previously at work, as certified by their eligibility for benefits. 

The Department of Labor is also starting a study of the causes 
of unemployment. For example we would like to make more analyses 
of the seasonality of individual firms. You noted the figures on the 
seasonality of retail trade as a whole. But we know some firms in an 
industry have much less seasonality than others. What is the varia- 
tion within the industry? What are the possibilities of stability for 
those firms that are now fluctuating quite widely in employment from 
one season to another ? 

Also, as I believe was mentioned by Mr. Burgess this morning, 
we are endeavoring to work with the Census Bureau to see if there is 
some way of picking up some information on the recent work history 
of people who are unemployed, their spells of employment and un- 
employment. 

Another project is a survey of the unemployed in various localities. 
For example, we want to take a local area that has had long-term 
unemployment and make quite an intensive study as to who is still 
unemployed after a long period of time, what kind of occupations are 
represented among them, how many and what kind of people left 
the labor market—an intensive pilot study of a distressed area, which 
would give some picture of the causes of unemployment there. 

We also are making a survey of a plant shutdown in a small com- 
munity. There are many advantages, from a businessman’s point of 
view, in locating in a small town. But if the plant closes down it 
often leaves the town in a bad situation. So we have found a place 
in which a fairly large plant closed down and left the community. 
We are studying what happened to those unemployed, where they 
got jobs, how many are still out of work, ete. 
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We are teaming up with another community to study the new 
entrants into the labor market from the schools. This is a cooperative 
venture with school authorities to see what happens to school gradu- 
ates, what job experience they have had, and so forth. 

These are the results we hope to get from these studies of unemploy- 
ment: First, a great deal more knowledge about the characteristics of 
the major groups of unemployed, the big segments of the unemployed 
groups; second, getting improved methods of measuring unemploy- 
ment; third, recommendations for any new studies that might flow 
from some of these pilot studies that we are now doing on such a 
small scale; and, then, finally, of course, suggestions for action. It 
is always a question as to what can best be done in a distressed area in 
the way of Government assistance. For example, there is no use in 

utting in a public works program if most of the unemployed in a 
cal area are women. They are unemployable on public works. The 
problem of tailoring the action to the situation necessarily needs to be 
solved through a careful analysis of the characteristics of the un- 
employed in a given community. 

Another study that the Department has inaugurated this past 
year is on the older worker. Several bureaus of the Department are 
participating in that. Mr. Goodwin will undoubtedly talk some more 
about that tomorrow. I will mention that in the BLS we are doing 
two things this year. First, we are making a pilot study of the job 
performance of older people in comparison to younger people. In 
other words, how about the productivity of the older worker as a 
worker in a given job situation? We are trying to find firms that have 
had some comparative data on the output of workers by age. By 
studying those we hope to lay a foundation for some knowledge of 
the occupations in which older workers decline rapidly in their ability 
to produce, of the industries in which they continue to be able to work 
far into old age. 

The other one is a study of labor-management agreements from 
our files of collective bargaining agreements. This will be a study 
to find out in what way the unions and managements have made any 
agreements with respect to the handling of older workers. For exam- 
ple, it may be an agreement that they stay on working beyond retire- 
ment age. We hope to make a good sample study of the extent to 
which the problem of the older worker has found its way into labor- 
management collective bargaining contracts. 

Another area is the field of automation. Secretary Mitchell testi- 
fied before your joint committee 2 weeks ago in connection with our 
productivity data, and the automation studies which the BLS is con- 
ducting. We have done two studies so far, copies of which we have 
turned over to the joint committee. We are planning to make some 
additional studies in other plants. These are studies of individual 
firms, in which some significant new mechanism, or machine, or process, 
has been instituted. We then follow up to find out what happened 
as a result—the occupations that were affected, the transfers of per- 
sonnel that were made, and the economic consequences within that 
firm of the introduction of the automatic machinery or other auto- 
matic processes. We plan to continue that study during the present 
year, and hopefully into subsequent years. 
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The main point that I would like to emphasize is that, in general, 
automation is not causing overall unemployment any more than it has 
in the past. It will not precipitate us into a depression, with heavy 
volumes of unemployment. What it does cause is turnover. It causes 
the obsolescence of certain occupations. Some of them disappear 
entirely. Individuals may be affected by it and lose out in their job 
and their occupation. It is a problem of turnover and of transfers, 
rather than of the volume of unemployment. So our automation 
studies are directed toward the effects of automation in producing 
labor displacement on the one hand and creating job opportunities 
at the same time. 

This line of thought leads to our studies in occupational outlook— 
the outlook for occupations. The Department of Labor has set in 
motion this year a program on the skills of the work force. Out 
of such information as we now have available there is every indication 
that there will be a shortage of skills in the future, particularly higher 
skills. New skills are developing for which we do not have the per- 
sonnel trained at present. 

Now, the BLS publishes an Occupational Outlook Handbook. The 
last edition was issued in 1951. We have funds this year to start the 
revision of that handbook and bring it up to date. About 26 major 
industries, and about 500 occupations, are covered. This, of course, 
affects the young people entering the occupation. These handbooks 
ure widely used in the schools as guides to young people selecting 
an occupation. They show the earnings, the prospects, the conditions 
of work, and so forth, in these various occupations. 

Our last edition sold over 40,000 copies, so you can see that it is 
widely used. The Veterans’ Administration, the schools, the employ- 
ment services, and many other groups use this type of information. 
This revised handbook will be ready in the summer of 1957, but in the 
meantime we will be issuing some individual occupational analyses 
from time to time. 

So, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would just say that manpower is 
certainly going to be one of the Nation’s most crucial problems in the 
years that lie ahead. Public policy will be and is being determined 
on the basis of manpower requirements and manpower problems. We 
need to know more about it. I have tried to sketch for you today the 
contribution we think we in the Department of Labor, and in the BLS, 
are making toward this end. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Botiine. Thank you, Mr. Clague. 

(The complete statement of Mr. Ewan Clague is as follows :) 


STATEMENT ON PROGRAMS AND PROGRESS IN MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT 
STATISTICS BY EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


In the past year, as the Nation moved to new highs in employment and economic 
activity, the significance and accuracy of the various measures of economic health 
have received an unprecedented degree of attention. The Government agencies 
responsible for these measurements, working with the Bureau of the Budget 
and Congress, concentrated their attention on improving these data in various 
ways—by speeding up their compilation and publication, by increasing their 
accuracy, by increasing the number of sectors of our economy that are measured, 
and by developing better means of presenting to the public an integrated inter- 
pretation of what the data mean. 
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In the Bureau of Labor Statistics we have made advances in all four of these 
areas. I should like to describe the steps we have taken to this committee today, 
beginning first with our work in the field of employment. 


I. SPEEDING UP THE DATA 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics each month prepares estimates of employment, 
hours, and earnings in the nonagricultural sector of the economy, with detailed 
information on some 220 industries. Because these data are regarded as key 
indicators of the economic health of the Nation, there has always been consider- 
able pressure on the Bureau to produce these statistics in the shortest possible 
time. In recent months we have made very considerable progress in this direc- 
tion. We now make available information which refers to the middle of the 
month in time for analysis on the 4th or 5th of the following month. This 
represents a reduction of approximately 40 percent from the time previously 
required for this operation. 

To give you an idea of the magnitude of this accomplishment, I remind you 
that our reports are received from 155,000 employers in the country and that we 
literally publish each month a total of 2,400 separate statistical series on em- 
ployment, hours, and earnings by industry. Moreover, from the same brief 
report form that we use, additional employment data are also compiled for every 
one of the States and for more than 100 separate areas. It is interesting to note 
in these days of much talk of automation that mechanization of our clerical 
operations was mainly responsible for this speedup in data processing. Many 
of the operations that were once done by hand are now done by machine, and we 
are continuing to seek new ways both to speed up the processing of the data and 
to provide additional detail for which we have a heavy demand. 


II. MAINTAINING THE ACCURACY OF DATA 


Because of the importance of the information we provide—and especially 
because of the tight deadlines we have to meet—we have paid careful attention 
to the quality and accuracy of our estimates. In addition to our regular opera- 
ting controls and our day-to-day field contacts which go a long way toward insur- 
ing accurate reports, the BLS has used for more than 25 years a shuttle schedule 
designed to assist firms to report consistently, accurately, and with a minimum 
of cost. Our questionnaire provides space for the employers to report each 
month of the calendar year on the same sheet of paper. The employer uses 
the same schedule for an entire year, enabling him and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to check for consistency and accuracy. 

This year, we are also undertaking with funds appropriated by Congress a 
program of quality control which calls for making a detailed analysis of the 
responses to our monthly employment questionnaire. We want to find out how 
employers are answering the questions they are asked regularly on employment, 
hours of work, and earnings. We plan to interview a representative sample of 
our respondents to find out from them how they compile their employment and 
payroll data, and particularly how they interpret the definitions of terms we 
use. When this work has been completed this spring, we will have added not 
only to our knowledge of the statistical validity of our data, but we will also be 
in a position to make further improvements and refinements which will enable 
employers to provide us with the most accurate data obtainable. 





Ill. ADDING DATA ON EMPLOYMENT 


1. In addition to speeding up the production and analysis and improving the 
aecuracy of the data, the Bureau is doing considerable work in expanding its 
coverage of employment and related information. One of the most important 
programs in this area is our project for producing statistics on overtime hours. 
For some time, there has been considerable interest, particularly at the Council 
of Economic Advisers, in the extent to which industry is working more or less 
than the regularly scheduled workweek. We think that this may be an impor- 
tant clue to the developing employment situation, and may provide a sensitive 
indicator of changes in the economic health of the Nation. When employers 
wish to adjust their production operations to changes in the orders they are 
receiving, often the quickest way of doing so is by adjusting hours of work rather 
than laying off or hiring workers. To develop current information on this key 
indicator, we are going to ask employers in manufacturing industries to report 
separately on hours worked in excess of the regularly scheduled hours beginning 
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in January 1956. This information will become a continuing part of our regular 
monthly report on hours and earnings. 

2. A second important part of the program to provide a wider coverage of labor 
statistics is the extension of our labor turnover reporting system. We have been 
collecting labor turnover data now for more than a quarter of a century, and we 
have found that the information on how many people are being hired, how many 
are being laid off, and how many are quitting their jobs is not only valuable for 
an understanding of what is happening to employment currently, but very fre- 
quently gives us clues on what may be in store for the future. Thus, our labor 
turnover series was one of the first economie indicators to herald the upturn in 
employment last year. With funds appropriated for this purpose by Congress, 
we are now not only expanding our national sample in this field, but are also 
joining with the Bureau of Employment Security of the Department of Labor 
and the cooperating State agencies in developing similar data for States and 
areas. 

3. I have already mentioned the fact that we get a considerable demand for 
more information coming out of our regular monthly report on employment, 
hours, and earnings. It is, of course, impossible to meet all of these demands 
with our available resources, but we are proceeding this year to move ahead 
along the following three lines: 

(a) As we indicated in our last employment report, our September 1955 non- 
farm job total reached an alltime record for the month, exceeding the previous 
September high reached in 1953. The surpassing of the September 1953 level, 
we found, was almost entirely attributable to the growth in industries furnishing 
services rather than goods. Trade, service, finance, and State and local govern- 
ment employment led the increase, while such sectors as manufacturing and 
mining were still below the 1953 levels. Even over the longer run, such fields 
as service and trade have provided the major part of our employment growth 
(chart 1). 

Although our employment estimates for the broad groups such as trade, service, 
finance, etc., have proved to be very accurate as we check them each year with 
our benchmarks, our resources have not permitted the preparation and publica- 
tions of any significant amount of industry detail within these broad categories. 
To be able to do so requires the development of adequate samples of firms in 
these industries and the provision of enough time and technical staff to prepare 
valid estimates. With funds provided this fiscal year, we can begin to make some 
progress in this whole area and we expect to come out with new industry infor- 
mation for these important segments of the economy. 

(b) This year we are also taking on responsibility for collecting and publishing 
information on employment and payrolls for State and local governments. This 
is a field, too, where employment has been expanding significantly. Thus, in 
the past 2 years, more than a third of a million workers were added to State 
and local payrolls to provide such services as police and fire protection, teachers, 
ete. This will be the first year for which our Bureau will have responsibility in 
this field. Until now the Bureau of the Census provided the information, but 
by agreement with them and the Bureau of the Budget we have taken over that 
job. 

(c) Finally, it is our intention to expand the number of areas for which employ- 
ment, hours, and earnings information is available. By the end of this fiscal year 
we expect to have developed statistical series comparable to what we have nation- 
ally for the major areas in a number of large States. 


IV. INTERPRETING THE DATA 


Finally, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is also making progress in its employ- 
ment statistics program by improving the interpretation and analysis of the 
available data. 

1. One of the most important tools for analysis is adjustment for seasonal 
fluctuations in employment and hours of work. Until this year, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s seasonal indexes were used to adjust the Bureau’s employment 
series. We have now been given the responsibility for maintaining these indexes, 
and we are now engaged in reviewing them in preparation for revisions as new 
data are accumulated (chart 2). 

In addition to the seasonal indexes in broad industry groupings, which are 
all that is currently available, we are also studying seasonal movements in 
smaller industry groups. A thoroughgoing study of the seasonal patterns of 
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these smaller industries should give us better insight into the seasonal patterns 
of American industry and will enable us to provide better interpretations of 
fluctuations in employment. 

2. We have also expanded our research on seasonal fluctuations into the area 
of hours of work. This research will yield a series on hours of work adjusted 
for seasonal variations comparable to the adjustments in the employment data. 
These seasonal adjustments will not only aid in interpreting month-to-month 
changes in weekly hours of work but will also be used in conjunction with the 
seasonally adjusted employment data to provide seasonally adjusted indexes of 
man-hours. 

3. During this past year, the Bureau has added another news release to its 
regular program of providing public information on employment, hours, and 
earnings. The new release is entitled “Net Spendable Earnings” and it is issued 
in conjunction with our regular monthly release on the consumer price index. 
The purpose of the net spendables release is to show how factory workers’ average 
weekly earnings are affected by changes in consumer prices and income and social- 
security taxes, and keeps the public informed on the real earnings of factory 
workers (chart 3 

As you can see, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ program on employment 
statistics this fiscal year calls for a number of important additions and improve- 
ments. Further requests for even more and quicker results, however, are 
still being made to us. Basically, I think that these continuing demands upon 
us for more and more data stem from the fact that our manpower and employ- 
ment statistics program is one of the really great sources of factual informa- 
tion on the level and tempo of our economy’s operations. As I have already 
said, we supply the only current indicators of employment, hours of work, and 
earnings by industry—nationally, by State, and by area. Many of the other 
major economic indicators in the United States could not be constructed with- 
out this information, e. g., the Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction or the Department of Commerce national income series. Our earnings 
data are used to escalate hundreds of millions of dollars of public and private 
contracts for labor cost, and the basic employment and earnings information 
supply the facts in hundreds of collective bargaining situations. 

I am not going to spell out in detail all of the various requests and demands 
to us for additional data. Instead, I will mention three specific programs 
which, because of their importance and the possibility of action in the near 
future, may warrant your attention: 

1. Even though we have had considerable success in speeding up our processing 
and publication, we are still facing demands for more up-to-the-minute employ- 
ment information. At this time, and at the request of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Council of Economic Advisers, we are considering the feasibility of pro- 
viding information on the trend of employment at more frequent intervals than 
our regular monthly reports. Specifically, we are looking into the possibility of 
getting a panel of important and large manufacturing firms which report to us 
in our regular monthly program to cooperate in giving us a quick report for 
another point of time during the month. Our regular reports call for informa- 
tion as of the middle of the month; we are examining the possibility of getting 
another report for about the beginning of the month. This, of course, would 
have the advantage of making available for one critical sector of the economy 
(manufacturing) a more current indication of how employment is moving. 

2. Much of the action which takes place on the basis of our employment 
information (e. g., collective bargaining or contract escalation) occurs within 
very detailed industries—what the technician calls four-digit industries. Thus, 
people are interested not only in knowing what is happening in industrial organic 
chemicals, but more specifically what the situation is in such four-digit industries 
within this group as plastics or synthetic rubber. Similarly, while we provide 
data on the metalworking machinery group, there is a very substantial interest 
in knowing about trends in some of the four-digit industries in this group like 
machine tools. 

While we can obtain good samples of firms in these detailed industries, we have 
not been able to publish our data because we have lacked benchmarks (i. e., 
total counts) against which we could make periodic checks—as we do with the 
rest of our information. However, the Bureau of Employment Security has 
issued instructions to all States requesting them to tabulate employment data for 
the more detailed groupings beginning with reports for the first quarter of 1956. 
This is going to enable us to publish current monthly estimates of employment 
for many four-digit industries. 
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8. Finally, I want to mention briefly the new labor turnover program to which 
I referred a little while ago. With funds provided for this fiscal year, we expect 
to initiate labor turnover series in cooperation with the Bureau of Employment 
Security in a number of States and metropolitan areas. I simply wish to indicate 
at this time that we expect to move into additional States and areas next year 
and eventually to have a labor turnover statistics program nationally, for all 
States and for more than 100 major areas as we do now in our employment 
statistics program. 


Unemployment 


One of the hallmarks of the recent upturn in economic activity in this country 
has been the significant and substantial decline in the number of unemployed 
workers. Thus, between September 1954 and September 1955, unemployment 
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fell by one-third—from 3.1 to 2.1 millions. Within this general framework, how- 
ever, there still remain a number of very significant questions and problems 
concerning the unemployed. One of the most important relates to the so-called 
“chronic labor surplus areas” concerning which a new program of action has 
recently been announced by Dr. Arthur Burns after conferring with the President 
at Denver. Another relates to the questions: Who are these unemployed? What 
are the characteristics of persons who remain unemployed in periods of high 
levels of employment and economic activity? 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is giving considerable attention this year to 
an analysis of some of these and other problems concerning the unemployed 
which I would now like to describe briefly to you. 

1. The Labor Department, through both the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Bureau of Employment Security, is undertaking a broad new program for 
providing detailed information on the characteristics of unemployment insurance 
claimants. Mr. Goodwin will describe this particular program in greater detail, 
but I just want to note here that is ealls for a 1 percent sample survey of persons 
receiving unemployment compensation in the United States. This survey will 
yield monthly information never before available on the occupational, industrial, 
and personal characteristics of claimants for unemployment compensation and 
should go a long way toward answering some of the major questions on who are 
the unemployed in this country. 

2. In addition to this major statistical undertaking, we are going to pursue 
a number of different lines of inquiry, all focused on this general principle: we 
would like to establish how much of the total volume of joblessness is attrib- 
utable to each of a number of different causes. We know that some unemployment 
is relatively short term and arises out of voluntary job shifting by workers; 
some unemployment arises out of periods of job seeking by youngsters or 
other new entrants into the labor market; some stems from seasonal fluctuations 
in employment or intermittent or casual employment characteristic of different 
occupations and industries; and some arises out of severe long-term unemploy- 
ment in an area or industry. We feel that an appropriate program for action to 
alleviate or prevent unemployment has to be based on knowledge of these various 
causes and of the relative importance of each factor in the total picture. 

With this general perspective in mind, we intend to proceed as follows: 

(a) First, we are going to exploit to the greatest possible extent information 
which is already being collected here in our own Bureau and Department as 
well as other Government agencies. Thus, for example, we are going to examine 
our Breau records of employers in various industries which have wide seasonal 
swings in employment. We want to discover to what extent there may be varia- 
tions in seasonal patterns within industry: Are large fluctuations common to 
all plants or do they take place in a relatively small number of firms? This may 
open the way to further investigation of the question why some plants in a 
seasonal industry are able to maintain more stable employment than others. This 
type of investigation should also throw additional light on the extent to which 
seasonal fluctuations in important industries contribute to the level of unem- 
ployment in the United States. 

At the same time, we are asking the Bureau of the Census to use its regular 
monthly report on the labor force survey to gather some additional data on 
employment and unemployment patterns in this country. With our financial 
help, the Census Bureau will be asking additional questions in its work expe- 
rience survey to be taken at the beginning of next year which will give us 
information on the work histories, spells of unemployment, changes in labor 
market status of persons during 1955. From this survey we also will be getting 
information on the characteristics of some of the major contributors to unem- 
ployment—especially the youngsters, the older workers and women. 

(b) Second—and in addition to the studies I have just described which make 
use of already existing programs—we are undertaking this year a series of 
specific new surveys for studying and analyzing the unemployed. These in- 
clude: 7, 

(1) A study of the characteristics of unemployed workers in an area which 
has been experiencing severe long-term unemployment. We want to determine to 
what extent workers tend to leave these areas when they become unemployed 
or when they have exhausted their unemployment benefits; we also plan to 
study the age, skill level, work experience and mobility of those who do get 
jobs again after having been unemployed for relatively short periods of time as 
compared with those who are unemployed for a long time. 
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(2) We will be making a study of a small town where a substantial group of 
workers lost their jobs when a major plant shut down. The economic and per- 
sonal characteristics of those who were able to find jobs shortly after the 
shutdown will be compared with similar characteristics of those who had long 
terms of unemployment following the shutdown. 

(3) One of the major groups for which we need more information is the new 
entrant into the labor force. How long does it take for the young person to 
find suitable employment? What differentiates those who make a successful 
entry into the American labor force from those youngsters who have major 
difficulties in securing employment? We will conduct a number of surveys in 
cooperation with city-school systems this year aimed at answering these ques- 
tions. 

As you can see, we are starting modestly in a number of different studies of 
the characteristics of the unemployed—in 1 or 2 areas, with a few school systems 
and on the basis of already existing statistical programs. These pilot studies, 
however, should result in (1) significant information on the characteristics of 
some of the major unemployed groups, (2) suggestions for improvement in some 
of our more comprehensive measures of unemployment, (3) recommendations for 


new or further areas for study, and (4) suggested types of programs for action 
to reduce or alleviate unemployment. 


The older worker 


I have been referring to the importance of knowing more about the employ- 
ment and unemployment experience of a number of specific groups in our popu- 
lation. At this juncture I would like to say just a few words about some special 
studies we plan to do this year on one of these groups—the older worker. 

As part of a Departmentwide program, we are going to conduct a few specific 
pilot studies aimed at seeing whether we can answer such questions as these: 
Given the same occupation or plant operation, how do older workers compare 
with their younger colleagues in terms of their work performance, productivity, 
industrial injury experience, absenteeism, etc.? In other words, what are the 
real facts concerning the older workers’ job performance? This year we will 
concentrate, as I have said, on a few pilot case studies in this field, mainly to 
judge the feasibility of getting factual answers to these questions. If our tests 
show the practibility of successful results, we intend to go on to more complete 
studies in this field during the next fiscal year. 

At the same time, we are going through our files of labor-management agree- 
ments, studying provisions regarding the older worker as they now prevail in this 
country. We plan to publish this material for the information of all persons 
interested in the current status of industrial relations practices regarding the 
older worker. 


Occupational outlook 


Finally, I want to say a few words about our role in the Department’s program 
in the field of skills of the work force. In recent months the Labor Department 
has concerned itself increasingly with what it can do to help develop American 
workers’ skills. We in the Bureau of Labor Statistics have been providing esti- 
mates of the Nation’s prospective needs for trained workers in each occupation 
and publishing this information for general use; the Bureau of Employment 
Security, in cooperation with the State employment services, is providing coun- 
seling in local employment offices; and the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the 
Department of Labor, working with employers, unions, and State apprenticeship 
councils, has been promoting apprenticeship programs. 

At this moment in history, however, the Secretary of Labor has decided that 
we need to take a new, long, and hard look at the future skill requirements for 
the Nation’s workers. As a result of the high birth rates of the postwar years, 
enrollments in secondary schools and colleges will boom toward the end of this 
decade and in the early sixties, and the number of new entrants to our labor 
force will increase enogmously. Now is the time when we need to give thought to 
the expansion of training and education programs and school and college facili- 
ties to take care of these people. Reports of shortages of trained workers in 
many different fields—ranging from office occupations through skilled craftsmen, 
to engineering, scientific, and other professional workers—emphasize the need 
to assess the Nation’s prospective requirements for each type of trained worker. 
Schools and industry need this information in establishing or expanding training 
programs and in counseling individuals so that they can make occupational 
choices in line with industry’s needs. 
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With funds provided by the last session of the Congress, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is making major additions to its occupational outlook research pro- 
gram. Our first step will be to revise our Occupational Outlook Handbook, the 
major official Government publication which informs young people, veterans, 
and others concerned with the choice of a career about the employment outlook 
in various industries and occupations. It is widely used in schools, colleges, 
the Veterans’ Administration, vocational rehabilitation activities, and local 
offices of the State employment services. More than 40,000 copies of the last 
edition have been sold by the Government Printing Office over the past 4 years. 

In revising and bringing up to date the Occupational Outlook Handbook the 

3ureau will make studies over the next 18 months of employment trends and 

outlook in about 500 occupations and 26 major industries. Our studies have 
begun with an examination of the economic projections made by various agencies 
and organizations. In the course of our work, we will be discussing the employ- 
ment outlook with officials of hundreds of industrial firms, educational institu- 
tions, unions, and professional societies. We will also make use of our own 
studies and records, going back many years, of employment trends, industry by 
industry, the changing occupational composition of industries, technological de- 
velopments, trends in productivity, and occupational mobility and changing 
patterns of working life. 

This research program will yield not only a comprehensive revision of the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook for the use of the public, the schools, and the 
other Government agencies, but also a series of studies and reports on the Na- 
tion’s future needs in major skilled and professional occupations. 

One of the major forces which will affect the outlook in many occupations and 
industries is technological change. Because of the recent and dramatic innova- 
tions in technology, we have begun a series of specific and concrete case studies 
of the impact of automation on employment. Secretary of Labor Mitchell re- 
ported on two of these case studies in his recent testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report on automation and technological change. 

We hope to move ahead during the remainder of this fiscal year and next toward 
additional surveys which will get us the facts on what the effects of automation 
are, not only on employment in general, but on the occupational distribution and 
skill level of workers in the United States. 

As you look over the programs I have just described, I think you will see that 
we have made and are taking some major steps which are resulting in more in- 
formation of higher quality on a wide range of facts concerning employment 
and unemployment in the United States. There are still gaps in information, 
and additional programs to follow, as I have indicated above. But, the progress 
we’ve made and are making this year puts us much further along the way toward 
a complete and rounded program of activities in this field. 


Mr. Botuine. There being no further business before the subcom- 
mittee at this time, the subcommittee will now adjourn until 10 a. m. 
tomorrow in this same room, when Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Director 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, will be the first witness. 

The committee stands adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 2:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
Tuesday, November 8, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1955 


ConereEss OF THE UNTrED STATEs, 
SuscoMMITTre ON Economic Sraristics OF THE 
Jornt COMMITTEE ON THE Economic Report, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Richard Bolling (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Also present: Grover W. Ensley, staff director, and John Lehman, 
clerk of the committee. 

Mr. Boti1nc. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Director 
of the Bureau of Employment Rincaiey. 

Mr. Goodwin, yesterday I stated that at the first three sessions, 
including this morning’s session, we would just hear the testimony of 
the witnesses, and we will ask questions this afternoon. 

So you may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Goopwrn. Thank you very much, Mr. Congressman. 

I have a statement here which I would like to read, if it is satisfac- 
tory with you. 

Mr. Bouirne. That will be fine. 

Mr. Goopwin. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your 
subcommittee to discuss the employment, unemployment, and other 
labor-market data derived from the operations of the Federal-State 
employment security system. 

In the administration of both of our two basic programs, the public 
employment service and unemployment insurance, we deal directly 
with employment and unemployment problems every day. The 1,700 
local employment offices throughout the country represent our pri- 
mary source of labor-market information. They constitute an espe- 
cially valuable source because they operate in local labor markets and 
are consequently the first to feel the impact of changes in the labor 
market. Data reflecting the differences in economic conditions among 
the States and local areas are especially important because of the 
variations in industrial composition and concentrations. This kind 
of knowledge is readily provided as a byproduct of the administration 
of the employment-security system because the data are developed in 
the first instance in indiivichest local and State employment offices. 

We agree with the views expressed by your subcommittee in its 
progress report of July 30, 1954, that administrative agencies produce 
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important statistics as a byproduct of their operations. The Federal- 
State employment security system is carrying out your recommenda- 
tion that agencies such as ours should “recognize their obligations to 
the statistical system.” 

We in the employment-security program are interested in economic 
statistics, including data provided by other agencies as well as by the 
employment-security system, for two reasons. First, we need this 
kind of information in order to plan and operate our own programs 
effectively; second, we fully recognize that many other public and 
private activities which have an important bearing on employment 
and unemployment conditions, including actions of the Congress and 
State legislatures, can only be guided properly if adequate economic 
intelligence is available. 

With this in mind, we have been pleased to note the growing interest 
in the improvement of economic statistics. I believe it is fortunate 
that we are attempting to make improvements in the statistics in the 
midst of the current high levels of economic activity. I hope that the 
better economic guideposts that are sure to result will prove their 
value by helping us to maintain the vigor and strength of our present 
economy as a whole. 

As a result of the intensified interest and the funds which the Con- 
gress has appropriated for improving and expanding economically 
significant statistics, we have initiated a number of steps which I 
think will greatly improve the usefulness as economic indicators of the 
data developed in the employment security system. 

I should like to comment briefly on the major types of economic 
information available from employment security resources and on 
various efforts to improve them. 


INSURED EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


One of the major types of economic information provided by the 
employment security system is obtained as a part of the collection 
of unemployment insurances taxes by State employment security 
agencies. Data on employment and wages of covered workers are 
included on the quarterly tax returns of the 1,600,000 employers sub- 
ject to State unemployment insurance laws. In 1954, monthly average 
insured employment was over 35 million and total wages amounted 
to about $137 billion. 

On the basis of detailed tabulations submitted by the State agencies, 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the Department of Labor 
summarizes and publishes this information by State and industry 
every quarter. The employment figures from this source comprise 
the major part of the “benchmark” used to check nad correct all cur- 
rent nonfarm employment estimates based on establishment reports, 
including the national figures published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor and the State and local figures 
prepared by Stateagencies. The information on wages is also a major 
component in the national income estimates prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Both the employment and wages data are also 
widely used by other Government agencies and private organizations. 

A major improvement in this basic information on employment and 
wages in the United States will result from the action taken by Con- 
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gress last year to extend the coverage of unemployment insurance. 
The extension of coverage to employers with 4 or more workers 
enacted by Congress last year, together with the subsequent changes 
by State legislatures, will add nearly 1,700,000 workers to the coverage 
of State unemployment insurance systems and raise the proportion of 
estimated total nonagricultural private employment of wage and sal- 
ary workers covered by our reports of employment and wages from 
84 percent to 88 percent. 

The Congress also expanded the coverage of these data when it pro- 
vided unemployment insurance protection to 2.4 million Federal civil- 
ian employees. Following this legislation, the Bureau has succeeded 
in making arrangements with all Federal agencies under which they 
will report their insured employment and wages to State employment 
security agencies on much the same basis as private employers. The 
first reports under this new system are being obtained for the current 
calendar quarter and will be available next year to fill the significant 
gaps which have heretofore existed in information about Federal 
Government employment and wages, particularly as to their distribu- 
tion by State and area. 

Mr. Clague has already mentioned that current employment esti- 
mates will become available in 1956 in greater industry detail than 
at present. This expansion in the current employment estimates will 
be made possible by the arrangements which we have made for the 
reporting of insured employment and wages on the basis of a more 
detailed 4-digit industrial classification for manufacturing, in place 
of the present 3-digit breaks. Reporting instructions have already 
been issued to all States requesting them to tabulate their employment 
and wages reports on this more detailed basis for one quarter each 
year, beginning with the reports for the first quarter of 1956. In addi- 
tion to providing the more specific industry information which has 
been requested by industry groups, labor organizations, and other 
users of the information, the additional detail will enable some im- 
provements in the “benchmark” uses of the data. 

Another forward step taken the last year should result in improved 
industrial classification for both insured employment and wages data 
and the current employment estimates. In cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and our affiliated State employment security 
agencies, a new system was installed for improving the coordination 
of the industrial codes assigned to individual establishments in both 
of these statistical programs. 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


Probably the best known measure of economic developments that 
is derived from employment security operations is the count of in- 
sured unemployed workers. In fact, this count has been included in 
the monthly publication, Economic Indicators, issued by the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, since March 1954. Insured un- 
employment is the number of benefit claimants who have completed 
a week of total or partial unemployment. The figures that we release 
every week are not estimates based on a sample but represent actual 
counts of the unemployment insurance claims taken by public em- 
ployment offices. Our weekly release contains both national and indi- 
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vidual State totals, together with the rates of insured unemployment— 
the ratio to the covered employment base. Your release on Economic 
Indicators started showing this rate for the Nation as a whole last 
July. The insured unemployment data represent the most current 
information available on unemployment trends throughout the coun- 
try and provide the only current information on unemployment trends 
by State. Another significant economic indicator included in our 
weekly release is the count of what we call initial claimants. These 
are notices of the beginning of a spell of unemployment and are es- 
pecially valuable as a measure of the new or emerging unemployment 
in various locations and industries. Data on both initial claims and 
insured unemployment are included in the joint release on employ- 
ment and unemployment now issued each month by the Departments 
of Labor and Commerce. 

The extension of unemployment insurance coverage which I men- 
tioned earlier in connection with our employment and wages informa- 
tion will, of course, also expand the coverage and the economic signifi- 
cance of data based on unemployment insurance claims. This is cer- 
tainly the most important way in which insured unemployment sta- 
tistics can be improved. 

Within the legislative framework provided by the Congress we have, 
however, undertaken a number of specific steps designed to enhance 
the value of insured unemployment data as a measure of economic 
developments. For example, we have succeeded in stepping up our 
processing schedule so that the figures submitted to us by the State 
employment security agencies, together with an analysis of the rea- 
sons for changes in claims volume, are regularly released within 1 
week after the week in which the claims were filed in local employ- 
ment offices. Since the subcommittee hearings last year we have also 
initiated publication of insured unemployment data for 1 week each 
month for the Nation’s major metropolitan areas. 

Seasonal changes often conceal more long-run economic develop- 
ments. For this reason we have developed a procedure for ial 
adjusting insured unemployment data. National seasonal indexes 
have been prepared and we are encouraging the State agencies to pre- 
pare similar indexes. After we acquire additional experience with the 
seasonal indexes we plan to publish a seasonally adjusted series relat- 
ing to insured unemployment. 

Since these data are derived as byproducts of the operations of the 
unemployment compensation program, they are in certain instances 
affected by so-called administrative factors which do not have eco- 
nomic significance or which tend to distort interstate comparisons. 
The more important of these are rescheduling of claim-filing dates 
because of holidays, “new benefit years,” administrative factors which 
permit delayed filing of claims, and disqualifications. The Bureau is 
working with the State agencies on a series of studies to be undertaken 
during the current fiscal year to assist in measuring and making neces- 
sary adjustments for these factors. 

The magnitude and trend of the insured unemployment data are also 
influenced by unemployment benefit exhaustions. Exhaustion of bene- 
fit rights occurs when a claimant has received the full amount of benefit 
payments to which he is entitled according to the State law. When 
this happens he no longer appears in the insured unemployment count, 
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although he may continue to be unemployed. In a period when unem- 
ployment is rising and workers are staying unemployed longer, the 
volume of exhaustions can seriously affect the level and trend of 
insured unemployment statistics. This was the reason that in the 
spring of 1954 we instituted weekly reporting of exhaustions by the 
§ largest States, which together usually account for about 50 percent 
of the national total. All States report exhaustions on a monthly 
basis. 

A more illuminating approach is to obtain information on what hap- 
pens to claimants after they exhaust their benefit rights. Since they 
are no longer required to report to the local employment offices, this 
information cannot be obtained as a simple byproduct of regular opera- 
tions. Instead, it requires special contacts with the former claimants 
to determine their current labor force status. A number of State 
agencies have undertaken such studies independently in the past, 
especially during the 1949-50 recession. During the current fiscal 
year, however, the Bureau is promoting a series of postexhaustion 
studies by several State employment security agencies which we ex- 
pect to throw additional light on this important question. Of course, 
the study results will be valuable not only for the economic analysis 
purposes but also in evaluating the benefit provisions of unemployment 
insurance laws. To help assure greater consistency and comparability 
of the data among the States and areas in which the studies are being 
conducted, a detailed guide has been prepared by the Bureau for use 
by the State agencies in conducting their postexhaustion studies. 

In addition to these field projects, we have been working on the de- 
velopment of national total estimates of the number of exhaustees who 
are still unemployed, using data on duration of unemployment from 
the Bureau of the Census as well as from our own records. We have 
not yet completed this work but we believe it will provide the basis for 
at least a rough estimate of the national total and consequently add to 
our understanding of trends in unemployment among workers covered 
by unemployment insurance. 

This understanding has benefited particularly in the past year by 
the work of the Review of Concepts Subcommittee, whose interim re- 
port Mr. Bowman has submitted to you. We were happy to partici- 
pate in the work of this group. A number of its recommendations 
concerned with the improvement of insured unemployment statistics 
as economic indicators coincide with the steps we have taken or are 
planning in this field. We are giving careful consideration to all of 
the subcommittee’s recommendations. 

I should also like to refer briefly to the materials submitted by Mr. 
Bowman comparing the census series on total unemployment and our 
insured unemployment series. This material includes a table compar- 
ing these series which carries forward the data furnished the commit- 
tee by the Census Bureau and the BES at its February 1954 hearings. 
In addition to adjustments for some of the differences in coverage, the 
table makes adjustments for certain conceptual differences. One of 
the more important of these results from the fact that the census at 
present includes as employed some persons who were on temporary 
layoff or were not at work and waiting to report to a job within 30 
days. The concepts subcommittee has recommended that such workers 
be included with the unemployed rather than with the employed. This 
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proposed changes would make an important contribution toward in- 
creasing the comparability of the two series. 

This brief discussion of insured unemployment has touched on a 
considerable variety of steps which have already been taken or are 
planned that should improve the economic indicator value of unem- 
ployment insurance data. We appreciate the actions by Congress and 
other agencies which are contributing to these efforts on our part. I 
trust that the committee will join with me in the belief that the various 
approaches to this problem which are being taken will yield useful 
results. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INSURED UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 


Mr. Clague has already referred briefly to the new sample survey of 
the characteristics of unemployment insurance claimants which the 
Department of Labor has recently launched. This new program, un- 
der which information on the personal and economic characteristics of 
claimants is being obtained for the first time, recognizes that we need 
to know not only how many people are unemployed but who they are. 
The insured unemployment data now available provide information 
on where the unemployed are located; this new program will answer 
such questions about unemployment insurance claimants as their sex, 
age, marital status, industry, and occupation. The new report will 
also identify exhaustees and provide information on the duration of 
insured unemployment. Through voluntary reporting in a number 
of States we are also experimenting with the collection in this pro- 
gram of data on the number of persons in the claimant’s family, the 
number who are working, and whether the claimant is normally the 
principal or secondary wage earner. The optional items may be re- 
quired in all States at a later date, depending upon the experience of 
the States which are now collecting them. 

The information provided by this new reporting system is designed 
primarily to aid in the development of national policies and programs 
for dealing with unemployment. Only with this kind of information 
can programs be tailor made to fit the characteristics of unemployed 
workers. The survey will provide the detailed facts needed for such 
measures as promoting suitable employment opportunities, helping to 
guide Federal economic policies, encouraging necessary training pro- 
grams, analyzing the causes of unemployment, and developing recom- 
mendations for improving unemployment insurance. A basic purpose 
of the information is to enhance public understanding of the nature 
and significance of current unemployment problems. In addition, it 
is expected that the data from the survey will permit various byprod- 
uct analyses leading to some refinement in the overall statistics on 
insured unemployment which are now regularly released by the BES. 

As Mr. Clague has mentioned, this program is based on a nation- 
wide sample of 1 percent of all unemployment insurance claimants, 
including those covered by State unemployment insurance laws and 
the two Federal programs of unemployment compensation for vet- 
erans and Federal employees. 

The data for the reports of claimant characteristics are collected by 
State and local employment offices every week, but will flow to the 
Bureau of Employment Security on a monthly basis. The first re- 
ports, covering the 5 weeks ending September 17, have been received 
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and are now in process of tabulation by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
We do not plan to publish the results, however, until after we have 
had experience with more than one reporting period, and have had 
an opportunity to apply statistical tests of validity. 

We are looking forward to the information to be derived from this 
source as a major contribution to our knowledge about the problems 
of unemployment and, consequently, to our ability to cope with these 
problems. 

AREA LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


In the administration and operation of the employment security 
system, data on local area unemployment information on a regular 
and current basis are of particular importance. Census data by area 
are usually only available at the time of the decennial censuses, al- 
though national unemployment data are provided on a monthly basis 
by the census’ current population survey. National figures on unem- 
ployment, though important in providing a general indication of the 
state of the economy, do not provide any indication of the differences 
in unemployment conditions among areas. The area insured unem- 
ployment data alone are not sufficient for the purpose of interarea 
comparisons because of differences in State coverage, eligibility re- 
quirements under the unemployment insurance laws, and industrial 
composition of the areas. It has been necessary, therefore, for the 
State employment security agencies to undertake the development of 
total unemployment estimates by local area to meet their own operat- 
ing needs, as well as those of other governmental groups, private or- 

ganizations, and the general public. The BES has developed pro- 
cedures for use by the State agencies in preparing such unemployment 
estimates. Many of the States publish these data regularly. 

The method for estimating total area unemployment developed in 
the employment security system uses the count of the unempoyed 
workers covered by the unemployment insurance program as the base 
figures and then provide for derived estimates for the segments of 
unemployed not covered by these programs. The obtaining of area 
unemployment estimates from a household sampling procedure on a 
regular basis is not feasible because of the prohibitive cost of such a 
program. The current estimating techniques have certain limitations, 
primarily because it is necessary to assume that national experience for 
certain segments of the work force is applicable to local conditions. 
The Bureau has been constantly working with the State agencies to 
improve these estimates. Further improvements are anticipated as 
a result of the special studies which I mentioned previously. 


AREA CLASSIFICATIONS 


The Bureau does not publish local area total unemployment esti- 
mates, but they are an important factor in the classification of labor 
market areas according to adequacy of labor supply. These classi- 
fications are published and are intended to provide a quick, convenient 
tool to measure comparative differences in the availability of labor in 
the Nation’s major production and employment centers. 

Effective with the May 1955 area classification, new classification 
criteria were introduced which group the areas into six major labor sup- 
ply categories. This revision was undertaken in part in order to 
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permit a finer distinction between labor surplus areas. In the previous 
system all areas with significant labor surpluses were placed into a 
single group, whereas they are now divided into three groups. In 
addition, the new criteria are so designated that it is expected only 
minor revisions, if any, will be necessary as economic conditions 
change. 

LABOR TURNOVER STATISTICS 


As Mr. Clague has stated to you, some funds are available in the 
current fiscal year’s appropriations of this Bureau and the BLS for 
some expansion of labor turnover statistics program of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The BLS and the BES are presently developing 
plans for this expansion which is designed to utilize the resources of 
the two bureaus and those of our affiliate State employment security 
agencies so that labor turnover statistics can be provided for more 
industries and with some geographic detail. 

The expanded program will provide for the State employment se- 
curity agencies to collect and process labor turnover information 
schedules from all establishments with employment of 20 or more 
workers in manufacturing and mining industries that are now in- 
cluded in the 2 samples. This will allow these agencies to compile and 
publish labor turnover rates for the States and important local areas. 
The expanded sample will also allow the BLS to publish national rates 
for more industries than is possible with the present sample. The 
program will be introduced in a number of States in the current fiscal 
year and will be extended to the remaining States and major areas as 
soon as possible. It is hoped that this program will eventually yield 
labor turnover statistics on a comparable basis for all States, standard 
metropolitan areas, and the Nation for the entire range of nonagricul- 
tural industries. 

SPECIAL LABOR MARKET STUDIES 


The various manpower and related programs undertaken in the em- 
ployment security system frequently give rise to information of gen- 
eral economic significance. Such information will become available 
through the Department of Labor’s overall survey relating to the prob- 
lems of the older worker in the labor market. As a part of this sur- 
vey, the Federal-State employment security system will undertake 
studies in a number of labor market areas to determine the employ- 
ment patterns, policies, and practices affecting older workers. The 
data will permit a comparison of older employed and unemployed 
workers, their work vee and other factors which influence a 
worker’s ability to obtain employment. Similarly, special studies 
of unemployment insurance beneficiaries to determine the adequacy of 
unemployment benefits will also yield some economically useful in- 
formation. 

Occupational labor market information is required for effective 
local employment office operations, and also to assist employers, work- 
ers, schools, and other community groups. Although the local em- 
ployment offices in all States already have a considerable amount of oc- 
cupational labor market and related information as a result of their 
day-to-day operations, further developmental and organizational work 
is required. ‘The Bureau is working on projects in the current fiscal 
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year which it is hoped will result in the development by more State 
agencies of systematic labor market information by occupation. It 
is expected that this will be done through the preparation of local or 
State occupational guides for major types of worker groups, indus- 
tries, or occupational fields. 

In the field of agricultural labor market information, the State 
employment security agencies compile current reports on the number 
of seasonal hired workers in agriculture. Designed mainly for op- 
erating uses, the reports are helpful in organizing programs for the 
utilization of both migrant and local farmworkers. At present, the 
collection of labor market information on the farm sector of the 
economy requires considerable expansion and technical development 
in order to fully meet current needs. We are working with the State 
agencies and the Department of Agriculture in order to achieve needed 
improvements, particularly in the preparation of estimates of farm 
labor demand and supply. 

I am supplying the subcommittee with a more detailed diseussion of 
the Bureau’s program for improvement of the economic statistics re- 
sulting from the employment security system. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Boturnc. Thank you, Mr. Goodwin. 

The additional material will be included in the hearings. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


TECHNICAL, SUPPLEMENT: LABOR-MARKET INFORMATION FROM EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY OPERATIONS 


This supplement provides background materials on the various labor-market 
data available through the operation of the Federal-State employment-security 
system. The materials cover the following subjects: 


Unemployment statistics based on unemployment-compensation claims 
Report on characteristics of unemployment-insurance claimants 

Area unemployment estimates 

Labor-market-area classifications 

Special studies of older workers in the labor market 

Occupational job-opportunity information 

Labor-turnover statistics 

Insured employment and wage statistics 

Agricultural labor-market information 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Office of Program 
Review and Analysis, Washington 25, D. C., November 3, 1955. 


SO NA OUP ONE 


1. Unemployment statistics based on unemployment-compensation claims 


Weekly and monthly data.—The Bureau of Employment Security publishes 
weekly and monthly statistics on new and continued unemployment of workers 
covered by the State unemployment-compensation (UI) program, the unemploy- 
ment-compensation program for civilian Federal employees (UCFE), and the 
unemployment-compensation program for Korean veterans (UCV). These data 
are available on a State and local area as well as national basis. The national 
figures also include insured unemployment covered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board. New or emerging unemployment of covered workers is shown by initial 
claims filed. These are notices to the State agencies of the beginning of a period 
of unemployment for which benefits are claimed. The continued unemployment 
of covered workers is shown in the insured unemployment statistics, which are 
a measure of the number of persons who were totally or partially unemployed 
during a given week for which they have filed unemployment-insurance claims. 

The initial claims and insured unemployment data have widespread use as 
indicators of economic developments and trends in the Nation, States, and local 
labor-market areas. The Bureau during the year has taken a number of steps 
and is planning others to improve the significance and usefulness of these data 
for economic analysis and to expand the detail provided. 
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In order to provide data to facilitate the comparisons of economic conditions 
between major labor-market areas, the information published in the Bureau’s 
weekly release, Unemployment Insurance Claims (see attached copy) has been 
expanded to include an insured unemployment series for these areas. The area 
data are shown for the week nearest the 15th of each month. 

Seasonal adjustments.—To improve the use of the insured unemployment data 
as indicators of economic change, a procedure has been developed for seasonally 
adjusting these data. National indexes have been prepared and a procedure 
has been provided the State agencies for preparation of similar indexes for the 
State data. It is planned to publish a national seasonally adjusted series as 
soon as further testing of the method has been completed. 

Adjustments for administrative factors—Since the insured unemployment 
data are derived from employment security operations, the weekly trend of these 
data may be disturbed by special administrative or operational factors such as 
holidays, “new benefit years,” administrative factors which permit delayed filing 
of claims, and disqualifications. Similarly, the initial claims data, as measures 
of new unemployment, are influenced at certain times of the year by a piling up 
of “new claims” when new benefit years begin according to the applicable State 
law. At these times, initial claims will be filed by unemployed persons who were 
not eligible for benefits when their current spell of unemployment began because 
they may not have had sufficient wage credits or had exhausted benefit rights. 

The Bureau is planning a series of studies in cooperation with the State agen- 
cies designed to measure the effects of such factors. The discussion that follows 
of the holiday problem provides an example of the effects that “noneconomic” 
factors may have on the insured unemployment data and of the nature of studies 
planned. Because of fewer workdays in the holiday week, it is often necessary 
for the local office to reschedule the filing dates of some claimants for another 
week. Such rescheduling may distort the relationship of the insured unemploy- 
ment data between the holiday week and the weeks preceding and following this 
week. The national weekly insured unemployment figures are affected by such 
rescheduling of claimants primarily when the eight national holidays occur. 
Although the State figures may also be affected by State holidays, they usually 
do not significantly influence the national figures. Adjustments for the effects of 
holidays can only be made on a reasonably sound basis through additional re- 
porting in order to provide data on the extent of rescheduling of claimants from 
one week to another. The studies planned will develop information on the extent 
of rescheduling of claimants as a result of holidays. They will also assist in 
determining the appropriate method for reporting this information so as to show 
claims filed in other weeks because of rescheduling in the insured unemployment 
data for the week of unemployment to which they properly relate. 

Posterhaustion unemployment studies.—The insured unemployment statistics 
may be affected by exhaustions also. Exhaustion of a claimant’s benefit rights 
occurs when he has drawn the final benefit payment to which he is entitled in a 
given year under the provisions of the State unemployment insurance laws. 
Once an individual has exhausted benefits, he is dropped from the insured unem- 
ployment count, although he may continue to be unemployed. In a period when 
unemployment is substantial and of long duration, the volume of exhaustions may 
have an important bearing on the magnitude and trend of insured unemployment 
statistics. Exhaustion of benefits reflects both economic conditions and duration 
provisions of various State unemployment insurance laws. 

In the past year, several States have completed postexhaustion studies. These 
provide information on the labor market status of unemployment insurance 
claimants after exhaustion of benefits and other data about exhaustees needed 
in the operations of the State unemployment insurance program. For purposes 
of insuring greater consistency and comparability of data on persons who have 
exhausted benefits, a guide has been prepared by the Bureau for use by the 
States in conducting postexhaustion studies. 

It is expected that postexhaustion studies will be conducted in about 15 States 
and in at least one major labor market area in each of these States in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. These studies make valuable contributions to available knowl- 
edge about unemployment insurance and the labor market status of exhaustees. 
For example, such studies are useful in connection with proposed changes in the 
maximum allowed duration of unemployment insurance benefits. They provide 
important information on: why claimants exhaust, what are the characteristics 
of claimants that exhaust (age, sex, occupation, and industry of attachment), 
how long claimants remain unemployed after exhaustion, to what extent they 
drop out of the labor market, and how much it would cost to extend the potential 
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duration of benefits. Postexhaustion studies also provide data which are needed 
for improving the unemployment estimates being prepared by the States. Since 
comparable methodology and procedures, based on the above-mentioned guide, 
will be used by each State undertaking these studies insofar as possible, it will 
be possible to compare the data for different States. 


2. Report on characteristics of unemployment-insurance claimants 


The Department of Labor has initiated a program for obtaining information 
through the facilities of the Federal-State employment security system on 
the personal and economic characteristics of unemployment-insurance claimants. 
This report is based on a nationwide sample of 1 percent of the claimants in 
each local office of the State employment security agency. Claimants under 
the three unemployment-insurance programs operated by the State employment- 
security agencies are covered: State unemployment insurance, unemployment 
compensation for Federal employees, and unemployment compensation for vet- 
erans. Data will be collected for every week but will flow to the BES on a 
monthly basis—a 4- or 5-week period ending with the week containing the 12th 
of the month. The first reports covering the weeks ending August 20 through 
September 17 have been received by the national office of the BES and are now 
being tabulated by the BLS. To allow for a test period to check the operations 
of the sample and of the reporting procedures, we do not plan to publish the 
material from this new program until after data for more than one report 
period are available. This Bureau is working with the BLS in the development 
of quality controls and publication plans. 

The information obtained from this reporting program will aid in the develop- 
ment of national policies and programs dealing with unemployment. It will 
provide the factual information for such measures as promoting suitable em- 
ployment opportunities, helping to guide Federal economic policies, encouraging 
necessary training programs, analysis of the causes of unemployment, and 
developing recommendations for improving unemployment insurance. The basic 
purpose of the information is to enhance public understanding of the nature and 
significance of current unemployment problems. In addition, it is expected 
that the data from the survey will permit various byproduct analyses leading 
to some refinement in the overall statistics on insured unemployment which are 
now regularly released by the BES. 

The 1-percent sample of claimants included in the reporting program is being 
selected on the basis of the last two digits of the social-security account number. 
The end digits selected will permit a 20-percent tie-in with the continuous work 
history sample of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. On the 
basis of the current volume of unemployment-insurance claims this fiscal year, 
the 1-percent sample will cover about 75,000 different individuals during the 
year and the size of the sample will approximate 18,000 for any 1 week and 
28,000 per month. Existing regular reports provide universal data on such items 
as initial claims and insured unemployment which will be used to check the 
completeness of reporting of the 1-percent sample. Information on the extent 
of sampling variability will be included in publications containing the estimates 
derived from this program. State and local estimates will not be possible on 
the basis of this report except to the extent that State agencies expand the size 
of sample for their own use. 

Each claimant to be included in the sample will be identified when he files 
a new claim for benefits at any of the 1,700 local employment offices. The line 
entry will also identify each subsequent week during the reporting period for 
which a week of unemployment was claimed and will indicate whether it was 
for total or partial unemployment. Similarly, line entries on reports for subse- 
quent months will record all additional claims filed. Benefit exhaustions, dis- 
qualifications, and other terminations of claims series will also be reported 
as they occur. 

The following items of information will be reported on personal and economic 
characteristics of claimants in the sample with most of the data obtained when 
the new claim is filed: 

Social-security number and name (identification). 

Sex and veteran status. 

Age. 

Marital status. 

Occupation (3 digits). 

Industry (3 digits for manufacturing; 2 for nonmanufacturing). 
Base-period wages. 
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8. Weekly benefit amount. 
9. Potential duration (weeks) of benefit payments. 
10. Duration of insured unemployment (weeks since initial claim filed). 
11. Number of persons in claimant’s family (optional). 
12. Number of persons in family who are working (optional). 
13. Is claimant normally principal or secondary wage earner (optional) ? 

Examination of the type of information to be collected as listed above indi- 
cates the extensive possibility of current analysis and special studies on the 
basis of this new reporting program. Analyses will be made by occupation, 
industry, age, sex, duration of unemployment, and marital status, as well as by 
cross-classifications of these characteristics. In presenting the data on char- 
acteristics on a current basis, attention will be given primarily to initial claims 
(representing new spells of unemployment); insured unemployment for the 
week, including the 12th (for comparability with census data); and termina- 
tion of claims series (exhaustions, disqualifications, and voluntary dropouts). 
If adequate information is provided on the several optional items, additional 
analysis will be made by size of family and the number of wage earners in the 
family. Plans are also being developed for special tabulations and studies such 
as analyses of the composition of the claim load over a longer period of time, 
the detailed characteristics of persons exhausting benefits, older worker prob- 
lems, and employment data from BOASI records in relation to insured unemploy- 
ment experience. 

The report of claimant characteristics, by virture of its tie-in with employ- 
ment security operations, will provide information about the characteristics of 
insured unemployed workers on a relatively economical basis. Virtually all of 
the information to be reported is regularly obtained for administrative purposes 
by State and local employment security offices. In fact, some State employment 
security agencies have conducted such surveys in the past and others have ob- 
tained similar data on a regular basis. The reporting program of the BES has, in 
the past, provided information on claims filed by type of claim (i. e., initial, 
continued) and sex and on payments made for total unemployment classified 
by amount and by industry, but the new program represents the first attempt 
to obtain comprehensive and detailed information nationwide on the personal 
and economic characteristics of the insured unemployed. 

Although the claimant characteristics report will necessarily be limited to 
unemployed persons covered by the three unemployment insurance programs 
cited above, these claimants account for a major proportion of all unemployed 
workers and are a particularly significant segment of the unemployed because 
of their prior employment experience and the industrial coverage of the unem- 
ployment-insurance program. Employment covered by the Federal employees 
and State unemployment-insurance programs account for about 80 percent of all 
employees in nonagricultural establishments. This percentage will be further 
increased next year as a result of the recent Federal and State laws extending 
coverage to employees of smaller firms, effective January 1, 1956. 

Preparation of the plans and procedures for this new reporting program 
included extensive consultations between the BES and State employment security 
agencies, the BLS, other Federal agencies (including BOASI, Bureau of the 
Census, and the Office of Statistical Standards of the Budget Bureau), and 
various interested groups. 


8. Area unemployment estimates 


Unemployment—its level, trend, and composition—is one of the major indi- 
eators of the state of economic well-being for local areas, as well as for the 
Nation as a whole. In the administration and the operation of the employment 
security system, area unemployment data on a regular and current basis are of 
particular importance. Census data on unemployment by area are usually only 
available at 10-year intervals, although national unemployment data are pro- 
vided on a monthly basis by the Census’ Current Population Survey. However, 
national figures on the unemployed, though important in providing a general 
indication of the state of the economy, do not provide any indications of the 
differences in unemployment conditions between areas. 

Although insured unemployment data provide valuable indicators of economic 
conditions in an area, they cannot be a complete substitute for knowledge of total 
unemployment. Moreover, interarea comparisons based on insured unemploy- 
ment data alone are not entirely satisfactory because of differences in industrial 
composition and the extent of exhaustions by State and area, as well as differ- 
ences in the State laws with respect to coverage and eligibility requirements. 
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Therefore, it has been necessary for the State employment security agencies 
to undertake the development of total unemployment estimates by area to 
meet the operating needs for its information, as well as the needs of other gov- 
ernmental groups, private organizations, and the general public. As a result, 
the BES has developed procedures for use by the State agencies in preparing 
total unemployment estimates by area. Many of the States publish these data 
regularly. Although the BES at present does not release the area unemploy- 
ment estimates as a separate series, they are used in arriving at the area classi- 
fications according to relative labor supply which are published by the Bureau. 

The area unemployment estimating techniques developed in the employment 
security system start with a count of the unemployed workers covered by the 
unemployment-insurance programs and then derive estimates for the segments 
of the unemployed not covered by these programs. The development of area 
unemployment estimates from a household-sampling procedure was not feasible 
because of the prohibitive costs of such a program. The description of the tech- 
nique which follows is divided into the following parts: (1) Unemployment 
related to employment covered by unemployment-insurance laws; (2) unem- 
ployment related to noncovered employment; (3) unemployed new entrants and 
reentrants to the labor force. The relative importance of these groups in the 
total estimate of unemployment in an average industrial area would be approxi- 
mately as follows: The first group will account for about 65 to 75 percent; the 
second for about 10 to 15 percent; and the third for 15 to 20 percent, depending 
upon the time of the year for which the estimate is prepared. 

Unemployment related to unemployment insurance covered employment is 
obtained from the UI claims-taking operations. Four groups need to be taken 
into account to obtain data on the total number of unemployed in this segment. 
The first group consists of the number of covered workers claiming UI benefits 
who were totally unemployed in a given week—the insured unemployment. 
Added to this figure are data provided by the Railroad Retirement Board on the 
number of unemployed railroad workers. 

The second group is comprised of covered workers who were unemployed for a 
full week or more before filing an initial claim. Not all such claims can be prop- 
erly counted in the unemployment figure, according to the present census and 
BES definition of unemployment, for the week in which the initial claim was filed 
because many of these persons would not have completed a full week of unem- 
ployment at the time of filing these claims. The first full week of unemployment 
for such persons will be counted when they file continued claims for benefits— 
these are included in the insured unemployment count. Some of the initial 
claims, however, should properly be included in the unemployment figure. These 
are persons who do have a full week of unemployment prior to the filing of the 
initial claim. 

The third group of unemployed related to the UI-program, but not included 
in the insured unemployment figures, are individuals who continue to be unem- 
ployed after exhausting their unemployment benefits. Accordingly, an estimate 
is made of the number of exhaustees still looking for work. 

The fourth and final unemployed group from covered establishments consists 
of persons who are disqualified from receiving UI benefits, workers in covered 
employment who do not earn sufficient wage credits, or have not been employed 
in such employment for a sufficient length of time to become eligible to receive 
benefits, and unemployed covered workers eligible for benefits who for some 
reason failed to apply for them. 

Unemployment related to noneovered employment consists of unemployed per- 
sons from covered industries but in noncovered (small) establishments and from 
noncovered industries, such as domestic workers, State and local government 
workers, workers from nonprofit institutions, agricultural workers, and self- 
employed and unpaid family workers. The estimates of the unemployed from 
these groups are based on unemployment rates for workers from covered estab- 
lishments in the localities and on national data from the census’ current popula- 
tion survey. 

The final segments for which estimates are developed are those for unemployed 
new entrants and reentrants, i. e., individuals whose present spell of unemploy- 
ment has not been immediately preceded by employment. This is probably 
the most difficult group for which an estimate must be developed. Since there 
is little information available for this group on a local basis, it is necessary to 
use the national data provided by the census’ current population survey to de- 
velop techniques for estimating the total number of unemployed entrants in a 
given area. A study of these data shows that there is a close relationship be- 
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tween unemployed entrants and the level of the civilian labor force and of unem- 
ployment. An examination of the monthly labor force data since 1948 indicates 
that after adjusting for seasonal factors, unemployed entrants for any month 
of the year are: on the average, equal to 0.7 percent of the civilian labor force 
(excluding unemployed entrants) plus about 11 percent of the unemployed (ex- 
cluding unemployed entrants). The Bureau has plans for testing the appropriate 
ness of these relationships for local area estimates and for studies of adminis- 
trative statistics to determine possible new sources of information in this field. 

The technique described above for estimating total area unemployment has 
certain limitations, primarily because in some phases of the estimating pro- 
cedure, it is necessary to use national relationships which may not im all cases 
appropriately reflect local conditions. Fortunately, however, the largest and 
most volatile segment of the unemployed is covered by local data available from 
the employment security system. The proposed studies for improving the in- 
sured unemployment statistics described previously in the section on that 
subject and the studies mentioned above relating to new entrants and reentrants 
should provide information on the basis of which it will be possible to test the 
national relationships and in some instances, to replace them. 

Up to the present time, tests of the estimates appear to show that the tech- 
niques as used currently yield reasonable and useful local unemployment esti- 
mates. Moreover, the procedures have a number of advantages in that they 
are inexpensive, require relatively little time and use data provided and needed 
in the employment security system. After the data from the new special studies 
become available and are analyzed, consideration will be given to the regular 
publication by this Bureau of area total unemployment estimates. 

It might be considered that the ideal procedure for obtaining the local unem- 
ployment estimates would be through household surveys based on a scientifically 
selected sample. These surveys would also have errors though more easily 
susceptible to measurement than in the present procedure. Household surveys, 
however, are expensive. The cost of a one-time survey of the 1949 major labor 
market areas currently classified by the BES according to adequacy of labor 
supply would involve the expenditure of several million dollars. Of course, 
such surveys would also provide data on the characteristics of the total labor 
force in addition to unemployment figures. Occasional area surveys of this 
type could be valuable as a device for checking and improving current estimates 
prepared primarily from employment security data. 


4. Labor market area classification 


Although the area unemployment estimates are not published by the Bureau, 
they are a major factor in the area classifications which are published. (A 
copy of this publication is attached.) The program of classifying areas ac- 
cording to adequacy of labor supply, introduced during World War II, is de- 
signed to permit general comparisons of labor market conditions among areas 
which are not feasible through the use of a single statistic. The area classifica- 
tions are intended to provide a quick, convenient tool to measure comparative 
differences in the availability of labor in the Nation’s major production and em- 
ployment centers. They represent a synthesis of a number of key elements 
which reflect the nature and the character of an area’s present labor market 
such as data on current unemployment, employment and unemployment outlook, 
comparison of labor demand with available supply of labor, and seasonal pat- 
terns of local employment and unemployment fluctuations. 

Effective with the May 1955 area classifications, new criteria were introduced 
which grouped the areas into six major labor supply categories. The revised 
classification groupings are designated by the letters A through F with group 
A reflecting the relatively tightest labor supply group and group F the relatively 
greatest labor surplus. The revised classification system permits a finer dis- 
tinction between labor surplus areas. In the previous system, all areas with 
significant labor surpluses were placed into a single group, whereas, they are now 
divided into three groups. In addition, the new criteria are designed to reflect 
area differences under a variety of economic conditions so that the area classi- 
fication system will require minimum revisions, if any, as a result of changing 
economic conditions. 


5. Older worker special labor market studies 
Older workers constitute a large and necessary segment of our population 


and are an important source of labor supply. The Department of Labor's 
concern with the effective utilization of the older worker has not only the 
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humanitarian motive of improving the employment situation for this group, 
but also the objective of advancing the strength of our economy and increasing 
its productive potential. It is necessary to assure that the potential productive 
capacity of men and women who now encounter limitations on their employment 
opportunities, based solely on their age, is not lost through ignorance, neglect, 
or indifference. To get at the facts with respect to the ability of older workers 
to do a job and to determine the specific nature of the obstacles to the employment 
of older workers, the Department of Labor is undertaking a number of studies. 
Through these studies, information will be obtained on such subjects as the 
work quality of older workers in terms of their productivity and related factors ; 
effect of pension plans on hiring of older workers; collective bargaining contracts 
which deal with the subject of aging employees; use of older women in special 
job fields; employment patterns, policies, and practices regarding older workers ; 
and individualized placement service for older workers through the State 
employment security system. 

Within the Department of Labor, the specific responsibility for carrying out 
the studies with respect to employment patterns, policies, and practices, and the 
expansion of individualized placement service to older workers has been assigned 
to the BES. To carry out this responsibility, the Bureau in cooperation with 
the State employment security agencies, will undertake special studies in a 
number of local labor market areas. These studies are planned so as to provide 
both statistical and qualitative data on the employment and unemployment pat- 
terms of older workers and to obtain information on how best to expand the 
services provided older workers by the employment offices of the State employ- 
ment security agencies. 

In order to pretest the forms, procedures and methods to be used in these 
studies, a pilot study has been run by the Minnesota State agency in the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul area in cooperation with the University of Minnesota. Results 


-of this study, which are now being analyzed, will provide the basis for establish- 


ing the final procedure to be used in other areas. 

The studies have been divided into three parts. The first will deal with the 
collection and analysis of the data on employment patterns and hiring practices 
of employers. To accomplish this, a sample of representative employers will 
be selected and information will be obtained on employment patterns, hires, and 
separations. These data will be obtained by age, sex, occupation, industry, and 
size of establishment. In addition, information will be obtained from employers 
on policies and practices affecting the hiring and utilization of older workers. 
The results of this study, with appropriate analysis, will also provide information 
by industry and occupation on outstanding examples of employer policies and 
practices with regard to the hiring and employment of older workers. 

The second part of the study will be concerned with the characteristics of the 
unemployed older workers—sex, occupation, industry of attachment, and duration 
of unemployment. The analysis will be based on the study of workers filing 
unemployment insurance claims and nonclaimants who register for work with 
the employment service. In addition, work histories will be obtained from a 
sample of employed and unemployed persons 45 years of age and over to secure 
data on the basis of which comparisons of patterns of employment “progression 
and/or regression” will be made. 

The third phase of the study will involve an overall appraisal of local employ- 
ment offices’ policies and procedures relating to services to older workers. Studies 
will be made of counseling and individualized placement services to older workers 
designed to appraise the effectiveness of the various methods and techniques, 
and costs of such services in behalf of the older worker. 

Every effort will be made to obtain community participation in these studies. 
Support and cooperation will be sought of employers, local community groups, 
such as chambers of commerce, manufacturers associations, labor unions, and 
other groups. These groups can provide assistance in the collection of the neces- 
sary information and in the carrying out of programs that may be developed as 
a result of these studies. 


6. Occupational job opportunity information 


Occupational labor market information is required for effective local employ- 
ment office operations and also to assist employers, workers, schools, and other 
community groups. Job applicants need such information in order to know 
what occupational fields consistent with their interests and training offer good 
job prospects, while employers need to be informed on the adequacy and the 
skills of their labor supply. Similarly, school officials in discharging their 
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obligations to students and the community require such information in order to 
be able to offer appropriate training. In addition, the local offices use this 
information in order to do the best possible job in matching workers and openings, 
in counseling young people, and others needing vocational orientation, in job- 
development work and in the general dissemination of labor-market information. 

Although the local employment offices in all State already have a considerable 
amount of occupational labor market and related information as a result of their 
day-to-day operations, further developmental and organizational work in required. 
The Bureau is working on projects in the current fiscal year, which it is hoped 
will result in the development by more State agencies of systematic labor-market 
information by occupation. It is expected that this will be done through the 
preparation of local or State occupational guides for major types of worker 
groups, industries, or occupational fields. In certain cases the States may also 
undertake the development of materials for use in national job guides as, for 
example, guides for agricultural occupations, summer jobs for youth, or reentrants 
into the labor market. 


7. Labor turnover statistics 


Information an labor turnover is essential to the proper analysis and inter- 
pretation of labor-market developments, including labor force and employment 
changes. It has long been recognized that information on the number of persons 
employed, at specific points in time, does not give a complete picture of activity 
within the labor market. Such counts record only the net changes in employment 
in the interval between the reports without regard to the gross volume of changes 
occurring within the intervals. Labor turnover rates are also useful in measur- 
ing manpower requirements and planning and evaluation of job-placement pro- 
grams. Individual establishments data are needed for job-promotion activities 
and are used in providing other employment security program services to em- 
ployers. Information on labor-turnover rates is also used by employers in 
measuring plant performance and evaluating personnel policies. 

The BLS and the BES are presently developing plans designed to utilize the 
resources of the two Bureaus and the State employment security agencies in the 
field of labor-turnover statistics in developing an improved and expanded joint 
program in this field. 

Currently, the BLS is collecting and publishing monthly turnover rates for 
manufacturing and mining, based on reports from a sample of approximately 
10,000 establishments. The State employment security agencies collect labor- 
turnover information from an estimated 50,000 establishments in both manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing which are included in the “major market” of the 
local employment offices. (Employers with most of the hiring potential in the 
community.) Turnover data are essential in the management and evaluation of 
local office placement services. 

The expanded program will provide for the State employment security agencies 
to collect and process labor turnover information schedules from all establish- 
ments with employment of 20 or more workers in manufacturing and mining 
industries that are now included in the 2 current programs. This will allow 
State agencies to compile and publish labor turnover rates for the State and 
important local areas. The schedules will then be forwarded to the BLS in 
Washington, where national turnover rates will be computed and published. The 
expanded sample will permit the BLS to publish rates for more industries than 
is possible with the present sample. It is planned to introduce the program in a 
number of States and major labor-market areas this fiscal year and to extend it to 
include all States and major areas as soon as possible. Arrangements for 
introducing the program will be made on a State-by-State basis, starting as 
soon as the instructions for the program, which are now in the final developmental 
stage, are released. 

Although the present program is planned to cover mining and manufacturing 
industries only, it is hoped to provide eventually labor-turnover statistics on a 
comparable basis for all States, standard metropolitan areas, and the Nation for 
the entire range of nonagricultural industries. 


8. Insured employment and wage statistics 


As a byproduct of its operations, the Federal-State employment security 
system provides information at quarterly intervals on employment and wages 
of covered workers. These data are obtained from contribution reports filed 
by 1,600,000 employers, subject to State unemployment insurance laws. In 1954 
the program covered an average of 35 million workers and over $137 billion 
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in total wages. The State agencies tabulate these data according to the 3-digit 
industry in which the workers are employed and by some geographic sub- 
divisions. Prepared on a uniform basis by the individual States, the tabulations 
are combined in the Bureau to provide national totals of covered employment 
by month and wages for the quarter. 

The national summary is a comprehensive report of nonagricultural employ- 
ment and wages produced on a regular recurring basis. It provides the major 
basis for the benchmarks for the national current employment estimates pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Current State and local employment 
estimates prepared by the State agencies are also tied to UI covered employ- 
ment data. The information is used by the Department of Commerce as the 
basis for estimating by industry wages and salaries and certain other national 
income components, as well as by many other Government and private organ- 
izations. 

These data would be strengthened both for benchmark and other uses, if 
greater industry detail could be made available, particularly for the manufac- 
turing industries. Steps have recently been taken to provide this additional 
detail. The 20 State agencies which had less industry detail in their basic 
records are now in the process of assigning 4-digit standard industrial classi- 
fication codes to all manufacturing establishments. Instructions have been is- 
sued to all State agencies to provide 4-digit industry detail for manufacturing 
industries in the employment and wage report for the first quarter of 1956. 

The recent extension of coverage, to include firms with from 4 to 7 workers 
in all States, beginning in January 1956, will appreciably increase the extent 
of employment covered by the unemployment-insurance program and thus re- 
duce the amount of estimating needed for the noncovered segment. Similarly, 
the extension of the unemployment-insurance program, in January 1955, to em- 
ployees of the Federal Government will enable a tabulation of Federal employ- 
ment by State, local area, and by type of activity, beginning with reports for 
the current quarter. As a result of these changes, about 1.4 million private 
wage and salary workers and 2.4 million Government workers will be added to 
the covered employment figures and thus increases the percentage of all non- 
agricultural wage and salary employment which is covered by the program from 
72 to 81 percent. In the private sector of the economy, the coverage of the un- 
employment-insurance program will rise from 84 to 88 percent. 

The States are investigating the possibility of including State and local gov- 
ernment employees in the unemployment-insurance program. In the current 
year, 4 States passed legislation touching on this subject, bringing to 16 the 
number of States which include some State or local government employees in 
the program. As this aspect of the program is further extended, comprehensive 
employment and wage data will be made available for State and local govern- 
ment which, up to now, have been obtainable only through a complete census 
at infrequent intervals. 

To insure high technical standards, a new system for coordinating the in- 
dustry codes in the records of both the State employment security agency 
programs and the current employment statistics program was installed in the 
past year with the cooperation of the BLS. This system assures comparability 
by industry of the current and “benchmark” employment statistics produced for 
the Nation, States, and local labor market areas. 


9. Agricultural labor market information 


The State employment security agencies also compile current reports of the 
number of seasonal hired workers employed in agriculture during the active 
growing season which, in most States, is from May through November. 

Included in the reports for major farm employment areas of the State are 
distributions of seasonal farm employment by origin of the workers (local, intra- 
state, interstate, offshore, and foreign) and by crop activity. In localities where 
Mexican national workers are employed, the prevailing wages for domestic 
workers for specific activities (vining peas, picking tomatoes, pulling cotton, etc.) 
are also included. 

Designed mainly for operating and administrative use, the reports have 
important uses for other purposes. The information is helpful in planning drives 
for the recruitment of workers, in providing other employment-service facilities, 
and in organizing programs for the utilization of migrant and local farmworkers. 
The State agencies publish the information in bulletins and labor-market news- 
letters for the guidance of workers and farmers to facilitate the recruitment and 
placement of needed workers. 
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The Bureau reviews and summarizes these reports each month for adminis- 
trative review of overall program developments and for carrying out its re- 
sponsibilities under Public Law 78 and other laws governing the importation of 
workers from foreign countries to meet temporary farm-labor shortages. 

In summarizing the reports for release in the publication Farm Labor Market 
Developments, the Bureau provides the only source in Government of estimates 
of employment migratory farmworkers by area of employment and by month. 
Similarly, the area employment information is consolidated into major agricul- 
tural regions and distributed by crop activity within the region. 

This Bureau is working with the State agencies and the Department of Agri- 
culture in attempting to improve our agricultural labor-market information, in- 
cluding particularly estimates of seasonal farm labor demand and supply. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS 


This report supplements the combined employment and unemployment release 
issued jointly today by the Departments of Labor and Commerce. The joint 
press statement summarizes the data from the Bureau of Employment Security's 
unemployment insurance claims, presented here in full detail. 

Attached to this week's issue is a table showing the volume of insured unem- 
ployment in the major labor market areas of the Nation. This table appears 
as an attachment once each month. 

Initial claims for State unemployment insurance showed little change during 
the week ended October 29, 1955, edging down 5,400 to 174,500 with 24 States 
reporting reductions. With the exception of Connecticut’s sharp drop, changes 
in the individual States were small. The apparel, textile, leather, food process- 
ing, construction, lumber, and trade industries were among the chief sources of 
new unemployment. A number of States reported that increased layoffs in one 
area were often offset by reduced layoffs elsewhere, frequently in the same in- 
dustry. Initial claims filed under the program of unemployment compensation 
for veterans totaled 4,700, the same number as a week ago. The number filed 
under the program of unemployment compensation for Federal employees, how- 
ever, edged up 100 to 2,100. 

State insured unemployment moved down by 8,000 to 781,200 during the week 
ended October 22. Recalls in auto plants where model changes were completed, 
chiefly in Michigan, and a continuance of seasonal activities decreased the loads 
in some States. In other States the volumes were up as a result of recent layoffs 
in apparel, food processing, construction, and resort industries. Insured unem- 
ployment under the UCV program declined 800 to 34,400. The volume under the 
UCFE program moved down 200 to 16,400. 

The largest reduction in initial claims—5,700 in Connecticut—followed last 
week's rise due to claims filed by workers temporarily idled by recent floods. 
Connecticut, however, reported new layoffs in transportation equipment. ap- 
parel, textile, and leather industries. In all of the other States the changes were 
relatively small. In Michigan, the volume was down 800, while Arkansas, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, and New York showed reductions of 400 to 500. On the 
other hand, California attributed its increase of 800 to seasonal curtailments in 
food processing and construction activities, and to the secondary effects of a 
labor dispute affecting the latter industry. The rise of 500 in Indiana stemmed in 
part to model-change layoffs in a large household appliance plant. The increases 
in 2 Pacific Coast States—Washington (500) and Oregon (400)—were due chiefly 
to heavy rains which curtailed most outdoor activities. 

Among the 27 States showing a decrease in insured unemployment, Michigan's 
reduction of 9,700 was the largest. Recalls of auto workers after the completion 
of model-change shutdowns were responsible for most of Michigan's drop, and 
for part of the reductions of 2,100 in California and 1,000 in Indiana. The re- 
sumption of fish-processing activities and the settlement of a trade dispute also 
helped reduce California’s load. The largest increases in insured unemployment 
occurred in Connecticut (4,000), New York (2,700), New Jersey (1,700), and 
Pennsylvania (1,200). The rise in the first two States followed sharp increases 
in initial claims last week—in Connecticut due to the effects of the recent flood, 
and in New York to layoffs in the needle trades industries. Connecticut, how- 
ever, estimated 3.800 flood-displaced workers were recalled this week. 
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The number of persons exhausting their benefit rights in 8 large States report- 
ing such data weekly decreased 1,000 to 6,600. Except for Pennsylvania’s reduc- 
tion of 500, the changes in the individual States were small. Wxhaustions 
amounted to as much as 1,000 in only 3 States—New York (1,300), Pennsylvania 
(1,200), and Illinois (1,100). 














Latest week ; | 
Item -—_—_---———— — Year ago 

Ended | Number ber | 
I isi caceeoicrtiadndcesiceentes ieccibeninan | 181, 276 ae] 186,578 | 262, 204 
State 174,456 | 179, 807 | 255, 547 
Veteran ! 4, 699 4,728 | 6, 747 
UCFE? 2,121 | 2} Rope 

Insured unemployment | 
State | 781, 172 789, 155 i; 1, 469, 441 
ele clea Rachid cinta s 34, 439 35, 211 | 64, 724 
RSG WS Rig occ otc pine 2 bea heed ane ens! 16, 393 16, 606 | Diesels 

| 





1, Data relate to the program under provisions of the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952; data 
are excluded for veterans who are filing under both the veterans’ and either State, UCFE, or railroad 
programs. 

2 Data relate to the program of unemployment compensation for Federal employees which became effeo- 
tive Jan. 1, 1955; data exclude claims filed by unemployed workers who had both Federal and State wage 
credits. 


Source: Office of Program Review and Analysis, Nov. 4, 1955, 
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Initial claims filed during week ended Oct. 29, 1955, and insured unemployment 
for week ended Oct. 22, 1955, continental United States 








Initial claims Insured unemployment 


State programs 


| 
State programs 























| Total, P 
Region and State Vet- | includ- | Vet- oe 
| |Change| eran ing Num- |Change} Percent} eran | inclod- 
| Num- | fom | pro- |UCFE* ber from | ofcov-| pro- ing 
5 ner previ- | gram!/} pro- previ- | ered | gram! lUCFE? 
| ous | gram | ous jemploy- 
| week | week | ment! 
j | 
mete 5 se _..../174, 456 |—5,351 | 4,699 (181,276 |781,172 |—7, 983 2.2 | 34, 439 | 861, 004 
Region I: 
Connecticut... ------- 2,722 |—5, 676 15 | 2,743 | 17,807 |+4, 013 2.6 | 185 | 18,065 
Maine. --eee------| 1,652 | +250 | 50 | 1,609 | 6,321 | +287 | 3.7 | 177 6, 560 
Massachusetts. ___..-_- 6, 559 —372 122 | 6,739 | 29,137 | —778 | 2.0 691 30, 372 
New Hampshire. ....-.- 845 —155 21 870 | 5,038 | +94 | 3.8 51} 5,162 
Rhode Island ie 1, 506 —28 33 | 1,543) 7,594) —462 3.4 | 179 | 7,832 
Vermont... cused 257 —56 s 266 1, 476 | 4 2.4 | 26 1, 520 
Region IT: | 
New Jersey 11, 081 —47 130 | 11,283 | 49,390 +1, 688 3.5} 829) 50,869 
New York_-___- --.| 38, 207 —472 507 | 38, 868 (118,754 |+2, 651 2.7 | 1,827 | 121,828 
Region IIT: | 
Delware. ‘ ; 212 +1 7 221 1,102 —241 1.0 23 1,143 
District of Columbia_-. 444 —47 35 562 | 2,353 —YS 1.1 254 3,463 
Maryland 7 1, 88 —373 SS 1, 798 7, 872 — 446 1.3 376 8, 524 
North Carolina. - 3, 393 +200 126 3,553 16,048 —582 2.2 1, 029 17, 461 
Pennsylvania. 19, 690 +233 278 | 20,047 | 99,438 +1, 228 3.3 3, 330 | 103, 847 
Virginia. __ 1, 386 +101 99 1, 519 6, 104 —62 1.1} 1,002; 7,364 
: W 7 Virginia... 1, 231 +109 121 1,364 8,333 —163 2.7 1, 542 9, 963 
Region IV 
Alabama.._- 2, 034 +125 101 2,213 +10, S88 —80 2.5 1, 967 13, 289 
Flori 2, 27 —222 95 2,386 | 17,734 —208 3.3 704 | 18,658 
2, 329 +200 106 2,497 | 14, 188 +297 2.4 1, 204 | 16, 160 
29 +53 78 | 1,126; 5,880) —184 2.9 790 | 6,832 
1, 523 +191 128 1, 666 8, 040 —227 2.3 1, 132 9, 300 
2, 49 — 362 161 2,766 | 23,511 —591 4.3 2, 486 27, 016 
2,084 | —178 125 | 2,235 | 18,685 | —171 4.6 | 1,794] 20,954 
5, 252 —TS 12 5,401 | 37,671 |—9, 658 2 1,128 | 39,213 
6, 053 +130 56 6, 239 | 25,491 —334 ih 1,013 26, 833 
8, 437 -—153 212 8,940 | 45, 717 +799 1.9 1, 135 47, 607 
4,109 +507 151 4,305 | 16,961 —1,007 1.8 709 18, 040 
1,693 , +174 85 1,795 | 7,840 —155 1.3 424 8, 394 
2,334, +385 51 | 2,455 | 11,904 —2, 262 1.6 326 | 12,475 
NR ae ie eS: 857 —31 13 871 | 3,338) +112 9} 103 3, 475 
1, 006 —1l4 39 | 1,061 5,588 | —104 1.8 248 6, 158 
4,434 —328 63 , 517 | 21,296 |—1, 024 2.5} 1,00 )| 22,628 
437 —of4 7 | 506 «1, 604 —117 .9 132 1, 989 
126 +39 19 147 350 +37 7 22 34 
149 +1 32 189 418 +57 8 7 523 
1, 121 —532 77 1,215 6,501 +358 2.8 623 7, 274 
1, 785 +61 76 1, 882 8, 388 +155 1.7 680 9, 172 
1, 266 —72 6 1, 386 6, 664 —14 2.1 570 7, 693 
2777 | +179 259 +3,084 | 14,840 —9 10; 2071 17, 475 
53 +82 38 597 1, O01 +38 .6 147 1, 792 
3533 +63 ll 369 | 1,022) +108 .0 2 1, 063 
tr —3 45 526 1, 623 —112 L4 185 1, 895 
37 +1 19 410 1, 469 +385 10 S 1, 706 
109 —. 5 120 374 +10 .6 16 2 
703 +12 31 762 | 2825 — 187 1.9 148 3, 131 
17,218 | +792 34 | 17,727 | 52,028 |—2.056 1.7/ 1,063! 54530 
44 —43 9 471 1, 575 +132 2.6 16 1, 653 
2 —2 8 wT 1,151 +15 a 2» 1, 211 
2 Ss +379 125 3, 005 & 720 +38 27 237 9. 081 
4.749 —452 183 5,115 | 18,330 +32 3.4 402 20, 005 





Data relate to the program under provisions of the Veterans Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952; data are excluded for veterans who are filing under both the veterans ant 
either State, UCFE, or railread programs 














*Data relate to the employment compensation for Federal emplorees 
which became effective data exclude claims filed to supplement benefits 


under State programs 
$ Average m 





nthly covered em 


loyment for 12-month period ended Sept. 30, 1954 
figures exclude an estimate of 53.800 covered by 
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State insured unemployment in 145 major labor market areas* for week ending 
nearest the 15th of the month 


| 


! 
ae | \ 
October; Septem- October Septem- 


State and area 1965 | ber 1955 State and area | 1955 |ber 1955 


Birmingham 2, 800 Duluth-Superior _ ---_..- 2 500 600 
1, 200 |) Minneapolis-St. Paul 500 | 5,300 
1,800 || Mississippi: Jackson 500 500 
| Missouri: 

900 Kansas City | 5,700 , 800 
California: St. Louis 2,500 | 12,300 
IGN <tdtunnatacapebrediees | 800 1,000 || Nebraska: Omaha 700 600 
i I 23,800 | 24,660 || New Hampshire: Manchester....| 1,700 | , 900 
Sacramento 600 800 || New Jersey: 

San Bernardino-Riverside....| 5, 100 | 2, 300 Atlantic City..........- ..| 2,400 | , 600 


Arizona: Phoenix......-..-..----- 
Arkansas: Little Rock-North 
Little Rock 


Alabama: Minnesota: 
| 


San Diego 4, 200 3, 600 Newark | 17,600 . 900 
San Francisco-Oakland 12,400 | 11,700 Paterson | 10, 500 300 
San Jose 1, 200 | 900 | Perth Amboy 2, 500 3. 100 
Stock. J scics Ske Hal 500 600 Trenton 2, 600 3, 100 

Colorado: Denver 800 800 || New Mexico: Albuquerque | 700 600 

Connecticut: || New York: 

Bridgeport 1, 700 1, 900 Albany-Schenectady-Troy-_. 3, 300 3, 500 
Ts iin wcehiceccke+adde 2, 400 2, 900 Binghamton | 300 , 200 
New Britain 400 600 | 5, 500 , 500 
New Haven 1, 200 1,300 | New York 3, 700 3. 700 
Stamford-Norwalk ___-..-.--- 1, 000 1, 200 Rochester | 1,900 2,000 
Waterbury 1, 500 5, 200 Syracuse 300 400 

Delaware: Wilmington - 1, 100 900 Utica-Rome | 2,900 900 

District of Columbia: Washing- North Carolina: 

ton 2, 700 2, 800 PE Sank ebks Scena canbe = 700 700 

Florida: | Charlotte 900 200 
Jacksonville 800 800 Durham 400 500 
, O (GReTSey Sa ar stain aiiiiiana ts | 4,200 4, 300 | Greensboro-High Point 600 900 
Tampa-St. Petersburg 3, 100 3, 300 Winston-Salem 400 | 600 

Georgia: Ohio: 
Atlanta-.- 3, 700 3, 000 | 1,400 , 00 
Columbus 700 700 800 800 
Macon. . 500 500 3, 600 3, 600 
Savannah 700 700 || Cleveland 5, 800 , 300 

Illinois: Columbus | $00 | 900 

200 Dayton. ; 100 , 300 

000 | Hamilton-Middletown. __. 600 600 

Davenport-Rock Island- Mo- Lorain-Elyria 300 400 

100 | ,700 |} 2,500 

500 Youngstown 900 | 1, 400 

800 || Oklahoma: 

600 , 300 , 300 

s , 000 1, 000 

Evansville - 2, 000 || Oregon: Portland 200 3, 600 

Fort Wayne 700 Pennsylvania: 

Indianapolis 1, 500 7 | Allentown-Bethlehem 300 500 

South Bend 4, 900 d Altoona 800 800 

Terre Haute 500 1 Erie | 2,900 3, 200 

a: Harrisburg , 200 , 500 

Cedar Rapids 50 f SN Ss a ichbieidl ciate ical , 800 3, 000 
Dee I hc aheescuniocenas 400 po 900 900 

Kansas: Wichita 1, 500 700 || Ste 34,800 36,300 

Kentucky: Louisville..........-.| 3,800 | Pittsburgh 17, 500 , 700 

Louisiana: Reading 2, 200 2.700 
Baton Rouge 500 Scranton 5, 800 3, 600 
TUG UM. dibs acondiesde~ 3, 300 i W ilkes-Barre-Hazleton 9, 600 9, 200 
Shreveport 500 | York 2, 000 2, 100 

Maine: Portland 800 Rhode Island: Providence........| 7,900 200 

Maryland: Baltimore..-.........| 5,800 5 || South Carolina: 

Massachusetts: | 1} Aiken-Augusta 1, 200 100 

Boston 11, 500 | ¢ Charleston . 600 800 
Brockton 1, 300 | # | Greenville 900 800 
Fall River | 1,700 7 Tennessee: 
Lawrence ‘ | Chattanooga , 200 , 200 
Lowell TEA lint ie oy 3, 600 
New Bedford 1 ee tte oa ae eae, 3, 100 3, 300 
Springfield-Holyoke | Nashville , 600 2, 000 
Worcester | | Texas: 

Michigan: Austin_- 200 200 
Battle Creek | , 300 , 400 
Detroit f Corpus Christi 400 400 
Flint . , Te 8 ic naleihntlesaidiaianten ata , 300 , 300 
Ce , El Paso 300 300 
Kalamazoo. | { Fort Worth__. , 000 , 000 
Lansing_ 3, Houston 600 , 600 
Muskegon. as 700 800 
Saginaw ‘ 600 800 











Iow. 





1 Continental United States only, omits Honolulu, Mayaguez, Ponce, and San Juan. Each area consists 
of a principal city or cities and the surrounding area within a reasonable commuting distance. 
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State insured unemployment in 145 major labor market areas for week ending 
nearest the 15th of the month—Continued 














j | 
5 = October} Septem- || : October |Septem- 
State and area | 1955 | ber 1955 | State and area 1955 |ber 1955 
Virginia: West Virginia: 
Hampton-Newport News- TIDESEOO. 62 kccccesesesecees 1, 900 2, 100 
Rn ee | 700 800 Huntington-Ashland_...-.-_- 1, 600 1, 500 
eee eieces .| 800 900 . da tae Sw 1, 300 1, 500 
| SSS 500 600 y isconsin: 
Ne SS ee re 400 500 | a ere ee 3,000 | 3,000 
Washington: | OS | 300 | 300 
NIA seancd <csomdicuahenaiaeen | 6,7 5, 700 i} i ae | 3,600) 4,500 
Se 1, 400 1, 200 TORE, coh chin nensnccesvanne 900 1, 000 
0 SS ee seal | 1,700 1,600 || 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 30, 1955. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOR MARKET AREAS ACCORDING TO RELATIVE ADEQUACY OF 
Lasok SUPPLY 


(Advance release from the Bimonthly Summary of Labor Market Developments 
in Major Areas, September 1955) 


The following listing indicates the September 1955 classification of labor- 
market areas according to relative adequacy of labor supply. These classifica- 
tions cover the 149 major labor-market areas and are effective as of September 
30, 1955. 

Major areas classified in groups D, E, and F and smaller areas listed on pages 
6 and 7 of this release meet the criteria established for the designation of 
“areas of substantial labor surplus” or “areas of substantial unemployment” 
within the meaning of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, the policy on accelerated 
tax amortization for labor-surplus areas and Executive Order 10582, implement- 
ing the Buy American Act. 

This listing supersedes the listing published in the July 1955 issue of the Bi- 
monthly Summary of Labor Market Developments in Major Areas, or in previous 
issues of that bulletin. Geographical boundaries of the areas listed, as well as 
a listing of individual communities included within each area, may be found in 
the Directory of Important Labor Market Areas, fourth edition, July 1954, 
plus the supplements thereto. 

A summary of the September 1955 classifications for the 149 major areas, along 
with comparable classifications for July is shown below : 


Number of major areas 


Labor supply group | 





| September 
1955 July 1955 
OR, OR Bains cicdcneccasensccerpuieceisncdtet asad essen 149 | 149 
III A cer soehies chi tnonenncnnenenscoinastaag eteiaiasisdtise noted Sane dbedban tae a | 0 0 
RII i aero cvnsvstsnincnsniasan nsw w ccs ponies eee teameibenesteal a cealaanD e a to 29 
RI I ses cinnicecicmrnscncrtn Setnteesshtdososeteterisbsbaemramseee tema uu mi aie ae 83 89 
I ei cei shbaenanneion spitpincninyaninighsstlidnaicxiieinigha Aihigsatinecaliapaietainsdaeltaitdae 16 19 
A AD RE IRR I NS 4 5 
TIDY Bi cin caicsticdvannonacnsantotssion nan tip hess cloeosiandiiaeb acne Ral aaedeaie a aaa 6 7 
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Classifications of the following major areas have been revised between July 
and September : 


CtoB: DtoC: 
Fresno, Calif. San Diego, Calif. 
Los Angeles,Calif. Paterson, N. J. 
Sacramento, Calif. Portland, Oreg. 


Reading, Pa. 


Aurora, Ill. Huntington, W. Va.-Ashland, Ky. 


Joliet, Ill. Eto D: 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Lowell, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. on et Bedford, Mass. 
antes, Cue aiestabben. W. Va. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Altoona, Pa. 
Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa. EtoF: 

Richmond, Va. Ponce, P. R. 


SMALLER AREA CHANGES, JULY-SEPTEMBER 


Classified as “Substantial surplus” : 


Lexington, Ky. Oswego-Fulton, N. Y. 

Mount Airy, N. C. New Philadelphia-Dover, Ohio. 
Removed from “Surplus” list : Springfield, Ohio 

Talladega, Ala. Zanesville, Ohio 

Auburn, N. Y. Newport, Tenn. 

Olean-Salamanca, N. Y. La Crosse, Wis. 


AREA CLASSIFICATIONS, SEPTEMBER 1955 


Region I 

Group A: None 

Group B: Hartford, Conn.; New Haven, Conn. 

Group C: Bridgeport, Conn.; New Britain, Conn; Stamford-Norwalk, Conn.; 
Waterbury, Conn.; Portland, Maine; Boston, Mass.; Brockton, Mass.; Spring- 
field-Holyoke, Mass.: Worcester, Mass.; Manchester, N. H. 

Group D: Fall River, Mass.; Lowell, Mass.; New Bedford, Mass.; Providence, 
as. 

rroup E: None 

Group F: Lawrence, Mass. 

Region II 

Group A: None 

Group B: Rochester, N. Y. 

Group C: Newark, N. J.; Paterson, N. J.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Trenton, N. J.; 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; New 
York, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y. 

Group D: Atlantic City, N. J.; Utica-Rome, N. Y.; San Juan, P. R. 

Group E: None 

Group F: Mayaguez, P. R.; Ponce, P. R. 


Region III 

Group A: None 

Group B: Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D. C.; Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa. ; Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Richmond, Va. 

Group C: Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Greensboro-High Point, N. C.; Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Reading, Pa.; York, Pa.; Hampton- 
Newport News-Warwick, Va.; Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.-Ashland, Ky.; Wheeling, W. Va.-Steubenville, Ohio 

Group D: Asheville, N. C.; Durham, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. ; Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Group E: Altoona, Pa.; Erie, Pa.; Charleston, W. Va. 

Group F: Johnstown, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, Pa. 


Region IV 
Group A: None 
Group B: Jacksonville, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga. 
Group C: Birmingham, Ala.; Mobile, Ala.; Miami, Fla.; Tampa-St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Columbus, Ga.; Macon, Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; Jackson, Miss.; Aiken, 8. C.- 
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Augusta, Ga.; Charleston, S. C.: Greenville, S. C.; Memphis, Tenn.; Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Group D: Chattanooga, Tenn.; Knoxville, Tenn. 

Group E: None 

Group F: None 

Region V 

Group A: None 

Group B: Flint, Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Lansing, Mich. ; 
Saginaw, Mich.; Canton, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohio: Hamilton-Middletown, Ohio; Lorain-Elyria, Ohio; Youngstown, Ohio 

Group C: Louisville, Ky.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; Muskegon, Mich. ; 
Akron, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio 

Group D: None 

Group E: None 

Group F: None 

Region VI 

Group A: None 

Group B: Aurora, Ill. ; Joliet, Ill. ; Rockford, Ill.; Fort Wayne, Ind. ; Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Madison, Wis. 

Group C: Chicago, Ill.; Davenport, Iowa-Rock Island-Moline, Il.; Peoria, II1.; 
Evansville, Ind.; Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; Kenosha, Wis.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Racine, Wis. 

Group D: South Bend, Ind.; Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis. 

Group E: Terre Haute, Ind. 

Group F: None 

Region VII 

Group A: None 

Group B: Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa; Omaha, Neb. 

Group C: Wichita, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo. 

Group D: None 

Group E: None 

Group F: None 

Region VIIT 

Group A: None 

Group B: Oklahoma City, Okla.; Tulsa, Okla.; Dallas, Tex. 

Group C: Little Rock-North Little Rock, Ark.; Baton Rouge, La.; New Orleans, 
La.; Shreveport, La.; Austin, Tex.; Beaumont-Port Arthur, Tex.; Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; El Paso, Tex.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; San Antonio, 
Tex. 


Group D: None 
Group E: None 
Group F: None 


Region IX 
Group A: None 
Group B: Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah 
Group C: Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Group D: None 
Group E: None 
Group F: None 

Region X 
Group A: None 
Group B: Fresno, Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif.: Sacramento, Calif. 
Group C: Phoenix, Ariz.; San Bernardino-Riverside, Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif.; San Jose, Calif.; Stockton, Calif.; Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 
Group D: None 
Group E: None 
Group F: None 
Region XI 

Group A: None 
Group B: Seattle, Wash. 
Group C: Portland, Oreg.; Spokane, Wash. 
Group D: Tacoma, Wash. 
Group E: None. 
Group F: None 
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AREAS OF “SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS” 


Major areas 


Indiana: South Bend, Terre Haute 

Massachusetts: Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford 

Minnesota: Duluth-Superior 

New Jersey: Atlantic City 

New York: Utica-Rome 

North Carolina: Asheville, Durham 

Pennsylvania: Altoona, Brie, Johnstown, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton 

Puerto Rico: Mayaguez, Ponce, and San Juan 

Rhode Island: Providence 

Tennessee: Chattanooga, Knoxville 

Washington: Tacoma 

West Virginia: Charleston 


Smaller areas* 


Alabama: Alexander City, Anniston, Decatur, Florence-Sheffield, Jasper 

Arkansas: Fort Smith 

Connecticut: Bristol, Danielson, Torrington 

Georgia: Cedartown-Rockmart, Cordele 

Illinois: Harrisburg, Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frankfort, Litchfield, Mount 
Carmel-Olney, Mount Vernon 

Indiana: Michigan City-LaPorte, Muncie, Vincennes 

Iowa: Burlington 

Kansas: Pittsburg 

Kentucky: Corbin, Frankfort, Hazard, Henderson, Lexington, Madisonville, 
Middlesboro-Harlan, Morehead-Grayson, Owensboro, Paintsville-Prestonsburg, 
Pikeville-Williamson 

Maine: Biddeford-Sanford 

Maryland: Cumberland 

Massachusetts: Fitchburg, Milford, Southbridge-Webster 

Michigan: Escanaba, Iron Mountain, Marquette 

Mississippi: Greenville 

Missouri: Joplin 

New Jersey: Bridgeton, Long Branch 

New York: Amsterdam, Gloversville, Hudson 

North Carolina: Fayetteville, Kinston, Mount Airy, Rocky Mount, Shelby-Kings 
Mountain, Waynesville 

Ohio: Athens-Logan-Nelsonville, Cambridge, Marietta 

Oklahoma: McAlester, Muskogee 

Pennsylvania: Berwick-Bloomsburg, Butler, Clearfield-DuBois, Indiana, Kit- 
tanning-Ford City, Lewistown, Lock Haven, Meadville, New Castle, Oil City- 
Franklin-Titusville, Pottsville, St. Marys, Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel, 
Uniontown-Connellsville, Williamsport 

South Carolina: Marion-Dillon, Walterboro 

Tennessee: Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport, LaF ollette-Jellico-Tazewell 

Texas: Texarkana 

Vermont: Burlington, Springfield 

Virginia: Big Stone Gap-Appalachia, Covington-Clifton Forge, Radford-Pulaski, 
Richlands-Bluefield 

West Virginia: Beckley, Bluefield, Clarksburg, Fairmont, Logan, Morgantown, 
Parkersburg, Point Pleasant-Gallipolis, Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs, 
Welch 


1 These areas are not part of the regular area labor market reporting and area classifica- 
tion program of the Bureau of Employment Security and its affiliated State employment 
security agencies. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL BOUNDARIES OF NEW SMALLER LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


(Not previously listed in Directory of Important Labor Market Areas) 


Name of area Area definition 
Mount Airy, N. C. All of Surry County, N. C. 
ADMINISTRATIVE REGIONS OF THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Region I: Region IV—Continued Region VIII: 
Connecticut Georgia Arkansas 
Maine Mississippi Louisiana 
Massachusetts South Carolina Oklahoma 
New Hampshire Tennessee Texas 
Rhode Island Region V: Region IX: 
Vermont Kentucky Colorado 
Region II: Michigan Montana 
New Jersey Ohio New Mexico 
New York Region VI: Utah 
Puerto Rico Illinois Wyoming 
Region III: Indiana Region X: 
Delaware Minnesota Arizona 
District of Columbia Wisconsin California 
Maryland . , § Nevada 
North Carolina Region VII: H sie 
Pennsylvania Iowa oe 
Virginia Kansas Region XI: 
West Virginia Missouri Idaho 
Region IV: Nebraska Oregon 
Alabama North Dakota Washington 
Florida South Dakota Alaska 


EXPLANATION OF AREA CLASSIFICATIONS 


One of the six overall objectives of the Federal-State employment security 
program is “to develop and disseminate employment, unemployment, and labor 
market information in order to assist in achieving economic stabilization and 
growth, and to meet the informational needs of labor, management, and the 
public.’ Among the major measures established to carry out this objective is 
the Bureau of Employment Security program of classifying areas according to 
relative adequacy of labor supply. ‘These area classifications are intended to 
provide a quick, convenient tool to measure comparative differences in the avail- 
ability of labor in the Nation’s major production and employment centers. These 
condensed, summary indicators of area labor market conditions have been widely 
used by Government agencies and private organizations in the planning, admin- 
istration, and evaluation of manpower programs and policies ever since the area 
classification program was first initiated in the early days of World War II. 

Area classifications represent a synthesis of a number of key elements which 
reflect the nature and the character of an area’s present labor market. The area 
classification for each area blends together pertinent data on the current level 
of unemployment in relation to the size of its labor force, on changes in employ- 
ment and unemployment in comparison with several recent periods, on the area’s 
employment and unemployment outlook, as reflected by employer estimates of 
their manpower requirements, on the size of the area’s labor demand in compari- 
son with available labor supply, and on the seasonal pattern of local employment 
and unemployment fluctuations, into a single symbol which characterizes the 
status of that area’s labor market in comparison with those of other areas 
throughout the country. Area classifications thus permit general comparisons to 
be made between areas, comparisons which are not feasible through the use of 
any other single statistic. 

The classification criteria, which became effective with the May 1955 classifi- 
cations, group the areas into six major labor supply categories. Classification 
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groupings are designated by letters ranging from A to F, with group A reflecting 
the relatively tightest labor supply and group F the relatively greatest labor 
surplus. 

Areas classified in categories D, B, F under the revised classification system 
are regarded as meeting the requirements for designation as areas of substantial 
labor surplus, or areas of substantial unemployment for the purposes of Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4, the policy on accelerated tax amortization for labor 
surplus areas and Executive Order 10582, implementing the Buy American Act. 

A summary of the criteria used for each of the individual classification groups 
under the new system is listed below. Classifications made under these criteria 
are not comparable with the classification ratings assigned under previous 
systems. 
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Area classifications under the revised system are assigned only to the 149 
major areas which are surveyed at bimonthly intervals and make up the Bureau 
of Employment Security’s regular area labor market reporting program. Smaller 
areas meeting the criteria for designation as “areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus” are identified separately in a special listing, but are not placed in a specific 
classification category. 

Area classifications are issued at bimonthly intervals (in odd-numbered 
months) by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Department of Labor. 
A total of 149 of the Nation’s major labor markets are regularly classified into 
several labor supply groupings. The classifications are assigned on a labor market 
area rather than an individual community basis. A labor market area consists 
of a central city or cities and the surrounding territory within a reasonable 
commuting distance. It may be thought of as an economically and socially 
integrated, primarily urban, geographical unit within which workers may readily 
change their jobs without changing their places of residence. 

A labor market area takes its name from the central city or cities, but may 
have many other communities within its boundaries. Each major labor market 
area has at least one central city with a population of 50,000 or more, according 
to the 1950 census. In most instances, boundaries of major labor market areas 
coincide with those of standard metropolitan areas, as determined by a Federal 
interagency committee chaired by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Definitions of all classified areas are listed in a Bureau of Employment 
Security publication entitled “Directory of Important Labor Market Areas.” This 
publication also lists all major communities located within the boundaries of the 
defined labor market areas. 

The 149 major labor market areas regularly classified by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security according to relative adequacy of labor supply account for 
about 33 million nonagricultural wage and salaried workers. This represents 
nearly 70 percent of the Nation’s total. 

The area classifications are assigned according to uniformly applied criteria. 
They are based on labor market information, both narrative and statistical, 
submitted to the Bureau of Employment Security by affiliated State employment 
security agencies under a regular labor market reporting program. These 
reports are prepared locally, drawing on the vast amount of information avail- 
able in local public employment offices, according to standard outlines, methods, 
and techniques. The usefulness of the area classifications is thus enhanced by 
their comparability and uniformity. 

The extent of unemployment in a particular area is, of course, a key factor in 
determining the appropriate area classification assigned to each locality. It is 
not the sole criterion used in classification, however. Consideration is also 
given to the area’s employment outlook, as reflected by local employer estimates 
of their manpower requirements; to the significance of essential activities; to 
the relationship between labor supply and demand; to the seasonal pattern of 
employment and unemployment fluctuations; and to several other factors. 


Mr. Botirne. The next witness is Mr. Omer W. Herrmann, Deputy 
Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Mr. Herrmann. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Mr. Ducoff who 
specializes in this field. 

Mr. Botxine. Mr. Herrmann, you may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF OMER W. HERRMANN, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. Herrmann. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to discuss with you the farm em- 
ployment and related statistics program of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service of the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Oris V. Wells, 
Administrator of the Agricultural Marketing Service, has asked me 
to express his regrets at not being able to appear before you person- 
ally, but he is out of the country at this time attending the Confer- 
ence of the Food and Agriculture Organization in Rome. 
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The Agricultural Marketing Service has for many years maintained 
statistical series on farm employment, farm population, and on migra- 
tion to and from farms. This statement discusses the nature and uses 
of these data and how the quality of these statistics may be improved. 
It also touches on closely related studies in the field of farm manpower. 


I. FARM EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


The Department of Agriculture has been collecting information 
regularly from farmers on the number of persons working on farms 
since October 1923. The early data were published as averages per 
100-crop-reported farmers. Estimates of total numbers of persons 
working on farms were not published until 1938.. These estimates were 
the outgrowth of a Works Progress Administration study. The report 
from this study, Trends in Employment in Agriculture, 1909-36, pre- 
sented farm employment estimates by type-of-farming areas for the 
period 1909-36. The Department has continued this service with 
some modifications, publishing estimates for grouping of States into 
nine geographic divisions and into type-of-farming areas. 

Description of the series: The present published series is the result 
of a complete revision finished in 1953 of the entire series back to 
1910. The series consists of annual average estimates of total farm 
employment from 1910 to date and monthly estimates from 1940 to 
date for the United States and for each of the nine major geographic 
divisions of the country. 

The monthly estimates of the number of family and hired workers 
employed on farms during the survey week are presented separately. 
Family workers include farm operators who worked on 1 or more 
days during the survey week at farm work chores or in the transac- 
tion of farm business, and members of their families who did unpaid 
farm work or chores for 15 hours or more during the survey week. 
All persons working 1 hour or more during the survey week for pay 
at farm work or chores are classified as hired farm workers. Members 
of the operator’s family receiving wages for work on their farms are 
counted as hired workers. Sharecroppers are considered family 
workers when working on their own crops but are classified as hired 
workers when doing farm work for pay off their tracts. The surve 
week used in the series is the last complete calendar week in the mont 
except when that week includes the last day of the month; in the 
latter case the survey week is the next to the last full calendar week. 

Except when supplemented by occasional enumerative sample sur- 
veys, the AMS maintains the continuity of its monthly estimates of 
farm employment by means of a mailed questionnaire to a sample 
of crop reporters. Mailed questionnaires are received every month 
from 15,000 to 20,000 farmers who report the number of persons work- 
ing on their farms. 

Use of the series : The estimates of persons working on farms are used 
for a variety of purposes by Federal and State agencies directly or 
indirectly concerned with agricultural manpower problems, as well 
as by farmers’ organizations and other private agencies. Within the 
Department of Agriculture both action and research programs require 
information on the trend in the size and composition of the farm 
working force for the United States as a whole and in as much 
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geographic detail as it is possible to supply. One important use in 
the Department of the hired farm employment series is for weighting 
State average farm wage rates to obtain the United States wage-rate 
index to be included in the official parity index for price-support 
computations. Farm-employment statistics provide some measures 
of the effects of war and postwar conditions of high employment in 
the economy on the size and composition of the farm labor supply and 
on the number of persons at work on farms. Similarly mechanization 
of farming operations and other technological advances reduce farm 
labor requirements and are reflected in the statistics on the farm 
working force. 

Federal, regional, and State agencies with responsibilities in admin- 
istering programs of farm labor recruitment and placement utilize 
these regional and national estimates of farm employment in their 
program planning and in their evaluation of the effectiveness of exist- 
ing programs with a view to progressive improvement in the services 
offered to farmers and farm workers. Agricultural policy and pro- 
gram development required information on the farm manpower situa- 
tion for use by administrators and by congressional committees and 
Members of Congress. These regional and national estimates of 
current and historical changes in the size and composition of the farm 
working force form an integral part in analyses of the current and 
prospective developments in the farm manpower situation. Such 
analyses often permit appraisal of prospective developments which 
have important application to the Department’s activities in helping 
and guiding farmers to meet manpower problems through the adop- 
tion of labor-saving machinery or other practices. 

Data and methods used: The series is currently maintained by re- 
turns from a monthly mailed questionnaire which carries questions on 
farm employment. These data are collected on the monthly general 
schedule, which is used primarily to obtain information on crop condi- 
tions and yields and milk and egg production. The data are subject 
to bias both because the mailing list is not a cross section sample of 
all farms and because there is a tendency for a differential response of 
operators which varies by type and sizeof farm. The average employ- 
ment per farm computed from the mailed returns is usually higher 
than would be obtained from a complete enumeration of all farms, since 
the farms reporting use more labor than the average farm. In addi- 
tion, the seasonal pattern differs from that of all farms in showing less 
marked seasonal variations. This is due to the fact that farms with 
high peak labor requirements are underrepresented and farms with 
fairly steady labor requirements such as dairy farms and general farms 
are overrepresented. It is therefore necessary to make corrections for 
bias before the data can be used to prepare estimates for all farms. 

Adjustments of current data obtained from crop reporters are based 
on benchmark estimates derived from the most recent census of agri- 
culture. Since census data on farm employment relate to only 1 week 
in the year, other information is utilized to establish a seaiaal attern 
of monthly farm employment for the benchmark year. The additional 
data on seasonality of farm employment by major regions of the 
United States includes information from six national enumerative 
surveys. ‘These surveys cover designated weeks in the period from 
1945 to 1948. Also supplementary information on the monthly dis- 
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tribution of man-hour labor requirements for farm work have been 
utilized. By means of this seasonal index estimates of farm employ- 
ment are derived for each of the other months of the benchmark year. 

After the monthly estimates have been prepared for the benchmark 
year, adjustment factors are computed by months from the relationshi 
of the average employment per farm, as estimated for the benchmar 
goer to the corresponding averages derived from crop reporter returns. 

n subsequent years the average employment per farm derived from the 
crop reporter returns is corrected by these adjustment factors. These 
corrected averages are then multiplied by an estimate of the number of 
farms to obtain current monthly estimates of total farm employment. 

The 1954 census of agriculture, results of which are now becoming 
available, will provide new benchmarks for the AMS farm-employ- 
ment series. Revisions in the series for the period 1950 to date will 
made to reflect both these new benchmarks as well as revisions in the 
estimates of number of farms used to expand the intercensal estimates 
of average employment per farm. 

Relationship to other employment estimates: As with the nonagri- 
cultural employment series, agricultural employment estimates are 
obtained both through the establishment approach in which farms are 
the reporting unit and the population approach in which the person is 
the reporting unit. The Agricultural Marketing Service utilizes the 
establishment reporting approach while the Current Population 
Survey of the Bureau of the Census uses the population survey tech- 
nique. The Current Population Survey series on agricultural employ- 
ment has been available so far only for the United States as a thule. 
The Agricultural Marketing Service series is available for the nine 
major geographic divisions as well as for the country as a whole and 
for a much longer period for historical analysis. 

The differences in level of employment between the AMS and CPS 
series are attributed mainly to differences in method and concept. The 
establishment-type approach results in duplication in the count of per- 
sons working on more than one farm during the survey week. Double 
counting also arises from turnover in the establishment’s payroll re- 
port of employment. In the population survey technique each person 
is counted only once. Counting a person only once by CPS means that 
a person with both a farm job and a nonfarm job in the same week 
will be counted as employed at the job he spent the longest time during 
the survey week. The AMS series would count such a person as 
employed in agriculture if he met the minimum hours Cae without 
regard to the time spent on the nonfarm job. Other differences be- 
tween the two series result from the inclusion of children under 14 
doing farmwork by AMS and their exclusion by CPS, differences in 
timing of the survey weeks and some differences in coverage and 
classification. These two different approaches to estimates of farm 
employment each have distinct advantages and disadvantages even 
though the use of the two techniques means differing official estimates 
of agricultural employment and leads to questions of comparability. 
Establishment data are usually collected by a mail questionnaire so that 
data can be collected from a fairly large sample at a relatively low cost. 
A large sample would make possible farm-employment estimates for 
individual States as well as estimates by type and size of farm or by 
other important agricultural classifications. 
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The population survey approach yields an unduplicated estimate of 
agricultural employment, which can be added to similarly derived 
estimates of nonagricultural employment and of unemployment to 
obtain total employment and total labor-force figures. The popula- 
tion survey approach, however, usually requires a questionnaire which 
ean be satisfactorily filled out only by well-trained enumerators 
through personal interview. Collection of data by personal interview 
is expensive and the expense consideration sets definite limits to the size 
of the sample. On the other hand, representativeness of the sample 
can be achieved and maintained much more effectively in an enumera- 
tive survey operation than in a mail questionnaire survey. 

In general, the employment statistics developed from population 
surveys have advantages in labor-force analyses in which unduplicated 
estimates are needed for the total labor force and its components and in 
which there is the need for information on the population character- 
istics of the employed and the unemployed. On the other hand, estab- 
lishment statistics are generally preferred in economic analyses of 
specific industries where attention is often focused on relationships of 
employment to trends in production, payrolls, man-hours, and other 
types of information concerning particular industries. 

Improvements and expansion needed: Limitations of the present 
AMS form-employment series arising from inadequate representation 
of the crop reporter returns and from conceptual limitations of estab- 
lishment reporting have been indicated above. The series represents, 
however, about all that can be done with present facilities. As em- 
ployment data are now collected on a questionnaire which is used 
mainly for other purposes, there is little possibility of any substantial 
change. The sample, timing, and space for questions hinge upon 
demands for items other than farm employment. At present, the 
primary use of data on the questionnaire is for the crop forecasting 
work of the Agriculture Estimates Division which has much higher 
priority than the work on farm employment. 

The Subcommittee on Review of Labor Force Concepts appointed 
by the Bureau of the Budget has solicited the views and recommen- 
dations on the AMS farm-employment series from various organi- 
zations and individuals, including farm organizations, agricultural 
economists, State governmental agencies, and other users of the data. 
In the replies, there was a good deal of emphasis on the unmet need 
of farm-employment estimates by States and by type of farm. There 
was also interest in supplementing the farm-employment estimates 
with information on hours worked so as to obtain better measures 
of labor input in agriculture. 

The establishment type approach to employment estimates lends 
itself well to the development of estimates by States and by type of 
farm when supplemented by benchmark data from censuses of agri- 
culture. The AMS operations could well be expanded to yield such 
estimates. In addition, other types of information such as hours 
worked could also be collected. 

An expansion of the AMS series would require a considerable 
change in operating procedures. A separate sample and a separate 
questionnaire devoted exclusively to farm labor would be required. 


This would, of course, mean an increase in expenditures for farm- 
employment estimates. 
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Il. SPECIAL SERIES ON THE HIRED FARM WORKING FORCE 


There has been over the years a persistently strong demand for 
information on the annual work experience and earnings of hired 
farmworkers generally and of migratory farmworkers particularly. 
The information on the amount of employment and wage income 
received by these workers in the course of a year can be furnished only 
by the workers themselves or members of their households, since a 
farm employer cannot be expected to have this information for work- 
ers’ aaa, elsewhere than on his farm. Therefore, the AMS 
since 1945 has used the CPS of the Bureau of the Census to obtain 
the desired information on farm wage workers. 

Once a year, along with the regular monthly questions, special 
questions are asked for each person 14 years old and over in the sample 
households in both urban and rural areas. In general, the special 
questions asked are similar from one survey to another and provide 
information on the number, characteristics, length of employment at 
farm and nonfarm work, and annual earnings of persons who did 
any work on farms for wages during the year. From time to time 1 
or 2 new questions have been added. In 1948, special questions were 
asked relating to the amount of wagework done in each quarter of 
the year; beginning in 1949, questions identifying migratory workers 
were included, and in 1954, migrant farmworkers were asked the num- 
ber of children under 18 in their families and the number of children 
under 14 who accompanied their parents during migration. The 
need for information on migratory farmworkers has been highlighted 
by the establishment of the President’s Cabinet-level Committee on 
Migratory Labor. 

These surveys are the only sources of information on the number 
and population characteristics of migratory and nonmigratory farm 

yage workers and on their annual employment and earnings experi- 
ence. The surveys also have made possible identification and meas- 
urement of other important categories of farm laborers, such as those 
whose chief activity during the year is farm wage work, nonfarm 
work and not in the labor force (housewives, students, etc.). The 
Social Security Administration has at times collaborated with us on 
these surveys to obtain special information relevant to the coverage 
of farmworkers under the old-age and survivors insurance program. 

Nothwithstanding the utility of information obtained in the hired 
farm working force surveys, the smallness of the sample and consequent 
instability of the year-to-year changes raise problems of interpreta- 
tions. The recent expansion in number of areas covered in the CPS 
sample and further expansion of the sample now underway will im- 
prove the reliability of the estimates. 


Ill, SPECIAL STUDIES ON UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


Agriculture has long been characterized by a substantial proportion 
of farm-operator families whose farming operations are on too small 
a scale to provide adequate employment and income. The usual 
measures of employment and unemployment cannot adequately re- 
flect the manpower utilization picture in this sector of agriculture, 
since what is involved is the problem of underemployment or under- 
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utilization of human resources. The recent report prepared for the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Development of Agriculture’s Human 
Resources, focuses attention on the 1.5 million farm-operator families 
whose income from all sources is less than $1,000 a year and carries 
recommendations for studies and programs to achieve better utiliza- 
tion of underemployed rural manpower. 

A few small-scale studies in low-income farming areas have been 
undertaken by the AMS in cooperation with the Kentucky and Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Stations and in other areas with the 
Department of Labor and the Agricultural Research Service. These 
studies provided some insights into the extent of underemployment 
and some of the obstacles to achieving fuller employment for these 
people. The Department last spring requested additional funds nec- 
essary to implement recommendations of the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with respect to the rural development program. 
This program included provision for studies in low-income farming 
areas, including manpower inventories with assessment of occupa- 
tional skills, availability for employment within or outside of the 
area, impediments to mobility, and availability of vocational training 
for agricultural and nonagricultural occupations, to provide guides 
for education, extension, and placement programs. 


IV. FARM POPULATION SERIES 


Great changes have occurred in the farm population in the last 15 
years. Since 1940 the farm population has declined from 30,500,000 


to 22,200,000. These and prospective changes have important impli- 

cations for agricultural policy through their direct and indirect ef- 

fects on the manpower situation in agriculture and in industry, on 

trends in eal capita farm income, and on economic interrelationships 
1 


between the farm and nonfarm sectors of the economy. The main- 
tenance of up-to-date inventories on population living on farms, the 
number of people who move from farms to cities each year, and the 
age, sex, and the farm and nonfarm occupations of those who remain 
on farms is needed for a proper appraisal of farm-nonfarm economic 
developments. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, issues annually an estimate of the national farm popu- 
lation, including age, sex, and labor force status. The Agricultural 
Marketing Service issues annual geographic region and division esti- 
mates of the farm population together with estimates of births and 
deaths and movement to and from farms. Retrospective intercensal 
annual estimates for States are published by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

Since the farm eae estimates for the United States are 
obtained from a sample survey they are subject to sampling variabil- 
ity. The Bureau of the Census is in process of enlarging its sample, 
which will reduce the sampling error of the estimate of the farm popu- 
lation. However, substantial improvement in the series will not be 
achieved until the sample of farm households on which the United 
States estimate is based is greatly enlarged. 

The annual farm population survey of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service has serious deficiencies, many of which are directly related 
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to its being a mail survey rather than an enumerative survey. Within 
the past few years several steps have been taken in an attempt to 
improve the survey. The sample has been increased in a number of 
States and a question relating to size of farm was added in 2 years so 
that an indication of sample bias could be obtained. It is thought 
that this survey cannot be measurably improved in its present form. 
Hope for improvement of estimates for geographic subdivisions would 
seem to rest on an enlargement of the enumerative sample of the 
Bureau of the Census to the point where reliable major regional esti- 
mates could be obtained from it, and on associated analytical work, 
including collation of data from a matched sample of returns from 
the censuses of population and agriculture. 

Mr. Bouturne. Thank you, Mr. Herrmann. 

The subcommittee will now adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon 
in this same room when there will be a summary panel discussion by 
witnesses heretofore heard. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., Hon. Richard Bolling (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Also present: Grover W. Ensley, staff director, and John Lehman, 
clerk of the committee. 

Mr. Botte. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We have with us this afternoon, in panel discussion, the witnesses 
who have testified in the last 2 days. I understand that Mr. Bowman, 
Assistant Director of the Office of Statistical Standards of the Bureau 
of the Budget, has some general observations which he would like to 
make which are somewhat in summary of what has come before. 

I will call on him first, and then proceed to call on the other gentle- 
men here to see if they have similar comments which they would like 
to make. 

Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. Bowman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The general remark that I would like to make really relates to, and 
is illustrated by these charts which are before the committee. (See pp. 
37-40.) We have been discussing the fact that our employment series 
and our unemployment series are not identical. We have indicated that 
we still would like to know why some of the changes from month to 
month take place in somewhat different ways in the several series, but I 
would like to call your attention to the fact that these series neverthe- 
less tell the same story in the large. If we look at the two charts on the 
left, which deal with employment, you will see that one of them is 
marked “Not adjusted for seasonal variation.” The lower blue line is 
the current population survey figures on nonagricultural wage and sal- 
ary workers, excluding domestic service, and the red line, with the dots, 
is the nearest approximation which we can make to the CPS blue line 
from the BLS series. 

The top line is the CPS nonagricultural employment total and 
overall employment is not shown on the chart at all. In other words 
agricultural employment is not included. 

You will notice by examining the red line and the light-blue line 
that the series tell the same story generally, but there are times when 
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they move in somewhat different ways. But the cycle, the recession 
in 1949, is clearly shown by both series, the recession in 1954 is clearly 
shown by both series, even though they are complicated by different 
seasonal variations. 

You see the picture much better, and you see the advantages of 
adjustment for seasonal variation when you look at the chart which 
says “seasonally adjusted.” There you get (1 am looking now par- 
ticularly at the red and the light blue) a good clear picture of the 
fact that both series tell you about the fall in employment in 1949 
and in 1954. The differences in the two series we will talk about prob- 
ably as the questions develop, so I wanted to merely emphasize that, 
irrespective of their differences, the series tell the same story. 

We look at the unemployment, and I think we get a confirmation of 
this in terms of the two series there depicted. The one on the right 
is before seasonal adjustment, and the black line on the right is not 
strictly comparable with the black line on the left, because the black 
line on the right includes all insured unemployment. That is, vet- 
erans, railroad retirement, and BES, but we had no seasonal adjust- 
ments for the first two elements I mentioned, so the black line on the 
left is merely the BES insured unemployment, on a monthly average 
basis. But I think, Mr. Chairman, that the fact that these two series 
tell about the same thing is clearly depicted by that chart, or those 
charts, and the advantages of correcting them for seasonal variations 
is brought out rather strikingly in that left-hand chart on total and 
insured unemployment. 

That was the general comment I wanted to make. Thank you. 

Mr. Boutuinc. Are there others who would like to comment in 
summary or who have general comments in addition to those which 
they made in their testimony ? 

Mr. Burgess ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. There is one point about the comparison, let us say, 
on employment that was brought out in Mr. Bowman’s testimony, 
his original testimony, that might be emphasized again here: that 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ series for wage and salary workers in 
establishments counts each individual in principle each time he occurs 
on a payroll, and. it is recognized that a number of people appear on 
two payrolls for a given pay period. I think the figure is in the 
order of somewhere between 500,000 and 1,000,000. We have made 
studies from the census point of view of the number, which varies 
with the season of the year, so that we need to know more about that, 
and I think the BLS are planning to make some inquiries from their 
point of view, finding how that occurs. That is, there are two kinds 
of double employment: People definitely at the same time holding 2 
jobs, and those that hold, for instance, 1 job in the first couple of 
days in the week and another job in the last 2 days. 

Then there is another thing which might be thought of as a pe- 
culiarity, at least, in the Census series, which I realized myself only 
recently, that when you determine employment, counting each indi- 
vidual only once, as the Census does, you get a figure for total employ- 
ment. Then you break it down by assigning each individual to the 
area in which he had the most employment. You understate the 
number of people who have jobs in nonagricultural employment be- 
cause of the fact that some of the people put more time in agricul- 
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tural employment than in nonagricultut'al employment in a particular 
week, and so will not get into the Census series for nonagricultural 
employment. That is to say, a number of persons with a secondary 
kind of employment in nonagricultural industries might well be added 
on to the Census series to get a result more comparable with the BLS 
series. Some figures we have suggest that the difference might be 
something in the order of 300,000, but that also would vary from time 
to time. 

Other differences that come in are associated to some extent with 
the seasonal fluctuations in the summer and along in the fall of the 
year when double employment occurs; it is particularly prominent in 
retail trade. There seem to be differences between the two series that 
need further exploration to understand just what is involved. On 
the whole, of course, I agree with Dr. Bowman’s remarks that the two 
series are valuable, and it seems more profitable to put in efforts to 
improve the series in various ways that we know about than it would 
to try to get in a particular month just what the explanation of the 
difference happens to be. 

I think I might put in a personal comment here that the BLS 
series, wage and salary workers in establishments, is known to me 
as having been responsible for the contribution by the Western Elec- 
tric Co. to those figures. In the company I was responsible for see- 
ing about those reports for some 20 years. We sent in reports not 
only for the factories but also for the sales branches, so I know some 
of the facts of that series. It contributes, in addition to the actual 
number employed, the hours worked and the total earnings, so that 
there can be no question that that series should be maintained. It 
will be valuable information aside from the questions we are concen- 
trating on here. 

Mr. Botxinc. Thank you. 

Are there other comments? 

Mr. Cuacur. 1 might make just one, Mr. Chairman. I agree with 
what Mr. Burgess has said. I think he accounts for the major factors 
of difference. There happens to be one factor that shows up in that 
left-hand chart which he did not mention, and which I will. 

In 1952 you will see a sharp drop in the BLS line in the summer- 
time. That was the steel strike. In other words, the payroll of the 
employer does not contain the people who have gone out on strike, 
so our series will show a dip whenever there is a major strike large 
enough to affect the industry. 

Mr. Burgess’ staff, on the other hand, would classify those indi- 
viduals as being “with a job” because they are striking and, there- 
fore, are out of work on their own initiative. They would be recorded 
as having a job, which they do. As you see, his series does not dip 
at that point in the middle of 1952, whereas ours does. 

Mr. Botxine. Are there other comments of a general nature or sum- 
mary nature, not necessarily dealing with this specific subject, that 
any of you wish to make? 

Well, one of the things that sort of interests me on those charts— 
and I think that certainly support the views that you stated, but one 
of the things that interests me very much, and I am not too good in 
reading charts—is that despite all, last points on both those 
charts show a startling dissimilarity, if I can read the chart effec- 
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tively or correctly. It is the biggest dissimilarity that exists on the 
whole chart—just the last two points of the red line and the blue line, 
and even when seasonally adjusted, I believe, as 1 look at those hastily, 
it seems to me that is the biggest discrepancy that exists in the whole 
plotting of the two charts. 

Mr. Bowman. May I ask you, Mr. Chairman, to look at the sea- 
sonally adjusted chart. I believe you are looking at the chart which 
is not seasonally adjusted. 

I am not saying that your generalization doesn’t follow from the 
other, but remember these series have different seasonal movements. 
They are corrected by independent seasonal adjustments, which take 
out some of the seasonal movement. If you look at the blue line and 
the red line after seasonal adjustment what you say appears to be true. 
You have got to be careful when you interpret charts not to let the 
apparent drawing together of the lines fool you a little bit because as 
the lines go up you have always got to examine the vertical distances 
between the two charts. 

However, the vertical distance between the two lines does seem to 
have narrowed during the summer, then widened again in September, 
but now the last month, October, not plotted, the blue line (CPS) is 
going up, and the red line (BLS) is going up a little bit. Now, notice 
the month from August to September, was the last thing that is por- 
trayed there—the blue line (CPS) that goes down a little bit. That is 
really an opposite direction to what happened in the BLS series. In 
other words, the two series moved for that month after seasonal ad- 
Justment in opposite directions. They did do that. Before seasonal 
adjustment they did the same thing. Now, this month, that is, the 
month from September to October, they are moving in the same direc- 
tion, both before seasonal and after seasonal. 

The thing I would like to call your attention to. and one that has 
attracted some attention, is if you look at the peak in 1953 of the BLS 
series, the red line, thus far it has not been reached in 1955, so it would 
look as if employment in 1955 has never been quite as good as employ- 
ment in 1953. If you look at the blue line, the peak employment in 
1953 has been exceeded by the employment in 1955. 

Now, there are just enough conceptual differences between these 
two series that I don’t believe anyone could honestly say that either 
one of them are incorrect; one or the other or both might be somewhat 
incorrect, but they both could be right because the red line (BLS) is 
measuring number of jobs, and duplication can creep in there. The 
blue line (CPS) is measuring number of people with jobs, either work- 
ing or, if not working, having a job and being away from it for a 
variety of reasons. 

We prepared these charts, even though they show some things which 
indicate different movements. Notice that this is true in the trough 
in 1949. The Census blue line reaches a trough in 1949 which is higher 
than the lowest figure shown for 1947, but the lowest figure shown by 
the BLS in 1949 is lower than any figure they show for 1947. 

As an economist, I am very much interested in that, but I don’t have 
any cut and dried explanation for it. There it is. 

Mr. Boxing. Would any of the rest of you like to comment on that 
particular subject ? 

Mr. Criacue. I think Mr. Burgess might also wish to comment on 
this: In the last September—October period, that downturn may in- 
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volve a factor which is missing in that chart, namely agriculture. If 
that was added to the others you would find that very likely Mr. 
Burgess’ earlier explanation might account in part for the divergence. 
There was a drop, as is shown on the chart, of nearly a million between 
August and September in the Census figure for nonagricultural work- 
ers, but there was a rise of 350,000 in agriculture. It could be that 
some people, who were employed in both months had more agricultural 
employment in September, and consequently were classified in agri- 
culture rather than in industry. 

I think this is something that could occur, particularly since we 
know that in September there is a rise in some kinds of agricultural 
employment, such as fruit-picking, harvesting, and so forth. This 
would result in a person, who previously was recorded as being indus- 
trially employed, now being classified in agriculture. All of this is 
conjecture because until we have studied all of this in detail we cannot 
furnish a final answer to that question. 

Mr. Burcess. I think that is part of it. There is another part 
there: The students who have been employed, but are going back 
to school, account for a large swing in the census figures, and some- 
how the BLS series doesn’t catch them to the same extent. 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. 

Mr. Bureess. One would need to look more closely than I have in 
mind at the moment at the differentiation between men and women. 
That is, the women accoynt for the increase in agricultural employ- 
ment. At the harvest time a large number are added, so one has to 
look at the details rather closely to get what seems a reasonable 
explanation. 

The details we have aren’t quite enough, unfortunately, to be sure 
of just what it is. 

Mr. Bowman. I cannot forbear one other remark: I agree with what 

_is said, but I would like to make a technical point: If the seasonal 
indexes were perfect, and they are not, then if the seasonal movements 
between agricultural and nonagricultural employment had been regu- 
lar from one year, to another, then the seasonal index should have 
corrected it so far as the CPS series is concerned. It might not, 
because seasonal indexes are apt to be not perfect, and seasonal move- 
ments are somewhat irregular, and the only thing we can do is to do 
the best we can with the data that we have. 

You see the discrepancy there, and you see it even before seasonal 
adjustment, but that is not so important. You see the blue line 
(CPS) going down quite a lot, that last line, and the red line (BLS) 
going up; you see the black line above going down. I don’t know 
what the overall line (including agriculture) would have shown for 
that month, but if our seasonal indexes were perfect, then we should 
have gotten this all right. 

. I am going to point out they are not perfect. However, they do 
elp. 

Mr. Bottine. If that is all on this particular subject, I have an 
area that is even vague in my own mind on which I am interested in 
having you comment. I have the feeling that there has been a sub- 
stantial change in the pattern of employment of people in this country 
in the last 15 years. I have the suspicion, which I cannot prove, that 
during the war and postwar periods the pattern of employment by 
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members of the same family has shifted from that of one wage earner 
in the family to a situation where there are now customarily more 
than one in many families, particularly in lower or middle income 
groups. If this be correct—and I assume there are studies that would 
prove it in error or not—it would have tremendous importance in the 
approach that we take to what the labor force is, and who is and who 
is not seeking work. 

If, for example, a working family maintains a relatively high stand- 
ard of living by the employment of the man, the woman, and perhaps 
another member of the family, the changes that go on in the labor force 
might have a very substantially greater social, not economic, but social 

significance than we have been recognizing. 

‘I won't try to quote specifications because I don’t remember the 
figures or the months, but it seems to me that in the last few years 
there have been occasions on which, if the labor force, or our concept of 
the labor forces, had moved with anything like consistency, the figures 
on unemployment would have given us a somewhat different picture. 

What I am basically concerned about is, are we doing an effective 
job of determining who wants to work? 

Do I make my self clear , or does what I say have no validity? 

Mr. Bureess. Partly it does, Mr. Chairman, and table No. 1 that 
we submitted will show, for instance, the average annual labor force 
participation by age and sex. The participation rate for males in 
1940 was 83.9, and 1n 1954 it was also 83.9. There is no change on the 
average. For women, the participation rate in 1940 was 28.2 percent ; 
in 1954, 33.7 percent. 

During the war years, and 1944 still has that in the rate for women, 
it had risen to 36.8. For women 35 to 44 years old, it was 28.8 percent 
in 1940, as compared to 40.5 in 1940 and 41.3 in 1954. It has also gone 
up in the 45 to 54-year-old group 

We sometimes referred to that group as the grandmother brigade; 
in factories that had war work. You will find that they did draw on 
the middle-aged women, the women whose children had left home, or 
were able to take care of themselves, and while that faded away after 
1945 it didn’t go back all the way, and you will find in 1954 for the 35 
to 44-year group the rate was up to 41.3 percent as compared with 28.8 
percent in 1940. 

There is something in what was said. If I may comment, I think you 
may have overstated a little to make your point about the shift, because 
the families in 1940 also had other members than the man working, 
but the extent to which that happened I think has shifted, most no- 
tably as respects these middle-aged women and somewhat as respects 
others. As I remember the difficulties I had in getting jobs when I was 
a college student during the summer; I think it is much easier for an 
older high school or a college student to find something that pays cash 
money in the summer than it used to be. 

Mr. Goopwin. I might say on this subject, Mr. Chairman, that we 
expect to throw some light on it, approaching it from the other side. 
That is, approaching it from the standjoint of unemployment in the 
studies that are now under way on the characteristics of the unem- 
ployed. The problem has real significance, of course, in the administra- 
tion of unemployment insurance. We have bits of information here 
and there gathered in the administration of unemployment insurance, 
but we do not have nearly as much information as we feel we need. 
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There is a general assumption on the part of a lot of people that 
where you have more than one wage earner in a family, or at least when 
you get certain combinations of wage earners in the family, you in- 
crease the problem of incentive to w ork. 

This has significance in programs dealing with fraud. 

My per sonal observation is that some of these conclusions that have 
been drawn about incentive to work overstate the problem, and that 
the great majority of the labor force are willing to work, and that it 
is a comparatively small group with whom there is a problem. 

We do have a pr oblem with a small group. 

Mr. Boturne. I think Mr. Burgess stated there was an increase in 
the labor force of a million and a half between the third quarter of 
1954 and the third quarter of 1955. Earlier—I don’t remember the 
exact dates, but I suppose some time in 1953 and early in 1954—there 
were many complaints, and I think perhaps I complained myself, that 
we weren't getting a full picture of what was going on because the 
labor force seemed to be st: ignating at that point. 

This again raises the question of the whole concept of what is and 
what is not a labor force. 

I wonder if we don’t need more depth or greater sensitivity? How 
do you explain this relative stability and then the sudden surge, and 
at the same time justify the concept as wholly adequate ? 

Mr. Burcess. There is, Mr. Chairman, a little divergence of view 
as to whether the concept of labor force, as we have it, tells all the 
story that some people would like to have it tell. That is, our civilian 
labor force is obtained by adding up the employ ment—those actually 
at work, those with a job but not at work, and the unemployed. The 
unemployed are those who do not have a job, and are doing something 
definite seeking work. 

There are other people in the population that are not taking any 
steps to seek work because they do not think it is worthw hile, who 
might under a little more stimulus go out and look for a job. Of 
course, they got that stimulus in the war years, or the Korean 
emergency. 

Now, as a practical matter, sifting out those people who might be 
persuaded to take a job or might with a little different atmosphere 
-take a job—sifting those from what we call not in the labor force is a 
psychological problem, if you will. It is hard to draw any lines there. 
We could modify our idea of labor force to take in what is sometimes 
referred to as the inactive labor force, people that are not doing any- 
thing specifically about holding a job or actually looking for a job. 

Now, our figures are based on the concept of some pretty definite 
action in looking for work, although we have in the requirements for 
being classified as unemploy ed, as one case that the person would have 
been | looking for work except that he or she believes there is no work 
available of his type or in the community. That is in our specifica- 
tions, but we have grave doubts about that being enforced or enough 
questions being applied uniformly so as to get all the people that might 
come under that head. 

Mr. Bowman. May I comment on this, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Botiine. Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. Bowman. I think you put your finger ona very important point, 
but I would also like to call your attention to the fact that the concept 
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of labor force, as we now use it, is a much more flexible notion than 
was true as we go back over the years. In other words, the technique 
when I first started in this field in the great depression was to project 
the normal labor force by assuming a growth in the labor force of so 
many hundred thousand each year. Therefore, it was a very steady, 
smooth line. Then you took the estimate of employment. You sub- 
tracted it from the estimate of what in those days was called gainful 
workers, and the difference was unemployment, and you had different 
estimators disagree by anywhere from 1 million to 5 million on how 
many people were unemployed. 

The concept of labor force today is one that is very flexible, although 
people still accuse it of not being flexible enough, but it includes in 
the labor force anyone, whether he ever worked or not, who says that 
he is looking for work and is not working, and that means that next 
month some people may be in the labor force who weren’t employed 
this month, and who weren’t unemployed this month. Next month 
they may be in either as employed or as unemployed, because they 
have now joined the labor force, and some people will say to us, “That 
is too flexible. It is too flexible because you have now said that some- 
one is unemployed who in aqll of his past history has never been em- 
ployed before, so how can he be unemployed?” The answer is he is 
unemployed because for the first time he is looking for a job, and he 
hasn’t found it. Even in the short period, as shown in the current 
population survey release, from January 1954 to August 1955, and 
just taking the total civilian labor force, there 's a variation from 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 62,840,000 to 67,726,000. 

Now, the period of time is so short there couldn’t have been such a 
large change in the population. It is a change in the number of 
ee that are now saying they either have a job, or that they don’t 
1ave a job and are seeking one, that gives us some of these difficulties, 
because unemployment may go up without employment going down. 
On the other hand, unemployment may go down without employment 
going up, and some of these factors are seasonal, and some of them are 
cyclical, and it is very difficult to separate them and come to a very 
definite conclusion as to which is which. We can do reasonably well 
in identifying the seasonal changes. We haven’t been able to do very 
much yet with so-called cyclical aspects of these variations. 

Mr. Borti1ne. From a point of view which perhaps puts too much 
emphasis on the social aspects as opposed to the economic, but from a 
point of view of getting a clear picture of how full employment is, how 
would you feel about a concept of labor force that included or left out 
the word “seeking” and one of “able and willing”’—What would be 
the disadvantages of that # 

Mr. Bureess. There are some people here that have been on that 
particular phase of it, giving intensive attention to that longer than 
Ihave. I know, in general, that the difficulty is of finding any method 
of questioning that would draw a line that can be used to make that 
distinction. This is what we call the inactive unemployed. There 
are unemployed that aren’t doing anything about it but could be 
persuaded to take a job, but your line gets to be a very shadowy one. 

Mr. Borie. If there is another answer to that, doesn’t it carry 
us into another cloudy area? Let us say you have the area of chronic 
unemployment. Is the coal miner in the area where the coal mines 
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have been shut down going to say he is seeking work if he knows 
there is no work available? 

Mr. Buregss. We recognize that class in our instructiqns to the 
enumerators. They are supposed to count those people as unemployed. 
As I said before, however, it is difficult to be sure that any such instruc- 
tions are carried out because the individual, as I get it, when he is 
asked if he is seeking work, doesn’t like to say, “Yes, I have been seek- 
ing work but I can’t find it.” To repeat that month after month 
seems to reflect on him that he hasn’t got normal ability. 

Mr. Botiine. Doesn’t this, then, mean that you have the same difli- 
culty in the present standard which you would have in the other stand- 
ard¢ You would have difficulty getting answers precise and accurate 
to communicate the real fact? 

Mr. Burcess. We have difficulty. Our approach tries to have a uni- 
form standard, the same enumerators wedi under the same in- 
structions, so our figures will be comparable from month to month and 
to some extent to year to year. 

Mr. Levine. I think the magnitude of the problem is considerably 
different if you were to stop at the point of “able and willing,” and 

not get into “seeking.” Willingness to work, as we discover in em- 
plopment office operations every single day, is a state of mind which 
is related to the kind of work available, the situation at home, and a 
thousand other things. At any given moment, a person may not 
be interested in work, but if I had a job around the corner, says the 
woman, between 2 and 4 o’clock, I would be willing to work. 

The relative magnitude of error due to a seeking-work question is 
porhebiy less than “able and willing” would bring even when you 
1appen to lose those people in the chronic unemployment situations. 
We have that problem in unemployment insurance, as well, where ex- 
haustees no longer file claims. We don’t have them in the ‘unemploy- 
ment insurance count even though they may still be unemployed. 
We can make estimates, and can do better with special field studies, 
but I think the likelihood of error is far less when you have the test 
of some effort being made in addition to the state of mind of “Yes, I 
would be willing.” 

Mr. Boturnc. Does the seeking-work test mean the same woman is 
willing to go or she may say she is seeking work, but only if she is able 
to. I am not trying to be cute about it, but the same quantitative 
problem remains. 

Mr. Levine. That is true. 

Mr. Goopwry. You bring in the problem of what is reasonable. 
You have to have that in the administration of unemployment in- 
surance. The local office has to make that decision all the time as to 
whether efforts are reasonable. 

Mr. Bourne. In any event, what this amounts to is that the series 
which have been used—and this is besides the one that I am par- 
ticularly interested in—have a different level of precision at different 
times in their ability to demonstrate the fullness of employment. 

Mr. Bowman. May I comment on that? I would like to make a 
point, if I can. 

I think when you spoke about a flexible labor force, definitely that 
is an important point, and I would say our concept of labor force 
today is flexible. The question is, how flexible? Now, if you want 
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to measure potential labor availability then our labor force concept 
today is not flexible enough. ‘That is, if you were thinking of what 
you could do in a great emergency to get everybody working, that is not 
what we are trying to measure as labor force today because we are 
in a freeeconomy. We are leaving it up to people to decide whether 
they want to seek work, or don’t want to seek work. 

Under another circumstance, we might want to say that every able- 
bodied person over a certain age able to work shail work. In that 
case, we would stress a potential labor supply. 

What we are trying to measure now is, people who are either work- 
ing or have a job and, therefore, aren’t looking for one, or would 
like to have a job and are seeking to get one, and we are saying those 
people are all in the labor force. We might have another person 
who says if you asked them “Wouldn’t you work?” He would say, 
“Why, sure. You find me that job that has all the perquisites that 
I can think of and then I would like to work,” but the truth of the 
matter is you might offer that person 10 or 15 jobs and he might say 
no to all 10 or 15. In that sense we are saying that such a person is 

not unemployed because he is not looking for work. The present 
concepts do provide for a person who isn't looking for a job but is 
sick (he is unemployed if he normally would be looking for a job) 
or for a person who isn’t looking for a job because there is clear 
evidence that there aren’t any jobs to be found in that Dae 
area. They are counted under the present concept, although we 
have to rely upon enumerators to sort of sense that. ‘They are counted 
as being unemployed. 

The rigid definition was followed by Great Britain during the great 
depression in which no person was thought of as being eligible for 
benefits unless he had first of all gone to a factory and asked for a 
job, and he brought a little signed certificate back saying “This gen- 
tleman asked for a job.” They found that that was extremely foolish 
because people were just going in, and these are the words that have 
been quoted in one of the gre: ut studies in ss aying “I know you haven’t 
got a job for me. I know that, but will you kindly sign this state- 
ment so I can get my dole,” and so be forced into an ac tivity that 
was a foolish activity. 

Mr. Botirne. I would like to restate what I said a little earlier 
just before your last response. Would I be correct in saying, “You 
agree that the present concepts of labor force result in a tendency to 
understate unemployment in periods of recession” ? 

Mr. Bowman. I would disagree with that statement. 

Mr. Burcess. I don’t know. I would be willing to say that before 
one passed judgment on that it would be well to look at the details. 

For instance, the classification of labor force participation by age 
and sex. That is, we find that if we took the measure of labor “force 
participation or even employment of men 25 to 54, inclusive, we find 
now that 98 percent of those are either employed or recorded as seeking 
work. The percentage runs off a little in different years according to 
business activity, but looking at that, and related details from our 
studies, you could come to a judgment, and even that could be put 
in the form of an index. In fact, exploratory analyses have been 
made, either taking the ages where employment is usually greatest 
and seeing what happens “there, or seeing where men are heads of 
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families 





and that is the most serious unemployment, of course, when 
taking those figures altogether we can get a broader 
picture than by just going by these summary figures. 

Mr. Bour1nG. I don’t want to belabor that point too much. I would 
like to point out for whatever it is worth that the Employment Act 
itself speaks in terms of those able, willing, and seeking to work. 

Mr. Bowman. Just on your point, if I may, Mr. Chairman, there 
is an old theory somewhat discredited but not completely disproven 
that the opposite of what you say with regard to the flexibility of the 
labor force is true in a recession. It used to be we believed it more 
than we do now. It works something like this: As you move into a 
recession or the depths of a depression, you may have a family in 
which only one person normally works but when that. person be- 
comes unemploy ed he and his wife are both seeking work. If one of 
them gets it the other drops out, so that in a recession unemployment 
is overstated in the sense of how much employment it would take 
to eliminate the unemployment. 

At the peak of prosperity the other might be true, in the sense that 
you might have a situation which is quite different, and some people 
have withdrawn from the labor market, which will only come about 
when earnings and other factors are adequate so far as the primary 
breadwinner is concerned. 

I think that Mr. Stewart’s book and some others discredits this idea 
a little bit, and doesn’t find that there is very much empirical support 
of this idea of an anticyclical movement in the flexibility of the labor 
force, the way I described it. 

Mr. Borx1nc. I have some fairly specific questions now. The first 
one is to Mr. Bowman: 

In your final recapitulation of funds appropriated for economic 
statistics which you sent to the subcommittee August 12, you indicated 
an increase in appropriations for employment and unemploy ment sta- 
tistics of $1,165,000 for 1955. As you know, I expressed my gratifica- 
tion at this action, and we have heard today and yesterday about the 
many improvements underway. Are there especially significant areas 
which you are other members of the panel can point out at this time 
for which you will be seeking funds in your 1957 budget? 

Mr. Bowman. It is not possible for me to disclose what we will be 
seeking funds for in the 1957 budget before the decision is made by 
the Presidennt as to budget he wants to provide. 

Mr. Bourne. I have no intention of embarrassing you. Don’t 
answer the question if there is any embarrassment involved. 

Mr. Bowman. I believe that the emphasis that we will want to put 
in the next budget go-round will not be so much in the area of employ- 
ment and unemployment data, as was true of the previous request, but 
there are still large amounts that still remain to be done in this area. 

Mr. Bourne. Mr. Burgess and Mr. Clague mentioned the quality- 
control programs which have been instituted to assist in maintaining 
and perhaps improving the accuracy of the data they collect. My ques- 
tion has two parts: 

Do the Bureau of Employment Security and the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service have similar programs? “And by what standards do 
you judge whether accuracy is being maintained ? On the latter point, 
for example, Mr. Burgess mentions in his prepared statement improved 
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interview techniques for preventing response errors and suggests a 
lengthened interview, but how can you be sure this interview obtains 
a right answer any more than a short one? 

But the first question first, do BES and AMS have quality-control 
programs ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. I think Mr. Levine can speak to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Levine. I think we should recognize that most of the economic 
data which are derived out of employment-security operations are 
based on direct counts of the “universe” so that quality control from 
a sampling standpoint isn’t a problem. Sound administrative opera- 
tions also provide a built-in quality control. We do have a problem 
constantly of training and getting proper interpretations of reporting 
instructions by the States so that the counts will be correct and com- 
parable as far as possible under varying State laws and procedures. 

However, when we get to the estimate of total unemployment, there 
is the problem of how to fill the gap between insured unemployment 
and total unemployment. The gap is being narrowed by the exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance, but some gap remains, and the way 
we bring about quality improvement in that sense of the word is 
through special studies. 

For example, we need to know what is the duration of unemploy- 
ment for those who have exhausted unemployment benefits so that they 
can be counted as a part of the unemployed to be added to the insured 
unemployed. On that score we are making a number of special studies 
with State employment security agencies. 

Similarly, we are concerned about the problems of new entrants into 
of labor force, particularly at given months. These are people who 
usually have no unemployment insurance eligibility, and don’t show 
up as claimants. But when school closes, for example, these people 
show up in large numbers. Some of them also come in every month by 
way of dropouts from school, and so forth. Here we have only the al- 
ternative of using national relationships available from the Bureau of 
the Census. We realize that these national factors applied to specific 
local labor markets will have serious limitations because labor markets 
do differ from one another. As a consequence, we are asking States to 
undertake various studies in different localities to see how local varia- 
tions would affect their estimates. 

Those are the kind of quality controls that we are introducing to 
supplement the insured unemployed data. 

Mr. Herrmann. I believe Mr. Ducotf wants to say something, Mr. 
Chairman, for AMS. 

Mr. Ducorr. As far as AMS is concerned, in certain cooperative 
work that we have with the Bureau of the Census, particularly with 
respect to the cooperative estimate of the size of the farm population, 
the improved and enlarged sample of the current population survey 
will a better estimates of the size and the change in the farm 
population than is true under the present situation. To that extent we 
share in the improvement that will be possible through the quality- 
control program and the enlarged sample of the Bureau of the Census. 

As Dr. Herrmann indicated in his testimony, we should like that to 
be even better than it is. We think that the level of reliability of the 
estimate of farm population needs further improvement, particularly 
to enable us to produce the estimates for areas smaller than the United 
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States as a whole, that is for the major regions and geographic divi- 
sions. 

Likewise, certain other work that we have in the farm labor field, 
where we utilize the facilities of the Bureau of the Census for an 
annual survey of the hired farm working force, will show some im- 
provement from the expansion in the census sample now under way. 

With respect to our own farm-employment estimates, as was indi- 

cated in Dr. Herrmann’s testimony, under present conditions, with 
present facilities, with present funds, we have no reason to expect any 
improvement over the situation that we now have. 

Mr. Botirne. Thank you. 

Any other comments ? 

Mr. Bureerss. I was just going to support what has been said about 
the cooperation with the Bureau of the Census, in connection with 
the insurance angle of it. That is, the problems are somewhat differ- 
ent of making a tie-in between the two approaches to unemployment, 
because we don’t want to be in the guise of policemen, going around 
and asking people “Are you receiving unemployment insurance bene- 
fits?” and we have to watch that angle of it. 

We talked with the people in agriculture about making our im- 
proved expanded survey serve their purposes as well as ours. I 
think we can do that. 

If I can turn to the other question you had about how do we know 
if we check that we are really getting what is right rather than just 
another view: I would like to call, if I may, on Mr. Hansen, who is 
assistant director for statistical standards, and I know has been watch- 
ing that point, to comment or talk on that. 

Mr. Hansen. I wasn’t sure I heard exactly what you said. 

Mr. Burcess. He raises the question when we make these checks on 
quality do we know we are getting at the truth. 

Mr. Hansen. The question of doing a reinterview, as you pointed 
out, with longer questionnaires, spending more time in getting the 
information, doesn't necessarily provide a more accurate answer at all. 


But it gives a strong presumption that we can get a better answer, if 
by getting more information we get more details, more facts on the. 


basis of which to evaluate a response. 

For example, one can ask a simple set of questions and depend 
upon the question itself to communicate to the respondent exactly 
what is wanted. On the other hand, a series of questions can bring 
out additional information—remind the respondent of types of things 
that might be overlooked, and the consequence can be, with a properly 
direc ted, more intensive interview, to elicit more accurate information. 
It certainly doesn’t follow necessarily, but usually in our experience 


where we have done more intensive interviews, and are able to evaluate: 


some of the results against independent sources of information some- 
times available to us, we find that we do, in fact, succeed in doing a 
better job. 


Mr. Bor. Linc. By what standards do you judge whether accuracy is. 


being maintained? What is the method of check back? 

Mr. Hansen. The check back that we do on our survey is accom- 
plished by the supervisor in the field, or a chief interviewer, going 
back and asking again the questions that were asked initially by the 


original interviewer. These responses are obtained without referring: 


to the original responses, the reinterview is done independently. 
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After getting these responses the results of the reinterview are com- 
pared with the results of the original interview, which have not been 
available to the reinterviewer or have not been used by him during 
his initial work of checking. 

For any discrepancies between them, then, further probing is done 
to bring out the reasons for discrepancies. Sometimes it is found 
that the original response is more accurate, sometimes it is found that 
it isn’t, but that additional probing, plus the fact that the reinter- 
viewer is supposed to be a more skilled person provides the basis for 
our evaluation. It does insure, among other things, that the original 
interviewer went to the right places, interviewed at the right house- 
holds, and brings out, in particular, any gross liscrepancies. Some 
of the finer points are sometimes rather difficult to establish clearly, 
as for example, the correctness of an answer, as to whether a person 
is seeking work or not. 

Mr. Boring. Thank you. 

Mr. Bowman. May I comment on this? 

Mr. Bourne. Certainly. 

Mr. Bowman. There are some things that I would like to disagree 
with a little bit here. 

First of all, the words “quality control” ought to be used very 
carefully with regard to these different programs, because it is a 
quite different problem in the CPS, in the BES, and BLS. In other 
words, the BES quality control—let me make this point first > Quality 
control should be an attempt to find out whether what you sought 
to measure you measured accurately. It may be what you sought 
to measure in one case is quite different from what you sought to 
measure in another. You want to find out whether you measured it 
accurately. When you have an administrative program like BES, 
the quality checks, therefore, are largely administrative quality checks. 
Did they get the figures right? Did they get them all inontime? Did 
somebody ieave out a county? Did somebody leave out an office? 
Theses things can happen, but really that kind of checking with 
reasonable care and administrative handling that should be taken 
for granted almost—maybe not quite that much. 

On the other hand, suppose they measure what they set out to meas- 
sure. They know how many people they paid unemployment com- 
pensation to, to the last man, in such and sucha month. For economic 
purposes that data may be worthless. I am not saying it is, I am 
saying it may be. They may have put in a new low which did some- 
thing in that particular month. They may have had a benefit year 
start; they may have had a benefit year end. For economic purposes, 
we have to take that series and readjust it, not because it is in error, 
but because there is something wrong with the series when interpreted 
for economic analysis. 

In the BLS series, the employers may report every individual to 
whom they paid a check, and everybody may be exactly accurate on 
the payroll. I am not saying that is true. It might be true. But, 
remember, they paid some people this month for working last month. 
They paid some people this month who were away on vacation or who 
are sick. Furthermore, you all know that some employers have prac- 
tices in which a man starts working one week and works a week with- 
out pay, or at least 3 days. At the end of the second week he gets 
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paid and he always has 3 days held back. Now, if you had a large 
turnover in a particular month you might get the payroll showing 
it in a somewhat different period than it really occurred. But the 
point I am trying to make is that quality control in that case is 
really whether or not the employers reported accurately the number 
of people they paid. 

When you come to the CPS, this is where I think you have a little 
different problem. You have a set of concepts. You send out a 
group of people to ask questions of individuals in such a way that 
you may classify those individuals into categories. Now, if every 
person you sent to such an individual, every person who asked the 
— came up with a different classification, then you could 
throw the data away. It wouldn’t have any objective reality at all. 

Now, I think the quality check there is to determine whether or 
not—when people are well trained, when the questions are well 
framed, when they are asked of an individual at a particular time by 
individuals well trained—you get, not exactly the same answers, but 
substantially the same answers. 

That kind of quality control program is a very important part of 
the program itself, and that is why I would like to stress that this 
is the area in which a considerable amount of emphasis has been 
given, must be given, but we still cannot be 100 percent certain that 
there cannot be a respondent biased to a particular interviewer, an 
interviewer biased to a particular respondent, but certainly the work 
that we have done to date indicates there can be a high degree of re- 
liability to this technique, if the people are well trained, and if they 
enmuerate the people they are told to enumerate, and not somebody 
else. That is, if they really go to the sample selected. 

Now, that is why I don’t believe you can compare the quality con- 
trals in the CPS area exactly with the quality controls in the other 
areas. 

Mr. Boriine. Thank you. 

This goes to an entirely different field : 

How many unemployed in the national total could be accounted 
for by unemployed persons living in so-called distressed or depressed 
industrial areas? What proportion of these are found in the chronic 
depressed areas? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I don’t know whether we have the answer to that 
or not. I didn’t know we were supposed to have it. 

Would you like to comment on the question ? 

Mr. Botzine. If you don’t have the data to answer it now you can 
submit it for the record. 

Mr. Levine. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be preferable to do 
that. We have from time to time made rough estimates of what that 
would be. You see, we have estimates for the major labor markets at 
regular 2-month intervals. In addition to that, we have to take account 
of small labor surplus areas where special surveys are undertaken 
and the estimates for them change in accordance with when the surveys 
ave made. 

Asa result, I would rather submit the information. 

Mr. Botting. If you could submit that for the record we would 
appreciate it. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 


Washington 25, D. C., November 16, 1955. 
Hon. RicHarD BOLLING, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Economic Statistics, 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BOoLuING: In accordance with our previous arrangement, 
I am submitting for the record the figures on unemployment in labor surplus 
ureas that you requested during the recent hearings on employment and unem- 
ployment before the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics. 

Our data indicate that there were approximately 314,100 unemployed workers 
in the 26 major areas classified by this Bureau as areas of substantial labor 
surplus in September. This total represented about 15 percent of the 2,149,000 
listed as unemployed during the month by the Bureau of the Census. Actually, 
this proportion may be somewhat high, since our area figures include persons on 
temporary layoff of less than 30 days as unemployed, while Census does not. 
This difference could be of some importance during September when many 
automobile manufacturing workers were idled during the model changeover 
period. 


There were also 94 smaller areas listed as areas of substantial labor surplus 


by this Bureau in September. Our latest figures indicate that unemployment 
in these areas totaled 238,800. 


If I can be of further assistance in this or other matters please let me know. 
Sincerely yours, 


Rosert C. Goopwin, Director. 

Mr. Bourne. There is another one which is even narrower: Who 
makes the final determination whether a labor market area which 
may be on the borderline is tipped over into group D and thereby 
meets the criteria established for ‘ ‘areas of substantial labor surplus” 
or “areas of substantial employment” or stays in group C and is not 
eligible for benefits available for groups D, E, or F? 

I would like you to trace the process from the locality to the final 
decision. 

Mr. Goopwin. The answer to the narrower question is that the deci- 
sion is made in the Bureau of Employment Security in Mr. Levine’s 
part of the organization, and I will ask him to trace the steps that 
are taken from the beginning to the end. 

Mr. Levine. Well, starting at the beginning, the report originates 
in the locality where as a rule a local labor market analyst is assem- 
bling information on employment, unemployment, changes in hiring 

er ‘fications, registrations in the local office, job openings known to 
1e local office, ete.—all the bits and fragments of information that 
relate to that area. That information is then assembled in both a 
narrative section and a series of statistical tables. It is sent to the 
State office, where there is a staff of economists—-in every State, the 
employment security agency has economists and statisticians in the 
central office—who review the reports, make such changes or raise 
questions if they want to with the local analyst, and then submit the 
report to the Bureau of Employment Security. 
made at 2-month intervals. 

They generally come in between the 15th and 25th of the month. 
They are staggered by different States and localities. They reach 
the Bureau of Employment Security where we have a staff of analysts 
who follow the same groups of areas all the time, and are pretty 


These surveys are 
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thoroughly acquainted with the characteristics, composition of the 
areas, kinds of industries, major employers there, and so forth. 

These are reviewed and various data are then set up on quite large 
and complex worksheets, where it is possible to oe comparisons 
between both the current report and previous reports, for preceding 
periods, and the same periods in the preceding year, so that you can 
get at questions of seasonality and unusual variations, and so forth. 
Where the report clearly shows the area falls within the criteria that 
have been established for classification of the area, no problem exists. 
Our problem exists where there are borderline situations. Even there, 
it is not serious unless it begins getting over into the D category, 
because that has some program implications. Otherwise it would be 
an exercise in labor-market analysis, the distinction in degree of 
unemployment. 

Mr. Boti1ne. Before you go on would you expand a little on that? 
How much consideration is given to program implications ¢ 

Mr. Levine. When an area, let us say, has been running for the 
several last bimonthly periods as a class C area, and by reason of the 
most current report there is an indication of a very considerable rise 
in the insured unemployment, in their estimate of total unemployment, 
in the number of new applications for work in the local office, an 
indication from employers that the outlook is pretty uncertain in terms 
of their hiring plans, or even some rather gloomy ones at times, this 
area, taking those data, relating them to the criteria for C and D, 
becomes, let us say, borderline. It is uncertain as a judgment factor. 

Mr. Botzinc. Where does the judgment come in? 

Mr. Levine. That comes in terms of how much weight you are going 
to apply to the current situation, in terms of the volume of unemploy- 
ment and the percent of the work force unemployed, as related to the 
outlook which may be somewhat better than the current situation is; 
and even with respect to the current situation how much of it is of a 
purely transitory character. 

Let us say you know that in the case of South Bend, just to take as 
an illustration, one major employer may dominate the whole situation 
in that area, and that major employer may be on a 2-week shutdown 
for remodeling, or inventory checkup. We don’t classify differently 
from one 2-month period to the next on purely transitory, fleeting 
kinds of situations. Obviously, you wouldn’t weight that kind of a 
situation as having a bearing on the ratio of the unemployment over 
the next 2 months. 

Where the problem becomes really pretty difficult, the analyst, who 
has no ax to grind but is looking at the data, sits down with the super- 
visor, who is in charge of the area analysis work. There are instances 
where that in turn comes to myself. I am asked to sit in on the 
conference and go through the data with them. There have been a 
few occasions where I have gone to Mr. Goodwin and on 1 or 2 occa- 
sions we have gone to the Under Secretary to lay all of the data before 
him and give him the implications. It is done with a considerable 
amount of care, as to what the current situation shows, what past 
situations have been for this same locality, how much is transitory, and 
how much of it has implications that will carry over. 

Mr. Botuinc. How much weight is given to the views of the people 
in the locality, in the State? Do they make the recommendations? 


ee 
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Mr. Levine. Because the classification system is really one of rela- 
tive adequacy of labor supply and requirements and employment and 
unemployment in different areas, the final decision is made here. 
However, States are instructed that they may, if they wish—and they 
frequently do—initiate recommendations in the first instance. In 
those instances we have the recommendations. In instances where 
we do not have their recommendations we initiate the classification, 
but before that classification goes into effect, and before we really 
have gone into any discussion with Mr. Goodwin, or anybody else, on 
the borderline cases, our tentative classification is wired back to the 
regional office and to the State agency, and the State agency is asked 
to review that and to confirm or disagree, and if they disagree, to 
indicate what changes or conditions have developed that would modify 
that tentative classification. 

You must remember that in addition to that, during the period we 
were processing these reports for the classifications, we are receiving 
each week reports on insured unemployment. A wire report comes in 
ach week, and where there are significant changes reflected in claims 
in an area they are supposed to call that to our attention. 

Mr. Botiine. Are there many cases where the local area’s recom- 
mendations over a period of more than a couple of months have dis- 
agreed with the ultimate decision that you can thing of? 

Mr. Levine. No. Generally, we are very, very close, because over 
a period of time these same people are using the same criteria as we 
have. They come pretty well out to the same conclusions. There 
have been a few instances where the area is undergoing a change. 
It might hit precisely at the time the classification is on. There is a 
little ‘uncertainty in our minds and in the minds of the State agency 
people as to whether that should be held for another 2-month period 
to confirm that that trend that seems to be emerging is actually under 
way or not. In those cases we will generally agree between ourselves 
as a whole or shift over. 

Mr. Botiine. Thank you. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think, Mr. Chairman, this discussion has tended 
to emphasize the unusual type of situation, and the borderline type 
of situation. Most of these areas are pretty clearcut, and also I think 
it should be pointed out that the basic elements going into the classi- 
fication are good, sound, objective data. Our employment and unem- 
ployment series, and various other data available to the local office, 
are good, sound, objective data on which you can thoroughly rely, and 
it is “only the occasional case, where you get into borderline situations, 
where the judgmental factors that Mr. Levine pointed out are 
important. 

Mr. Botirna. This is entirely a new subject. 

In response to a request from this subcommittee, the executive 
branch has instituted a combined employment release each month, 
summarizing and explaining the data from the various agencies on 
employment. The releases of the individual agencies, however, are 
still published separately in addition. What would be the reaction 
of the panel to the suggestion that the releases be completely inte- 

grated into one combined report? Would this achieve some reduction 
in duplication of text and tables and thus some cost savings? 
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Along this same line, why does the Combined Employment Release 
now fail to carry any reference to the area data and classification of 
the Bureau of Employment Security ¢ 

Mr. Bowman. Is that addressed to me? 

Mr. Borirnc. You may start. 

Mr. Bowman. I think the joint release is a good idea. I really 
haven’t thought very much about what would be gained by having one 
combined release showing all of the details, that the separate releases 
now show. 

My first reaction, I react ordinarily rather quickly to some things, 
but my first reaction would be to say I think there is a considerable 
amount of advantage to the separate detailed releases, although there 
is major advantage to having the first release of the overall figures 
come out in a combined release. 

Mr. Botirne. Would anybody else like tocomment? Mr. Clague? 

Mr. Ciacur. I would like to, because I think we would be concerned 
about this in a very considerable degree. 

You will see that our BLS release contains a great deal of informa- 
tion on individual industries; it contains the man-hours data and the 
earnings data for those industries. If you combine too much in one 
release, what happens is that the press cannot handle it. The effect 
I think would be to snuff out of publication entirely some of these 
details. I think that is what would give us some concern, if that 
happened. 

Our data are used in detail. That is their advantage, and I would 
hate to see these base tables at the end of our release lose out because 
the combined release was too long. That would be my reaction. 

I would like to mention one other point: The main objective, I 
think, of the combined release in the first instance was for the purpose 
of showing the interrelationship between these figures, and I think we 
do achieve that now in the combination which we have. 

Mr. Goopwtn. The last part of your question had to do with the 
area data, and I think the answer there is really the one Mr. Clague 
mentioned, that the idea behind the combined release was the inter- 
relationship of the data and with the area data, you don’t have the 
same problem there as with the other series, so we would have that 
reason for not combining it. I don’t know of any other reason. 

Mr. Bortrne. My last question is: Have you considered publishing 
in the Combined Employment Release each month these charts you 
have used to explain the data at these hearings? 

Mr. Levine. This, I think, is directed to the entire group; is it not? 

Mr. Boriine. That is right. 

Mr. Levine. I think it 1s correct to say, if I may make a comment, 
I think it might come more appropriately from the Bureau of the 
Budget, but we do have in each of our own publications, and we also 
have as a technical supplement in the Economic Indicators that your 
committee turns out, a good deal of explanation of the interrelation- 
ship of these various series, and where the concepts differ, and why, so 
that I believe that once that material is out, it is of primary interest 
to students to the problem, and to do it on a recurring, each-month 
basis I suspect would detract very seriously from the real value of the 
current information. 
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Mr. Bowman. I think, Mr. Chairman, that there are a lot of prob- 
lems. I don’t like to respond to a new idea by saying no, but I think 
this would require a lot of very deep thought, because, for instance, 
this is a very small number of pages, putting the entire emphasis 
on what happened between the 2 months. If you put a lot of charts 
of that sort in there, without explanation, and you only want to put 
the emphasis on what happens in that last little dip, I think your 
charts are lost. 

Furthermore, I am not sure it would be economical. There are a 
lot of people that want this. There are a lot of people that just want 
this, and there are a lot of people who just want this [indicating]. 

Now, if you put them all together and make a major job out of it, 
and try to put it out every month, then anybody who wants any piece 
of it has got to take the whole thing, and he has a lot of things in 
there he is not particularly concerned about. 

Furthermore, if you were really deing that a considerable amount 
of what might be called interagency attention would have to be given 
to the overall analysis—all aspects of it. I would much rather see 
some time in the future, if we could possibly manage it, to have a joint 
publication reviewing as we are doing today these various aspects in 
which we evaluated the seasonal movements, the trend aspect, the 
cyclical aspects, the individual industry aspects, the overall aggregate 
aspects, but not one grand overall publication every month. 

Mr. Botxrne. I don’t believe what I had in mind was one overall 
publication which was mentioned would happen, but I do think 
we have to recognize that this combined employment release hits a 
wider area, perhaps, than the more specialized and more detailed docu- 
ments, and the thought in mind was whether we could make some 
further step in the direction of making clear and more unified, if that 
is the right word, the one document that gets an enormous amount— 
not of specialist attention—but of general public attention. That 
was the kind of questioning, the kind of thought I had in mind, 
because I think we can generate a good deal of confusion sometimes 
by the failure to understand that one document, perhaps, is the one 
that really hits the public, whereas the more detailed documents go 
to the specialists and do not have to be educated as to what the signifi- 
cant limitations of those figures and facts are. I think that would be 
more the thought I had in mind. 

Do any of you gentlemen have any further comments you would 
like to make on any subject proper to this hearing ? 

If not, I would like to thank you all for your participation and 
contributions. The subcommittee is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
3UREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Hon. RicHArp Bo.iina, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Economic Statistics, 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: The enclosed statement on full-time equivalent unem- 
ployment was prepared in answer to your request that the Office of Statistical 
Standards review this matter with the agencies involved in the collection and 
processing of unemployment or related series. This statement has been sent for 
comment to the Bureau of Employment Security, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the Bureau of the Census and the conclusions have been agreed to by these 
agencies. 

In general, the position of the Bureau of the Budget may be briefly stated as 
follows: 

1. More complete and more frequent information on involuntary part-time 
employment (or partial unemployment as it is sometimes called) than has been 
available in the past is very desirable, and to this end questions on this subject 
are now being asked monthly by the Census Bureau in the Current Population 
Survey. 

2. The development of estimates of full-time equivalent unemployment, while 
useful for analytical purposes, requires the use of a large number of assump- 
tions which, no matter how reasonable and conservative, render the official 
publication of such a series on a current monthly basis inappropriate as a 
statistical measure of current economic conditions. 

3. If, for particular analytical purposes, such estimates seem desirable from 
time to time, the raw materials are made available by the Bureau of the Census 
and the analyst may make such assumptions as are most appropriate for his 
immediate purposes. 

4, Further work on the direct measurement of different aspects of unemploy- 
ment, the characteristics of the unemployed and the partially unemployed, and 
reasons for withdrawal from the labor force should prove more fruitful than 
work on overall synthetic estimates which tend to obscure meaningful changes 
in components of the labor force. 

In closing, I should like to point out that the increased appropriations to the 
Bureau of the Census and the Department of Labor for fiscal 1956 will not 
only permit a significant increase in the sample for the Current Population Sur- 
vey, strengthening the reliability of the estimates, but also permit additional 
research on many aspects of employment and unemployment conditions. 

Sincerely yours, 
RayMonpD T. BowMAn, 
Assistant Director, Office of Statistical Standards. 


FuLt-TIME EQUIVALENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Budget Bureau has been asked by Congressman Bolling, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics, to consolidate the opinions of the 
agencies concerned with labor force data on the question of the “feasibility of 
producing useful information” on “full-time equivalent unemployment.” This 
is the concept used by the staff of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
in appendix A of the committee’s annual report for 1955. It is calculated from 
data provided by the Census Bureau’s Current Population Survey by taking the 
number of unemployed, adding the number of persons on temporary layoff, and 
then adding an allowance for the time lost by two groups of part-time workers 
(after converting this time into full-time equivalents by dividing the hours not 
worked by the estimated length of the full-time workweek). The two groups 
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of part-time workers are: (1) Persons who usually work full time at their 
present jobs, but who worked part time during the survey week because of eco- 
nomic factors, such as slack work or material shortages; and (2) persons usually 
working part time who prefer and could accept full-time work. The resulting 
estimate of fulltime equivalent unemployment is perhaps more accurately de- 
scribed as the number of full-time workweeks lost on account of economic factors.” 
Not included in the concept is time lost because of vacations, holidays, illness, 
bad weather, strikes, or other reasons not clearly the result of economic conditions. 

The concept thus includes persons not now included in the unemployment 
count—those on temporary layoff and those working part time on account of 
economic conditions. There is, of course, considerable interest in changes in the 
size of these two groups. Reflecting this interest, the Census Bureau has pub- 
lished separate monthly estimates of the number of persons on temporary layoff 
and has made occasional estimates of the number of economic part-time workers 
since 1949. Beginning in May of this year, the number of persons working part 
time for economic reasons is being obtained each month, and in the future, aver- 
age hours worked by this group will be calculated. Thus all the basic components 
needed for the full-time equivalent unemployment computations are now meas- 
ured directly on a current basis. 


TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


It is certainly possible to develop current estimates of full-time equivalent 
unemployment similar to those included in the appendix of the committee’s 
annual report. While some refinements might be introduced, these would not 
change the nature of the estimates in any fundamental way. 

Technically, the method involves a number of assumptions, the importance of 
which may change with economic conditions, and which therefore introduce 
inaccuracies : 

(1) All unemployed persons are assumed to be seeking full-time work. 

(From time to time in the past the Census Bureau has asked the unem- 
ployed whether they want full-time or part-time work. Approximately 10 
percent want part-time work as a rule. This question could be asked 
monthly, but only at the expense of other information now requested, since 
space and time in the survey are limited. It would then be necessary to 
estimate the average hours sought by unemployed persons seeking part-time 
work. ) 

(2) All those on temporary layoff are assumed to want full-time work. 

(There is no information on the number laid off from and only wanting 
part-time jobs, but presumably it is a small percentage of all temporary 
layoffs. ) 

(3) The length of the full-time workweek must be assumed. 

(The arbitrary assumption of 37.5 hours used in the committee’s report 
is a conservative one. A more refined estimate—possibly of the normal 
full-time workweek by industry, were sufficient data available—would raise 
this estimate under present conditions and thus increase the amount of 
full-time equivalent unemployment. It may be noted that the practices 
with regard to work sharing differ widely from industry to industry and 
thus affect the numbers on layoffs and the hours reported in a given week.) 

(4) The Census Bureau draws an arbitrary distinction, at 35 hours a week, 
between part-time and full-time workers; man-hours lost by those working 
more than 35 hours a week are thus not included in the computation. 

(5) All persons who worked part time because their jobs started or termi- 
nated during the survey week are assumed to be working part time for economic 
reasons. In an unknown number of cases, such short weeks may be caused 
by personal rather than economic factors. 


USEFULNESS OF THE CONCEPT 


In his letter Congressman Bolling inquired if “useful” data could be pre- 
pared. This raises the question if, in addition to separate information on tem- 
porary layoffs, and a separate series on economic part-time workers and the 
hours they worked, a purpose can be served by combining these two groups, 
together with the unemployed, into a single aggregative measure. In the fol- 
lowing analysis, four possible uses of labor force data are distinguished, and the 
relation of the proposed series to each use is described. 
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1. As an indicator of changing economic conditions 


Basie data by which the total full-time equivalent unemployment can be 
calculated have been collected only infrequently in the past, but from the scat- 
tered evidence available, it appears that such a series would move less sharply 
than the number of unemployed in response to changes in the business cycle. 
Adding in estimates for partial unemployment and the number of persons on 
temporary layoff, in other words, tends to smooth out rather than accentuate 
cyclical swings. One reason is that the group with regular part-time jobs who 
prefer and could accept full-time employment (or the substitute recently de- 
veloped for this classification, as described in note 1 below) contains a relatively 
large proportion of persons in unstable occupations, such as domestic service and 
farm wage work. It is only moderately affected by changes in business condi- 
tions and then with a definite time lag. In addition, the group on temporary 
layoff has generally been small and often influenced by short-term dislocations 
not related to the business cycle. On the other hand, there is evidence that the 
number of persons regularly working full time who are on part-time work due 
to economic factors, although it does not have large movements relative to the 
unemployed, may move somewhat more quickly in response to economic condi- 
tions. If this is true, this may become a useful series to watch when it is 
reported monthly in the future. Thus, for predictive purposes it seems more 
important to look at the groups separately, rather than in combination. 


2. As a measure of the welfare of the labor force 


Although an estimate of full-time equivalent unemployment is larger than a 
number of unemployed, it is not as large as the number of different individuals 
affected by changes in economic conditions, on account of the adjustment to full- 
time equivalent weeks. For purpose of effective policy formulation and execu- 
tion with regard to unemployment and underemployment, the proposed measure 
has the additional drawback that it lumps together persons on short-time and 
persons without a job. Yet these two groups are in quite different situations, 
and the policies which might be developed to secure jobs for unemployed persons 
might conceivably be very different from the actions which might be deemed 
desirable in the face of widespread work sharing. 

3. In manpower analysis 


Since the proposed concept does not relate to individuals, it would not be 
of assistance in manpower analysis. To answer such questions as why people 
enter and withdraw from the labor market, who are the people who become 
unemployed, what are the reasons for long-duration unemployment, information 
on work experience needs to be related to the personal characteristics of the 


labor force—age, sex, martial status, education, skills, industrial attachment, 
ete. 


4. As a measure of the economy’s ability to attain full or mawimum employment 


The appendix to the committee’s report suggests that the purpose of the pro- 
posed series is to measure “the degree to which there is maximum utilization of 
the labor force.” By making a variety of assumptions concerning the amount 
of time that would have been worked by various groups had there been sufficient 
demand for their services, it is possible to develop an estimate of time lost. How- 
ever, it would be misleading to assume that such an estimate includes all the 
lost time that could be ascribed to less than perfect functioning of the economy. 
Some people withdraw from the labor market instead of seeking other work when 
they lose their jobs involuntarily. It has been argued by some economists that 
such persons should be considered in evaluating the employment situation in terms 
of maximum or full employment. Furthermore, not all of the time lost of the 
people who are classified as in the labor force is included in this concept. (See 
above, under “Technical considerations.” ) Without more general agreement as 
to what should be included in a concept of maximum or full employment, it is 
difficult to say whether or not the proposed series provides a useful approxima- 
tion to the departure from full employment. 

Further emphasis on the separate components of the labor force in analytical 
work; further research in reasons for labor force entry and withdrawal; devel- 
opmental work on ways to obtain occasional estimates of the numbers of persons 
not in the labor force who are available for or want work (without seeking it) 
can be recommended in any case as fruitful lines of inquiry. 

Finally there is a likelihood of adding to public confusion with such a difficult 
set of estimates to explain as full-time equivalent unemployment. Since there 
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seem to be few, if any, offsetting advantages, the problem of increasing public 
confusion needs careful consideration. 

A number of attempts have been made from time to time, however, to construct 
this kind of a measure, particularly to obtain a retrospective view of the relative 
severity of a trough in the business cycle. We are, therefore, adding a descrip- 
tion of an alternative concept which has been proposed in the past without draw- 
ing any conclusion as to whether it is preferable to the concept used by the com- 
mittee’s staff. Although there are a number of concepts which might be em- 
ployed, they all have the same disadvantage of requiring an arbitrary assumption 
as to what is a normal workweek, or what is a normal or full employment level. 


AN ALTERNATIVE CONCEPT 


A somewhat different formulation of a measure of the degree to which the 
labor force is utilized, the ratio of manhours of unemployment to total labor 
force time, was suggested by T. K. Hitch (The Meaning and Measurement of 
Full or Maximum Employment—Review of Economics and Statistics, XX XIII, 
February 1951, pp. 1-11). Mr. Hitch’s proposal, stated in terms of man-hours 
rather than man-weeks, is based on the actual hours of persons at work. Thus 
overtime hours were included and tended to offset the undertime of other work- 
ers in establishing the level of his estimate. Changes in overtime hours affected 
the trend. Thus a decline in overtime hours while unemployment and under- 
employment remain unchanged would be reflected in his series by an increase in 
the ratio of man-hours of unemployment to total labor force time. 

The proposal of the committee’s staff, on the contrary, makes no allowance 
for overtime. Implicitly, a person working 40 hours or a person working 60 
hours would each be counted as 1 man-week of equivalent full-time employment. 
A higher level of equivalent full-time unemployment is thus shown, since there 
is no offset for overtime, but there would be no variation in the trend of the 
series for changes in weekly hours so long as they do not fall below 35 hours a 
week. 

Whether either of these concepts or some other would be preferable is open to 
question. The most relevant issue, perhaps, is whether or not a particular de- 
cline in hours is primarily voluntary or involuntary. This leads to the con- 
clusion that neither alternative can be a substitute for detailed analysis of what 
is taking place in each segment of the labor force and the economy. 


Note I. Information on part-time workers 


The Census Bureau asks, for each worker identified in the Current Population 
Survey, “How many hours did he work last week?’ In the past, sometimes on a 
quarterly basis, sometimes less frequently, an additional set of part-time worker 
questions has been asked to separate those working part time for economic 
reasons from the larger number of persons working part time because they 
either do not want or are not in a position to accept full-time work. 

These questions, asked of everyone who worked less than 35 hours, were: 

1. “Does he usually work 35 hours or more a week at this job?’ 

2. If yes, “What was the reason he did not work the usual number of 
hours last week?” 

3. If no to question 1, “Would he prefer to work full time?” 

4. If yes to question 3, “Is there any reason he could not work full time 
now?” If yes, the reason is specified. 

By analyzing the replies to question 2, the regular full-time workers on short 
hours due to economic factors were determined: slack work, material shortages, 
plant or machine repairs, new job started during week, job terminated 
during week. Questions 3 and 4 determined the regular part-time workers who 
wanted and could accept full-time work. 

In May of this year, the Census Bureau, as a result of the considerable interest 
expressed by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report and others in more 
frequent information on part-time work, and after receiving the approval of 
the interagency Review of Concepts Subcommittee, decided to obtain such 
information monthly. There was need, if possible, to reduce the number of 
questions. At the same time, it was felt desirable to get away from the 
formulation of question 3, which had been criticized as not relying on the 
activity of seeking full-time work, but simply accepting a worker’s preference 
and availability for full-time work as a method of classification. 
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The new set of questions, which have been tested against the old, and do not 
seem to result in significantly different figures, are (still addressed to persons 
who worked less than 35 hours) : 

1. “Does he usually work 35 hours or more a week at this job?” 
2. (Asked of all part-time workers, not just those who regularly work 
full time) : “What is the reason he worked less than 35 hours last week?” 

The same list of reasons are used to determine those working part time on 
account of economic factors and, in addition, space is provided for an answer of 
“Could only find part-time work,” to accommodate the regular part-time workers 
who are not working full time on account of economic conditions. 


Note IT. Data available 


Information on the number of persons who worked part time on account of 
economic factors has been collected by the Census Bureau on a comparable 
basis for 19 separate months, beginning in May 1949. The attached table 1 shows 
estimates of the unemployed, persons on temporary layoff, economic part-time 
workers, and estimated full-time equivalent unemployment for each of these 
months. The full-time equivalent unemployment estimate is computed following 
the procedures used by the committee’s staff except that it applies to all workers, 
ather than being restricted to nonagricultural workers. Data were not available 
to carry the nonagricultural estimates back to 1949, and the purpose here is to 
show the trend in the figures over as long a period as possible. 

Indexes based on May 1949 as 100 are shown in table 2. 

Since the estimates are based on a sample, they are subject to sampling vari- 
ability, which may be relatively large in the case of the small estimates or small 
differences between estimates. 


TABLE 1—Unemployed persons, persons on temporary layoff, part-time workers, 
and estimated full-time equivalent unemployment: Selected months, May 
1949—June 1955 


{In thousands] 


| Persons who worked part time be- 
cause of economic factors Total full- 


Unem- Persons a cme Pe Ae time equiv- 
Month and year ployed on tempo- | alent un- 
persons rary layoff Usually Usually employ- 
Total | work full | work part ment 2 
time | time! 

May 1949__...-.-.- atte | 3, 289 167 | 2, 457 1, 571 | 886 4, 331 
August 1949 ss jtetit Weanser et 3, 689 209 | 2, 545 1, 464 | 1, O81 4, 896 
November 1949 3__........___-| 3, 409 139 | 2, 340 1, 375 | 965 4, 451 
February 1950............... 4, 684 | 72 2, 083 | 1, 095 988 5, 631 
May 1950...--.-- nitiiania 3, 057 110 | 2, 155 | 1, 087 | 1, 068 4, 036 
BG BR icadicctnvendonas a 2, 500 65 | 2, 357 | 1, 245 1,112 | 3, 539 
November 1950 3...-..--_.__-- 2, 240 | 72 | 1, 807 986 | 821 3, 107 
February 1951-_-_--. Sui ‘ 2, 407 87 | 1,971 | 1, 123 | 848 3, 311 
May 1951- SEES EE So 1, 609 110 | 1, 797 978 | 819 2, 440 
May 1952 Reeaecc cia eeel 1, 602 142 | 1, 722 1,014 708 2, 420 
November 1952 3____- ae 1, 418 98 1, 398 826 572 2, 081 
December 1953 4_ __-- | 2, 313 316 | 2, 059 1, 542 | 517 3, 344 
March 1954. .........- ‘ 3, 724 | 236 | 2, 756 1, 878 878 5, 004 
TI onsite ancanaciceaeeatt 3, 305 | 294 | 2) 592 | 1, 644 | 948 4, 550 
August 1954 sencsaeeesoes| 3, 245 | 143 | 3, 047 | 1, 861 1, 186 4, 580 
November 1954 3____..______-- 2, 893 | 120 2, 579 1, 506 1, 073 4, 056 
February 1955 - --- ; 3, 383 | 145 | 2, 224 1, 328 896 4, 445 
May 1955-_.----- - buchos 2, 489 | 133 2, 040 1, 024 1,016 3, 491 
June 1955_...-- Sucieaebodmate 2, 679 | 107 | 2, 282 1, 125 | 1, 157 | 3, 803 


’ | 
| | | 


1 Prior to May 1955, this group was comprised of persons who regularly worked less than 35 hours a week 
but preferred and could have accepted full-time employment. It is currently defined to include regular 
ate workers working less than 35 hours because of inability to find full-time work or because of slack 
work. 

2 Includes all persons totally unemployed, those on temporary layoff with definite instructions to return 
to work within 30 days of layoff, and the full-time equivalent unemployed of man-hours lost by part-time 
workers because of economic factors (assuming 37.5 hours as the standard full-time workweek for the econ- 
omy as a whole). 

8’ Survey week contained a legal holiday (Armistice Day). No adjustment made either in the assumed 
standard full-time workweek or in the imputed man-hours lost. 

4 Revised. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 2.—Indeves of total unemployment, temporary layoffs, part-time employ- 
ment, and estimated full-time equivalent unemployment: Selected months, 
May 1949—June 1955 


[May 1949=100] 


Worked part time because of 
economic factors | Total 


i 
| 
ie ee 





Month and year Unem- |Temporary 


. ffs | equivalent 
| Bloyed layofls I Usually Usually | unem- 
Total work work ployment 2 


full time | part time! 





 , eer ; 100 100 100 100 100 100 
DmBEE BEEN nsccccccces- 112 125 104 we 122 113 
November 1949 3_____- ; 104 &3 95 88 109 103 
February 1950_..-..--- j 142 43 &5 70 112 130 
May 1950- SF AGaS 93 66 SS 69 121 93 
August 1950 76 39 os 79 126 82 
November 1950 3__.._. ; 68 43 74 63 os 72 
February 1951... --- stumieaaed 73 52 80 71 OH 76 
SN Es sie sire maine i 49 66 73 62 92 56 
49 BS 70 65 sO 56 

43 59 57 5 65 48 

70 189 a4 ca) 58 77 

113 141 112 1 99 116 

100 176 105 105 107 105 

99 Se 124 118 134 106 

SS 72 105 96 121 G4 

103 87 91 85 101 103 

76 sO 83 65 115 81 

81 | 64 6 72 131 58 


®. Prior to May 1955, this group was comprised of persons who regularly worked less than 35 hours a week 
but preferred and could have accepted full-time employment. It is currently defined to include regular 
part-time workers working less than 35 hours because of inability to find full-time work or because of slack 
work. 

2 Includes all persons totally unemployed, those on temporary layoff with definite instructions to return 
to work within 30 days of layoff, and the full-time equivalent unemployment of man-hours lost by part- 
time workers because of economic factors (assuming 37.5 hours as the standard full-time workweek for the 
economy as a whole). 

+ Survey week contained a legal holiday [Armistice Day]. No adjustment made either in the assumed 
standard full-time workweek or in the imputed man-hours lost. 

« Revised. 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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